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THE LADING OF A SHIP 


, situation of New York city upon the 


of many of the principal streets to the shores 
elongated island of Manhattan allows 


render the citizens quite familiar with the 
» it and the neighboring cities a far more appearance of their harbor. 


Every one of 
tended water frontage than most sea-port 


them can map out for strangers all the prom 
inent features of the lozenge shaped bay; 
intly crossing one or the other of the riv- can name the 


vns possess, While the necessity for con 


headlands that shut it in at 
rs bounding the island, and the nearness the gateway of the Narrows, the various 
natural and artificial islands with their 
frowning fortifications and sleepy can- 
non, the Staten Island shores, Robbin’s 
Reef, the Kill von Kull, the “ basins” 
along the Brooklyn shore, and the Com 
munipaw anchorage with its tleet of lum 
ber schooners. On the west side any 
body can tell you the various ferry land- 
ings, glowing at night with colored signal 
lights; can point out the different ocean 
steamers, and the various Hudson River 
and Sound packets shining in white paint 
and perpetual excursion dress; or, on the 
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ist side, will show you, in rapid succession, 

is vou race down the river, the public 
dings on Randall’s, Blackwell’s, and 

F islands, Hell Gate, the Hunter's 

nt oil-works, tue Navy-vard, the Dry 
the massive masonry of the great 
| 


re, and the crowds of shipping dk 


beautiful Battery and historic Castle 
marden All hese ire well known to the 
erage New Yorker, who regards with the 
inconcern of full acquaintance what seems 
1 world of wonders to the rustic visitor as 
he first catches sight of the metropolis. 
Take if a bird s-eye glance, the harbor 


f New Ye 


TY 


k is a magnificent picture, each 











THE PIERS OF THF 


detail of which is of the greatest interest. 
Here are crafts of all possible sorts, except, 
perhaps, Chinese junks and birch-bark ca- 
noes, and the flags of every maritime na- 
tion are unfurled to the breeze. You may 
find little clam boats from Connecticut, and 
lishing smacks from the Banks; shapeless 
canal-boats from Buffalo, and grimy steam- 
barges from the Delaware and Raritan; co- 
quettish pilot-boats tripping seaward, and 
trim schooners with potatoes from Nova Sco- 
tia or tobacco from Norfolk; brigs from Bos- 
ton and Bombay, barks from the Mediterra- 
nean and South American ports; full-rigged 
ships and swift clippers resting from voy- 
iges round the Horn or the Cape of Good 
Hope; thick-skinned whalers from arctic 
seas, and battered merchantmen from the 
Indian Ocean; Liverpool and Glasgow and 
Hamburg and Havre steamers, whose crews 
speak of the Eastern hemisphere simply as 
‘the other side,” and go over and back in 
three weeks; iron-clad frigates representing 
the navies of the world; natty corvettes es- 


corting imperial visitors to Uncle Sam; and 


weaving all together, saucy tugs sputter 


ing here and there, ferry-boats like turtles 


gaudy pleasure steamboats, and reven 
cutters with gilt-edged officers in the whe: 
house. It is such a scene, to be sure, as 
great harbor may present, but the pict 
at New York excels in glowing light 


breadth of canvas. Yokohama is said to 
semble it more nearly than any other por 
But it is with the merchantmen at 
wharves that I have to do, and beyond 
occasional ferriage to Brooklyn, I shall ha 
little occasion to take my readers afloat. 
When a ship approaches the coast, s] 
hoists a signal for a pilot, and usua 
has not long to wait before securing on: 
for the pilot-boats are incessantly cru 
nein the othng. The pilot takes ¢ harg 
of the ship, and sometimes wrecks it « 
the Jersey shore, but generally brings 
safely into the Lower Bay, where a tu 
boat is employed to tow it up to the cit 
so that in three or four hours after cross 
ing the bar the wharf is touched, the 


bles are made fast to the tremendo 








EAST RIVER BRIDGE, 

posts, and the weary vessel rests in li 
“ berth.” 

No sooner is this accomplished thai 
scene of activity begins. The sailors ar 
noisily securing the sails. clearing the dec] 
of superfluities, and unlashing the hate] 


ways; the owners are there to welcome the 
captain; the harbor-master looks after h 
wharfage; the consignees of the cargo se 


a clerk to keep a record of its unloading: 


the custom-house officers watch sharply fo 
smuggling; boarding-house “sharks” ar 


trying to inveigle Jack into their power; 


stevedores are bargaining for the contract 


of unloading, and ’longshore-men clust: 
about in hopes of a job. 
observers of the confusion are the police 
man, who drums a musically resonant call 


with his club, and a reporter whittling his 


pencil. 
The unloading, once begun, proceeds rap 


idly, as many men being employed as ca 
work together conveniently, and the freight 
being hoisted out by means of tackle sus 


The only quiet 
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UNITED STATES BONDED-WAREHOUSE, 


ended from the yard-arm, and operated by 
um or horse power. Usually, as fast as it 
discharged, the cargo is sent to warehouses 

r by, and assorted for the owners. 
rhe warehouses are simply great caverns 
the storage of goods, and the legend over 
r strong and gloomy portals is, “ No 
oking.” They are of two kinds—the pri- 
store of the merchant, where he keeps 
»wwh goods, and the “ bonded-warehouse,” 
re the freight of vessels is received and 


ored for the owners, under bonds to the 
vernment, until the duties have been paid. 
bonded-warehousemen give two kinds 

f receipts—one, a simple acknowledgment 
f the ac ceptance of the goods for storage 
them, the other, a “negotiable receipt,” 
hich, being properly indorsed, may be pre- 
ted by any one, and will be acknowledged 
saclaim upon the merchandise. In their 
hrase, they “know only the receipt.” There- 
re the owner may, and usually does, sell 
s goods by sample without taking them 
rom the warehouse, and they are delivered 
vhoever presents the receipt with evi- 
ice that duty has been paid. Each ware- 
ise has a revenue officer quartered in it, 
ed “ store-keeper,” and a certain number 

f trucks are licensed by the custom-house 
ithorities to transport goods held in bond, 
truckman being responsible for the gov- 
nment’s lien upon the goods while they 
in his charge. The government thus 

er leses sight of the imports from the 















time they are sighted off Sandy 
Hook until the duties are paid. 
Nowhere in New York is there 
more poetry lodged than in these 
old warehouses. Their depths are 
a perpetual nether world of gloom, 
and the twilight reveals at first only 
rows of Cyclopean pillars, or huge 


| piles suggesting the catacombs of Egypt and 
| their sarcophagi. Cross the threshold and 


climb the stairways from one low-roofed loft 
to another, and you wander among foreign 
fields and breathe the airs of every zone 
Here are tier upon tier of hogsheads of sugar, 
perspiring molasses with the memory of thi 
Cuban sun, and other hogsheads of old rum 
from Jamaica, beneath which the ground is 
greedily drinking precious oozings. Rows 
of dusty white barrels of China clay stand 
alongside rows of barrels of plumbago from 
Ceylon, whose black dust makes the floor 
all about as slippery as glass. Quadrangu 
lar piles of hides from Caleutta, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Bue hos Ayre 83 redoubts ot 
square, gunny-covered boxes of lace Culns 
from India, and kauri gum from Auckland; 
huge heaps of “ allspice” pepper from Jamai- 
ca, and fiery bird-pepper and cloves grown 
in Zanzibar, in which the heat of those tor- 
rid latitudes seems concentrated ; tall stacks 
of bags hold the gummy cutch dye of the 
West Indies, and beside them are palm-leaf- 
tied packages of sticky dates from Arabia, 
and of Turkish prunes; but you may wipe 
your fingers on the clean matting bags of 
linseed sent all the way from Bombay fon 
your convenience. Go up stairs now, and 
look at the bales and casks stored to the 
roof-tree. Cocoa-nut oil enough from Co- 
chin China and the isle “ where every pros- 
pect pleases” to make soap for a generation. 
In this corner are cords and cords of ebony; 


a EO 





deeper santash 


Monnens 
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that corner other cords of logwood. One| stock in trade, either by private arrang: 
brought from Madagascar to make into ment or by auction. 
drumsticks, the other trom the Amazon to} nessed upon the floor of the Corn Exchang 


ind re-exported to the wine districts of 


Spain and France. Then the bales—yarn | and each merchant who wishes has a certaiy 


sted from the beard of cocoa-nuts ripened | space where, in dainty boxes or bottles, hi 
the Malabar coast; jute and jute stubs | places samples of his stock 


rom India; Manila hemp from the Philip- 
eS > Tags trom London ; 


over the world. 


Upon these warehouse floors is written aj droves of them, mostly young men, laug 


history of our commerce rhey are dented 


contact with treight from all the conti- | sense, stopping in the midst of a hard barga 
nents, and strewn with samples of the prod- | to call out to an acquaintance, “ Did you 
the girls last night?” or turning from 
cinnamon, fragrant oils and cloves and all- | concluded sale of twenty car-loads of whi 
to have a few words with a friend about 
new horse. 


iets of every climate. Tea and cottee and 


spice, mingle their pungent perfumes in the 


and indigo, ochre, cochineal, and 





with our whiskey, or to be ground | will serve as a type of the rest. Here tabl 
are set as closely together as convenient 


whiskey, lard, or petroleum 
cotton from all} the brand affixed to each sample. Then the 
buyers come (brokers and shippers chietl 


ing, joking, talking business, talking nor 





The scenes daily w 


flour, gral 
the name of 


Half of the building is devot« 





INTERIOR OF BONDED-WAREHOUSE, 


the sweepings of costly bales dye the floors 
with a queer cosmopolitan mosaic of colors. 
As you step out into the broad sunshine, and 
the heavy iron doors close behind you, you 


] } " 
feel as thou 


gh you were just landing after 
years of foreign travel, and you bear about 
with you for many hours the aroma of the 
tropics. 

The great centres of the exporting busi- 
ness are the exchanges. Leaving out the 
Stock and Gold exchanges as not concerning 
us, there are, besides these, the Corn and 
Produce Exchange, the Iron Exchange, the 
Cotton Exchange, and the Barge Oftice. 

At these places merchants and brokers 
who, by evineing an honorable business ac- 
tivity and success, have procured a standing 
on Change, meet daily and bargain with 
each other for the buying and selling of 


to the flour interest, and each one of the h 
dreds of samples is carefully labeled. Sor 
of the names of the brands are serious 
apt, but many are fanciful, and some fun 
Flour is * Patent Process,” “ Fancy Patent 
‘New Process,” “Standard,” “ Choice” a 
“Extra Choice,” “ Pinnacle,” “ Old Glory, 
“Minnesota Pride,” “Sublime,” and so o1 

Every body here is nearly as white as 

miller before the morning is over. You ¥ 

observe a grave-faced man, with his whis 

kers all meal, take some flour in the hollo 

of his hand, pour upon it a few drops of wa 

ter from a silver tankard, and solemnly wot 

it into dough, which he kneads and pulls 

and rolls, folds, twists, and worries, judging 

by the result how good bread it will mak« 

The judgment concluded, he solemnly forn 

it into pellets, and shies them one by one a 
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PRODUOK 


e head or new silk hat of the most con- 
ent person near him. Then he takes 
other brand of flour and repeats the oper- 
tion. On the other side of the hall are the 
iin exhibits; and here men go round with 
ir pockets full of wheat and oats, and 
ble, nibble, nibble, until you think they 
ive become granivorous, 
Suppose in this jubilant manner the twen- 
car-loads of wheat which we saw sold a 
oment ago to be bought by a gentleman 
ho intends shipping it to the English mar- 
et in a Liverpool steamer. He immediately 
irters a floating elevator and sends it to 
wharf on the New Jersey side of the 
udson River where the cars are expect- 
l, and into it the wheat will be quickly 
insferred by a chute. This elevator looks 
ke aslice of a country mill mounted upon a 
gy, and really is 
a contriv- - 
e for hoisting 
iin in buckets 
tened to an 
lless belt high 
ough to pour it 


er a ship’s side. 
hen the wheat 
all in, the 
iting elevator 
teams over to 
York, sidles 

> to a steamer, 
sets her ma- 
nery todipping 
our friend’s 
eat and pour- 
y it through a 
¢ iron tube 
vn into the 
vest depths of 
steamer’s iron 
id, where it is 
» do duty as bal- 
t. But itis not 


iSv. 





E 








XCHANGE, 


thrown in loosely “in bulk.” Men stand at 
the mouth of the iron conduit, receive the 
stream of wheat in bags, and as fast as each 
bag is full, fold the edges of the mouth to- 
gether, sew them tight with a few marvel- 
ously rapid stitches, and pass the bag to 
others, who stow it away, crowding it into 
its place as firmly as possible. The shifting 
of ballast improperly packed has been the 
cause of the destruction of many a good ship. 

The ocean steamers are not often obliged 
to take ballast as such, their large amount 
of coal serving the purpose partially, and 
heavy articles of cargo making up the rest. 
They bring pig-iron and tin and steel in 
enormous quantities, and take back grain 
of all sorts, and a sufficiency of weighty 
merchandise. Moreover, the shape and 
draught of the iron steamers are such that 





CORN AND PRODUOE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
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LOADING FROM A FLOATING ELEVATOR. 


they do not need the amount of ballast re- | rate which a 
quired by wooden ships carrying lofty spars | lon. This le 
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—— preture sque, \ 


petroleum broke 
gets word from 
firm in Valpara 
so, Chili, that 
wants five thou 
sand gallons « 
best refined yy 
troleum, but ca 
pay only twent 
three cents a ry 
lon, delivered. H 
goes on ’Chang 
and finds that t) 
best he ean do 
to get his oil fre 
a New York con 
pany at sixtee 
cents. After tall 
ing with tl 
ship agent 
that, he choc 
the most ad) 
tageous Tel 
which are ft 
cents a gallon t 
freightage. Ne 
he consults an i 
surance — broker 


and effects an 
surance upon hi 
petroleum at 
mounts to half a cent per 


saves him a profit of one and 


loaded with rigging. Yet even the latter | one-half cents a gallon, or seventy-five dol 


are content, on outward-bound 


hogsheads of sugar, while they bring chalk | The oil is in 


or some other salable rubbish, when possi- 
ble, if their cargo is too light. 


ler’s Point, m 


ity odiously 


Che process of loading one of these ships | it, and the 


is more interesting than in the case of the | board. 


steamer—all the surroundings are far more | ferent ways 
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NEW YTOREZ, cound for 


voyages, | lars for his morning’s work. 


with pig or railroad iron, casks of rum or Meanwhile the order is being carried out 


the company’s works at Hunt 
aking that undelectable loca 
odorous. <A lighter is sent { 
five thousand gallons put o1 


This oil may be packed in two dif 
in ordinary barrels, and in tin 


Of. alk Fk ec 
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FAO-S[IMILE OF A BILL OF LADING 

















ns holding five gallons 
ch. two of which are boxed 
i “case” of thin wood, 
s latter method of pack 
¢ is employed mainly for 
\ brands. 
4 word about the light- 
S Chey are broad, blunt 
sed, sloop-rigged boats, 
deck except a little hole 
i. cabin, and used about 
harbor tor transporting 
handise to and from 
ssels at anchorage, or 
wharf to wharf. They 
thoroughly ill-looking, 
ys in the way, and only 
excused for existence 
the score of great useful- 
rhe lighters are on 
rivers What the carts 
on the streets. 
The oil safely aboard, the 
ly captain and his jolly 
of one set their sail 
pon which is painted 
advertisement of some 
roadway clothing shop in 
tters which every sea-far- 
g man is supposed, even 
iough he be a fool, to read 
nd ponder on—and bowl 
ng ata snail’s pace down 
East River until they 
eave alongside” the Val- 
ira so ship. Then the jolly 
iptain sticks his pipe in 
s hat-band, and the load- 
¢ of the oil begins. 
A huge double pulley, 
ically known as a 
OF xk.” is suspended be- 
tween the mast-heads just 
er the hatchway, and 
through it is reeved a rope 
y enough to reach to the 
ck of the lighter on one 
le, and, through a second 
wk attached to the plank- 
, to a stationary engine 
the wharf on the other 
de On board the vessel 
tself a staging is arranged, 
| with the top of the 
lwarks and reaching to 
edge of the hatchway, 
d then men descend per- 
us and shaking ladders, 
d disappear in the echo- 
blackness beneath the 
est deck. The oil is how 
charge ot the stevedore— 
man who makes a busi- 
ess of loading and unload- 
ig vessels, hiring such la- 
orers as he needs from the 
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rowds of men hanging about the wharves 
waiting for such chance to earn a dollar, 
md who are called ‘longshore-men. 

The ‘longshore-men are among the most 
gnorant and brutal of men. Their work 
very laborious, but requires little skill; 
their surroundings and associations are all 
such as tend to degrade them; their pay 1s 
smaller than that of almost any other class 
f workmen, and their prejudices are easily 
xcited. It thus happens that debauchery 
nd murderous tighting are constant among 

them; extensive 










1 strikes against 
é reduction of 
J; 
\ | Yo wages or some 
A 

+H fancied imposi- 
‘| tion are of fre- 

y 4 quent occur- 
wi rence; and some 
RAT of the bloodiest 


riots New York 


and guided over the hatchway, when, ob: 
dient to the signal, “ Let go!” the engines 
permits his drum to tly back, and the bu 
den drops like a shot to the tune of “ Stan 
from under!” There the tackle is quick] 
unhooked, an empty sling sent up, and the 
the boxes are rapidly stowed away, thei 
number having been recorded by the ship 
ping clerk in his memorandum-book. 
object to be attained, and the absolute 1 
cessity, in stowing, is to prevent all jostling 
between articles of the cargo, and the box: 
of oil are crowded in sidewise, endwise, a1 
way to hold them tightly together, eve: 
crevice being filled with wooden wedges, s 
that there shall not be the least movement 

By this time the men above have fille 
another sling, the whistle sounds again, t] 
tackle creaks, the * Yo-h-e-e-e-ve, oh—stand 
from-un-n-n-n-der!” is heard, and doy 
comes another dozen of cases to help 
the belly of the insatiate monster. 





has ever seen 
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originated among them. Intemperate and 
brutal in ‘every respect, yet hard workers, 
and consequently muscular, no class of men 
gives the police so much trouble as the ‘long- 
shore-men. 

To return to our story. All being ready, 
the men on the lighter pile up eight or ten 
boxes in a double tier, pass around them a 
fold of rope called a“ sling,” and attach the 
ron hook at the end of the tackle; the man on 
the deck whistles a shrill “‘ Go ahead!” to the 
engineer, whose drum rapidly winds up the 
rope until the slingful of boxes swings over 
the deck, when it is seized by brawny arms 


When all the boxes are in the hold, t] 
officer in charg: 
of the ship fi 
out the form ot 
receipt called 
“bill of lading, 
like the one of 
whicha fac-sim 


is given on p: 
486. 

This is sent t 
the office of th 
owners of the o 
and, if found coi 
rect, several cop 
ies are signed by 
the captain—or 
for himself, kept 
by the ship’s ow: 
ers, another fo 
the shipper, and 
a third, at least 
to be sent by ma 
to the consignes 
in Valparaiso as 
a guide to theil 
part of the trans 
action, for the 
freightage is paid 
ordinarily por 
delivery of the consignment, rather than it 
advance. 

As features of the landscape, the ding 
buildings, the tall chimneys, and the blac! 
clouds of smoke of the oil refineries are far 
from pleasant, and the extraordinary fra 
grance they impart to the breeze is high 
objectionable to some people; but these es 
tablishments are playing an important part 
in the commerce of New York. It is state 
that during 1876 ships carried out from this 
harbor to all parts of the world $25,000,00' 
worth of petroleuam—more than was export 
ed from all other ports combined. Since thei 





le at Philadelphia there are only nine 
n. and at Baltimore nine. This is a grati 
¢ exhibit, and New York will cheerfully 
lure the odorous tanks and smoking chim 








s while its merchants are developing this 

ortant trade. 

rhe process I have sketched with the oil 

ibstantially that used in loading, what- 
er be the merchandise shipped. The 
in features—staging across the decks, 
road gang-planks hung over the ship’s side 
prevent marring her paint, complicated 
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» business has largely increased, and, as I 





etc., are clutched on opposite sides by grap- 













block tackle, and steam-engine to wind it 


sixty ships are loading here with oil, | or horse to walk away with it, men to man- 


age the oreat we ghts swun 


g about so easily 
by the tackle 


are always present, and only 
the detailsvary. If barre 


iron cases in which caustic soda and many 


other chemicals are packed, are to be lifted, 
there are attached to the end of the hoist- 
ing rope two iron arms with curved ends like 
half-closed fingers, which clutch the chines; 
but often three or four barrels or a heavy 
hogshead of tobacco or sugar are put in a 
sling. Bales of cotton, rags, jute, matting, 


1-9 


ls, or the cylindrical 
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THE COTTON EXCHANGE, 


pling-hooks similar tothose used in handling | 


ice, Which dig into their soft sides; but this 
will not do for bales of cloth, upon which 
you see printed the warning, “ Use no hooks.” 


Iron T rails are caught with clamps just in | 


the middle, and being thus balanced, are 
easily guided by one man, end foremost, 
through a little door in the side of the ves- 
sel, and landed on a hand truck, whence they 
are again swung to their resting-place by 
tackle coming down through the hatechway. 
Railroad iron is much used for ballast in de- 
parting ships. It lies, a dead-weight, sev- 
eral layers deep, down in the bottom of the 
hold, and the floors of each of the lower 
decks are usually paved with a double 
layer of it, upon which the other cargo is 
laid. If the merchandise over it is light, 
the rails are fastened down by cross-ties of 
timber. 

The ease with which exceedingly heavy 
bodies are handled by the stevedore’s men 
isremarkable. The hatchways are often just 
large enough to let the package through, 
and frequently the space between decks is 
so circumscribed that the men have hardly 
room to move; yet by skillfully landing the 
hogshead, or boxed piano, or granite monu- 
ment, or huge piece of machinery, as it is 
lowered to them by the tackle, by prying it 
up and twisting it over with iron bars, pull- 
ing it with cotton hooks, and pushing it with 
brawny hands and shoulders, sitting down 
four or five in a row against a bulkhead and 


shoving with their feet, they slowly wor! 
the unwieldy mass into its corner, and brac: 
it firmly by wedges until its suecesso1 
placed. 

The ‘longshore-man’s badge of office, weap 
on of offense and defense, tool of trade, an 
inseparable companion, is his cotton hook 
a stout steel sharp-pointed hook about eight 
inches long, with a strong transverse h 
dle. Bales and boxes have no handles 
salient points for the fingers to grasp; b 
the cotton hook catches them firmly, a 
the stout handle allows the exertion of 
great strength without injury to the hands 
When not in use, the hook is carried stu 
through the belt, or is used as a stool wl 
Pat sits against the warm side of a war 
house and smokes his eutty. 

While the ship is being loaded, her crew 
is kept busy in attending to her retitting 
Her sails are usually taken down, mend 
and stowed away until the day of sailing 
Her standing rigging is re-tarred, her ru 
ning gear made perfect. All the old tar 
rope which has accumulated during the vo 
age, or been obtained from wrecks, is savé 
and sold to the junk dealers at three or fou 
cents a pound. They sort it, carry it to th 
oakum factories in Jersey City, Paterson, a1 
elsewhere, where it is steamed, hatcheled 
and made into oakum for the calking 
seams. Thousands of bales of this are es 
ported annually to South America, the West 
Indies, and Key West; for New York cai 
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THE LADING OF A SHIP. 


nly this side of the globe more cheaply 
Europe is able to. The rotten planks 
ship’s side are chiseled out and re 
ed by new, the carpenters sitting on a 
k slung over the water as they work. 
plates of copper are nailed tight, and 
nacles cleaned off. Her seams are 

d, ealked, and tarred, new paint is 

i the hull, and an extra blush suffuses 

{ 


eek of the lovely wooden female un 


vowsprit, Whose very décolleté attire 


3 


eee f 


PF) 


a 4 


ssed by the spray of the foremost waves. 
sexless little divinities that Sportive ly 
i.garland of roses across the stern are 
shed, and the white letters of the ship’s 

e are given a uew lustre, while the 
work about the quarter-deck Is pol 
d until it shines like gold. Sailors take 
ninine delight in adorning their ships 
| endowing them with all the imaginary 
es which landsmen see in their sweet- 
, and the older the ship or the more 
nated its nationality, as in the case of 
Dutch, the more prominently this spirit 
iiornment is seen to have manifested 
f. @n public holidays the forest of 
ts along the river-side blooms out it 


ried and brilliant flowering, for every 
wears gay festoons of bunting, stretch- 
from the jack on the bowsprit to the na- 


il ensign at the peak halyards. 
[he exportation of dressed meat and live 


tock from America to Europe has lately 
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grown into an extensive business. Less 


than two years ago the experiment was first 
tried of placing the beef and mutton of thi 
country in the s of Europe, and afte: 
much doubt and opposition a New York firm 


succeeded in send 





ling a ¢ igo of this perish 
ible freight to England and land ng it in 
such cood condition that it readily sold, 
realizing a handsome protit Other similar 
ventures followed, unt now a very large 


part of ‘the roast beef of Old England’ 





1ORE-MEN, 


grown on American prairies. The extensive 
stock dealers and butchers near London did 
all in their power to stop the traftic, as it 
made necessary a reduction of their prices ; 
but without success, for the American beef, 
at first bought as a novelty, was soon ree- 
ognized as sweeter and more juicy than the 
English meat, and the demand has rapidly 
increased in Great Britain and on the Con 
tinent. During the eighteen months from 
October, 1875, to March, 1877, the dressed 
meat sent from New York amounted to 
29,604,670 pounds. 

The meat sent is invariably the finest 
Western corn-fed cattle, which are brought 
alive to this city,and killed just before ship 
ment. The business ‘s said to: be constantly 
growing, and should war continue in Europe, 
it is thought an additional impulse will be 
given to this new branch of commerce. 

As soon as success was assured with dress 
ed beef, some New York tirms began the ex- 
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portation of cattle alive; but this at first 


was a failure, most of the cattle dying from 


poor quarters on board the vessel. Con 


trivances for their comfort were soon after 
invented, however, so that the animals could 


come every day to the upper deck tor fresh 





JUNK-SHOP, 


air, and at present not one per cent. of deaths 
occurs. The next deck below the main-deck 
is converted intoa stable, whither they are 
driven down an inelined plankway, and 
where abundant light, air, and food are fur- 
nished in all but the stormiest weather. 
From one to two hundred beeves are sent at 
a time, and the total exports from New York 
up to April 1, 1877, are given at 10,243 head, 
for which $125,797 was received. 






Experiments are also being made upon 
the feasibility of transporting fruit and fish 
in the same manner. The trade in salt 
mackerel, ete., as an export, and in the im- 
portation of anchovies and sardines, is at 
present very large. English houses bargain 
for nearly all the Oregon salmon that is 
caught, and probably eighty per cent. of the 
whole salmon crop of the United States is 
each year canned for the English market. 
The next thing is the exchange of delicate 
fresh tish, and there is no doubt it will soon 
be profitably accomplished. 

Such is the result of the energy and busi- 
ness sense of our merchants in the creation 
of a new branch of trade. The amounts 
are large even here, but in some of the old- 
established lines of traflic vaster calcula- 


tions are required. Think of 3,252,994 bales 
of cotton in one year, and multiply it by the 
hundred years we have been exporting it 
Perhaps the amount of drugs and chemieca] 
New York receives from abroad in a sing| 
year might serve as a medium standard of 
her Imports. st 


tistics show tha 





these annual 
amount Of oxa 
acid, to 55006 
wounds; of ars 

2 to 1,000.01 ( 
pounds; aspha 

1,400,000 pounds 

Various balsan 

100,000 pounds 

different alkalies 

1,600,000 pound 

Peruvian bark 

1.500.000 pounds 

annotto (for c¢ 

oring “ count 

butter), 500,006 

pounds; brimsto 

64,000,000 pounds 

(destined to re 

gions infernal ? 

camphor, 450,00 

pounds; canary 

seed, 1.200.001 

pounds ; cutch 

reddish dye), 2,500 

OOO pounds ; bloc 4} 

chalk, — 22,000,006 

pounds 3 glucos¢ 

1,800,000 pounds ; 

ipecacuanha, 900 

pounds ; jalap, 18,000 pounds; licoric 

10,000,000 pounds ; madder and indigo, 1,000 

000 pounds each; rose leaves, 1,000,000 pounds 

and attar of roses, 50 pounds; opium, 170,001 

pounds; Epsom salts (ugh!), 35,000 pounds 

saltpetre, 10,000,000 pounds; Castile soay 

3,000,000 pounds ; soda, in its different com 

pounds, millions of pounds, packed in sheet 

iron cylinders; terra alba (for candy, et } 
2,600,000 pounds ; squills, 50,000 pounds 

sumac, 6,000,000 pounds; Venetian red, 

3,000,000 pounds; zine, 2,500,000 pounds; 
and thousands of pounds of gums, essences 
extracts, rare metals, colors, paints, earths 
used in fine pottery and in the adulteratio: 
of foods and sweetmeats, rare oils, chemi 
als, and drugs, or the raw materials of med 
icines. 

By the laws of 1871, and subsequent 
amendments, the Department of Docks 
vested with the exclusive charge, and a 
thority, subject in certain particulars to th 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, over a 
the wharf property belonging to the city ot 
New York, including all the wharves, piers 
bulk-heads, and structures thereon, the wa 
ter adjacent thereto, and the land unde! 
water for about one thousand feet from th: 


5 el 














THE LADIN 


3 t shore line. The department found 
s property In a condition of decay, 
e accommodations entirely inade 
o the commerce of the port Among 


st efforts was the formation of plans 


stem of permanent wharves, and the 
ft many expel enced persons were 
ind examined by the board, with 


B 
the 


it 
] 
General 


the 


neieer, George 
of 


was prac 


the 


ul Combining all best 


gested with what 


reumstances result 
for 
permanent 
from the 
nt 
leet 
feet \ 
Street 


Mo 


will | 


a general system 


front by a 
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jasonry, carried out pres 


distance to 
or 


0 the 


on the East 


street wide on 


ver, and 200 vice 
} t 
Phirt 


s Hook 


It 


y-tirst except around 


to 


lil 


from yomery 


150 feet 


Street 
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ie rT 


wide 


from that deere 


wall 


point 
Yl I 
intervals 


eommod 


islhg 


to 


ve piers will 


such the 


ation for shipping, these 


will 


as 


rive 


( y coustruc ted ot wood preserved 
with 


yregnation creosote 


, and being 
chat 
hitherto built, while cost- 


lore substantial and durable 


in those 
less than piers of iron or masonry. 
Battery by 
bulk 


\ 


has been defined 
the 
constructed at vari 
North River for several 
Whole 


a 
anite, and most solid 


have been 
along the 


Lhe 


island has been en 
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circled with a series of sonndings, borings 
and surveys which place before the eyes of 
the engineers the st accurate knowledge 
ot the physical conditions to be met at ey 
ery point 

Such is the picture of the wharves from 
the shore As one tloats b nha row-boat 
or approa hes t Steamboat trom State 
Island or Rockaway, he catches glimpses ot 
another aspect Among and under these 
dank pliers swings and swirls the tide 
many an eddying current, gro ng at the 
mossy piles that entangle it Underneatl 
the heavy planking hides the skitt of the 
river thief, and among the worm-eaten tim 
bers are the holes of the wharf rats rodents 
not only, but human * wharf rats,” whose 
only idea of home is a coil of rope or a re 
cess under a warehouse, whose business 
to steal for junkme n, Whose ambition is to 
become pirates Their career is usually a 
short one. Vessels are rarely unguarded, 
Private watchmen patrol every whart \ 


special division of the municipal police 


guard the water-front, having their head 
quarters on a fast steamer, and patrolling 
the whole river-front of the city in light 
swift skiffs manned by two men For four 
hours at a time, day and night, these men 


| 


silently row up and gliding 
to the black for the 
noise of unlawful work, or chasing through 
the 


gleam of a passing steamer’s lamp 


down the river, 
close piers, listening 
fog a suspicious boat. disclosed by the 


This Is 
the life of the harbor police. 
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THE DOMESTIC AND 


EEP in the midst of an Alpine mount- 
| ) ain land, about eighty miles north of 
Venice thie the 
principal town in Cadore, 

1477 Titi 
His father belonged to the 
of Vece itatives for 


village oft Pie ve, 


, lies small 


the 


im was born 


district ot 
yhere in 
incient family 


whose 


more 





TIZIANO VEOELLIO.—| 


han a century had held positions of public 
We read that as 
far back as 1321 a member of the family was 
Podesta of Cadore. In the direct 
line from the reeord of 1321 to the birth of 
the artist, all the Vecelli 
awyers or soldiers, aud prominent in state 
Conte Vecellio, the grandfather of 
the artist, was a councilor implicitly trusted 


t 
mportance in the district. 


elected 


celebrated were 


affairs. 


by the people. Gregorio, Conte’s son and 


litian’s father, was “equally distinguished 
by his wisdom in the Council of Cadore, and 
by bravery as a soldier in the field.” His 
position brought him much honor, but little 
wealth, and his sword and an honored name 
were all the inheritance he bequeathed to 


his children. 
s I and Times. With some 
lily, chiefly f 
J. A. Crow? 


, With Ilustrat 


Account 
om New and Unpublished Rec- 
ind G. B. Cavatoaseite. Two 
ions, 

vs Country. By Jostan Gruisert. 


hed munch of the material 


s article, and in some instances the writer has 


rks hav furnis 


xact words of the 


text. 
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LIFE OF TITIAN.* 


Titian’s childhood was spent among n 
ural effect 
through of the 
Cidore was a land of 


scenery whose may be trace 


many vreat works of | 


riper years or 


and detiles, of towering peaks and ragit 
The Castle of Cador 
now only a heap of ruined walls, was si 


mountain torrents. 





RTRA!T BY HIMSELF.) 

ated upon a high hill, surrounded by brok: 
rocks and precipices. Among the few hou 
clustered around it the 
which Titian was born. The cottage st 

remains, honored the inseription ft 

“within these humble walls Tiziano Vecelli } 
began his celebrated life.” Behind it ris 

a sloping hill, where the artist boy pr 

bly spent many a sunny holiday in conte 

plation of the wild and picturesque lat 
scape W ith which, in later years, he beaut 

so many of his most famous paintings. 1 
twilight shadows gathering over the do 
mites of Marmarolo, the mists swathing t 
peaks of Cridola and Cornon, or the stor 
cloud darkening the summits of the Peln 
must have made a deep impression on tl 
poetic mind of the boy, and aroused him t 
careful study of natural grandeur aud be 
ty. In the small square at the side of | 
tian’s birth-place stands a fountain, s 
flowing with fresh-water as it did four b 
dred years ago; and near by, at the base 
the hill, the Piave rushes headlong on 
southward course to the Adriatic 


stood cottage 


by 


~—_ 
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wtistic talent appears to have been | days were approaching when this mistress 
ak veloped in the Vee lli family of of the Mediterrane vo ( econ i mere 
eration of Titian. Francesco, a broth casino for masqueruders “It was the cor 
e great painter, did some very good | fluence of two ages and two spirits, one 
ostly paintings of religious subjects; | Christian and subsiding, and the « ther pa 
ral cousius of Titian’s were also} gan and about to become ascendant.” says 
Paine > and this cha ur¢ Vas re more 

ire no reliable accounts of Titian’s | evident than in the works of art where id 


It is said that his early instruct al Madonnas.,. simple and innoes iS peas 
Pieve was wise enough to see talent t girls, were | y replaces careful 
ith who wasted his school hours | representations of the artist’s model, genet 


pictures in his books with the 


J 


vy some he; 


flowers, and used his influence to| Ruskin says that the most solemn spirit ot 
litian’s father to place him to study | religions faith animates the works of the 
artist in Venice It is also said | Bellini ‘to the last, but that the line of sa 


e astonished his parents by sketching | cred Venetian painters closes with them 


na ona cottage wall But the onl 


record is that, when a boy of only | of 


rs, he left the Cadorine hills anc 


course of study in the artistic work 
f that city. 
s time Venetian art was just assum 
vad and original character. Byzan 
raditions had almost passed away 


remained traces of teehnical 


sm and ancient stiffness, but even 
orks of the Vivarini may be detect 
e rudiments of that art which form 
( golden period 
etlan painting. 
\ ivinl were a 
of artists who 
on the island of 
0 They tlou 
from the middle 
e fifteenth cen 
until its close, 
r enthusiasm 
heir art led them 
ect treasures of 
no one in Venice 
dreamed, and to 
er a hoard of ex- 
nee, Which they 
is a rich bequest 
ie use Of future 
nen. Gentile, 
Giovanni Bellini 
and worked 
t this same peri- 
und the rapidity 
thoroughness of 
progress are al- 
unparalleled in 
history of art. 
Bellini brothers 
more subtly gilt- 
lal any of their 
ecessors. They were men of deep spirit- 
y, and produced pictures of profound 
estness. Their religious pictures were 
religious, fuli and overflowing with gen 
e faith. But the old simpli ty of the Ve- 


tian religion was expiring, the dignity and 
jesty of the city were tottering, and the 


The Bellini were considered the tounders 


nschool. Gentile Bel 


“ 


the grea 


lini Was the most serious, the most scientific, 


Venice, where he immediately be-| and the most conscientious artist of his time 
His paintings acquired such fame that whe 


Mohammed I]. sent an embassador to Ven 


e in search of an artist, who should return 
ith him to take charge of certain decora- 


ons in Constantinople, Gentile was the 


one selected. He painted several magnifi- 


nt pictures for the court of the Sultan, 


but his relations with that sovereign came 


yan abrupt termination. He had painted 





the beheading of St.John. The Sultan af- 


bleed- 


firmed that the representation of th 
ing neck was untrue to life, and in support 
of his assertion immediately caused one of 
his slaves to be beheaded in the artist’s 
presence. Gentile painted for the Sultan no 
more. Overwhelmed with horror, he re- 


nn anton Ted 
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TITIAN S HOUSE IN VENI¢ 


turned to Venice, leaving several unfinished 
works behind him. 
Giovanni Bellini was less severe in stvle 


th 


one of all the old Venetian masters who 


combined all the old purity and simplicity 


n his brother, and was perhaps the only 


of religious ar 


h an intense feeling for 


color He came much nearer to nature in 





ments of rest than any other master 
of his time in Venice, though unconscious 


as yet of those powerful effects which sug- 


gested themselves after the discovery of a 
new medium had multiplied the means at 
the artist’s command. 

After Antonello da Messina introduced 
into Venice the Flemish custom of mixing 
varnish mediums with pigments, some time 
elapsed before the Venetians mastered the 
process; but when they did se, many quali 
ties which had merely germed expanded into 
a luxuriant life. Colors began to acquire 
tones which in gorgeousness and brillianey 
vied with the Venetian dyes, or with the 
hues of Muranese glass, and those Levantine 
tissues for which Venice was, above all oth- 
er countries, celebrated. The buildings of 
the city, with their rich and variegated sur- 


faces, suggested to Gentile Bellini those no- | 


ble backgrounds of church and canal which 
the drier system of tempera had not enabled 
him previously to realize. The waters of 
the lagoons, the bays of the Dalmatian and 
Istrian coasts, and the harbors of the Adri- 
atic were studied by Carpaccio with an ef- 
fect altogether new. The softer expanses 
of the Paduan plain, with its distant fringe 
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of Alp, fetter 
the attention 
Giovauni Bell 
There came int 
Ve hice also a The 
class of painte: 
bred on the ver 
of the Brescian ay 
Bergamasque pro 
inces, or born int 
Friulan hills, « 
of whom carrik 
some new fo) 
of landscape 
him, each of whe 
added somethi 
to the richness 
Venetian color 
The Venet 
were losing t 
Inastery ot 


seas. They 


displaying 
forces on the ( 
tinent, conquel 
provinces on 
main - land, 
making Ver 
what it had 1 
been before 
centre of Italian culture. They attrac 
a rising generation of artists, whose 


was not confined to the lagoon, whose pra 
tice was not bounded by the city; and th 
by a providential combination of causes, | 
ground was laid for the grand editice of Vi 
netian art. 

Titian arrived at Venice at the perio 
its art development most propitious for th: 
growth of his free and active genius. Gent 
Bellini had not as yet exhibited his “Pr 
cession of the Relic;” but that noble u 
terpiece was probably one of the first c« 
positions of moment which met the yout 
eye when he left the first and most element 
ary school form. Giovanni Bellini, althoug! 
he had not produced any thing as thoroug 
ly modern as the Madonna of San Zaceat 
showed by his Madonnas at the Frari ar 
Santa Maria of Murano how thoroughly he 
could combine the facilities of oil with the 
conscientiousness of tempera methods.  ¢ 
paccio was about to compose that grand a1 
striking series of canvases which illustrates 
the legend of St. Ursula. Antonello w 
still living, the greatest portrait painter o! 
his time, the master who shared with Gi 
vanni Bellini the heart of Giorgione; a 
Cima was about.to rival Giovanni as a ¢ 
orist in the setting of those bright alt 
pieces which now charm us by their g1 
but serene solemnity. 

To this city, where art was develop 
with such rapidity, the boy Titian was s: 
in charge of an uncle, who, according 
Dolce, placed him at tirst in the workshop 











f Zuecato, a Venetian painter and mosaist, 
t soon removed him to the charge of Gen 

Bellini. Gentile disapproved of his pu- 

s free and unconventional style, and es- 
ved him by saying that no progress was 

«© expected on the path into which he 
ventured, He is even accused of hav 


¢ made the remark that the young Titian 





d never prove any thing but a dauber, 
.in disgust, left Gentile’s workshop 

| wandered into that of Giovanni Bellini. 
i here he was not satisfied, and seeking 
freedom for expansion, he formed an 
stic partnership with Giorgione, another 
il of the Bellini, of about the same age 
mself. 


It is impossible to follow Titian 
his wanderings through the different 


MADONNA AND ANGELS. UFFIZI PALACE 
orkshops where he studied, or to estimate 
he time spent under each master; but ten 
ears or more must have elapsed since his 
rrivalin Venice when we find him working 
vether with Giorgione, both artists making 





ipid advances toward a freedom and per- 

\ tion of art hitherto unknown in Venice. 
One of the earliest references to Titian 
professionally connects his name with the 
coration of a front. Above the 
ill door on the land side of the Morosini 
lace in the Rio di San Canciano there was 

i fresco of Hercules, said to be one of the 
ry first works undertaken by Titian at Ven- 

e. Titian at a very early period was also 
painter of Madonnas, and in these earlier 
vorks displayed much of the devout feeling 
ft the older Venetian school. One of the 
rst Madonnas known to have been painted 

Vor. LV.—No. 328.—32 
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by Titian is now in 
at Vienna. 


the Belvedere Gallery 
rhere is great breadth and full 
ness of shape in the Virgin and Child, and 
genuine feeling and freshuess of conception 
in the whole composition, but it is evidently 
the work of a youthful painter not yet free 
from conventionalisms. Accidents of tex 
ture and patterns in stuff are 
patient the 
riper years is Wanting. 

During 


drawn with 


eare, and idealism of Titian’s 


a period of eighty 
was a constant worker, and 


years Titian 
the number of 
pictures he produced has hever bee hestima 
ted. Many have been destroyed, others so 
defaced and injured by accidents of time 
that their original glory is gone forever ; 
but still nearly every large picture-gallery 





[FROM TUE 


ENGRAVING BY ANDERLONIL.] 
in Europe possesses genuine Titians, many 
of them of rare beauty and freshness of col 
or. The varied character of Titian’s genius 
was very remarkable. There Is scare ely a 
line of art which he has not enriched. De- 
votional and profane subjects, landscapes, 
and, above all, portraits, grew with surpris 
He 
a hurry, 
sure, firm 
manner, never failing to reach the desired 
effect. Palma Giovane, who, in his youth, 
was Titian’s scholar, has left the following 
interesting record of 
painting: “ Titian,” he 
pictures with 


ing grace under his powerful pencil. 
was a rapid worker, but never in 
developing his conception In a 


method in 
prepared his 
a solid stratum of pigment, 
which served as a bed or fundament upon 
which to return fre quently. Some of these 
preparations were made with resolute strokes 


litian’s 


says, ”° 
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AND SATED LOVE,—BORGHESE PALAOGE, ROME 


of a brush heavily laden with color, the half- | plying remedies as a surgeon might app! 
tints struck in with pure red earth, the lights | them, cutting off excrescences here, super 


with white, modeled into relief by touches | abundant flesh there, redressing an arm, ad 


of the same brush dipped into red, black, | justing or setting a limb, regardless of tl 
ind yellow. In this way he would give the pain which it might cause. In this way |} 


promise of a figure i 


four strokes. After would reduce the whole to a certain symm 


laying this foundation, he would turn the try, put it aside, and return again a third o1 
picture to the wall, and leave it there per- more times, till the first quintessence had 
haps for months, turning it round again aft- | been covered over with its padding of fles] 
er a time to look at it carefully, and scan It was contrary to his habit to finish at on 
the parts as he would the face of his great-| painting, and he used to say that a poet wl 
est enemy. If at this time any portion of it) improvises can not hope to form pure verses 


should appear to him to have been defect- | But of ‘condiments’ in the shape of last r 
ive, he would set to work to correct it, ap-| touches he was particularly fond. Now a 

















TITIAN'S SKETCH FOR THE FALLING HORSEMAN IN ** THE BATTLE OF CADORE.” 


then he would mor 


el the light into 


half-tint with 
rub of his finger, o1 
with a touch of | 
thumb he wor 
dab a spot of dar] 
pigment into son 
corner to strengt 
en it, or throw it 
reddish stroke 
tear of blood, so 
speak to break t 
parts superficial 
In faet, when fi 


ishing, he painted 


much more with hi 


fingers than with 


his brush.” 


One of the earlie! 


works of Titia 


which at the tim 


was considered 


masterpiece, an 
which was a decid 


ed mark of progres 


in Venetian art,was 


the “Artless ai 
Sated Love,” 1m 


in the Borghes 
Palace at Rom: 
The two femal 


figures present 
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rked contrast. On one side of the fount 
eaDs a grat eful, well developed country 
den, her figure slightly veiled by folds 
islin. Her whole attitude expresses in- 
ent pleasure. She gazes over her shoul- 
in a pretty, careless way, as if half con- 
is of the presence of Cupid, who plays 
the water be hind her, but heedless of his 
rements. At the other end of the fount 
sits a haughty, serene woman, her charms 
dina full robe of gray satin with scar 
rimmings. Her back is resolutely turn 
vard Cupid. She has played with the 
ind is weary of him and of all othe 

t things. A bunch of roses lies care 
nu her listless hand, and the lute at 
elbow is unheeded. The background of 


THE BATTLE OF OADORE, 


picture is very beautiful. The balmy 
osphere of an autumnal evening broods 
er the hills, and streaks of gray cloud al- 
ite with bands of light in a sunset sky. 
s characteristic of this picture that the 
ene is laid in the idyllic lowlands of the 
netian provinees, and not in the neigh- 
rrhood of the dolomites of Cadore. The re- 
embrance of his native Alpine scenery be- 
ne dearer to the artist in his more mature 
nhood, 
In 1507 Maximilian of Austria, alarmed at 
growing strength of France on Italian 
1, summoned Venice to grant a passage to 
troops, his purpose being to enforce the 
\ims of the empire at the head of an army. 


Venice replied with a message equivalent to 


a declaration of war. Unarmed, she said. 
the emperor might pass; an army would 
certainly be resisted. Maximilian immedi 
ately gathered his forces, and in 1508 pre 
pared to invade the mountain passes of 
Cadore. Prominent among the ofticers of 
the Venetian army centred at Cadore to 
oppose the Germans were the father and 
uncle of Titian, and other members of the 
Vecelli family. An encounter between the 
two armies took place, and the Germans 
were completely routed. A large painting 
of this battle of Cadore was made by Titian 
twenty years later, in fulfillment of a long 
standing contract to paint a canvas in the 
Hall of Great Council at Venice. A stream 
with steep and rocky banks forms the centre 





FROM A PRINT BY FONTANA,} 


of the foreground. On the right, the Vene 

tian knights, with flying pennons, are moy 

ing into action. Across alight stone bridge 
which spans the banks of the stream the 
head files are charging on the Germans, 
whose cavalry and men-at-arms are falling 
together in wild confusion. The left-hand 
corner of the picture is filled by the figure 
of an imperialist soldier, whose horse is 
stumbling down the bank of the stream, 
while his rider is thrown sideways from the 
saddle, to which his legs still cling with 
spasmodic energy. His sword is in his 
hand, but his left arm is thrown up con- 
vulsively, the head forced back by the shock 
of the lance piercing the ribs, and the reins 
fly loosely in the air as horse and man are 
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ONRIST OF THE TRIBUTK-MONEY, 


hurled to destruction. The marvelous fore- 
shortening of this figure, the outline of the 
forms 


n their tension and agony, are ad- 
mirable; equally so those of a soldier be- 
hind, who stands with his blade ready to 
defend himself, and presents a brawny back 
and arms to the spectator. Deep ravines 
on the right and left part the crags from 
the surrounding hills, and flames and smoke 
ire darting from a house, and from the more 
distant battlements of the fortress. The 
original canvas of this great painting per- 
ished by fire in 1577, but a complete idea 
of the whole composition may be obtained 
from the contemporary print by Fontana. 
Besides the engraving there are also in exist- 
ence several powerful studies of prominent 
figures in the battle-piece which are believed 
to be originals 

The final fruit of this vietory over the 
Germans was a truce between Maximilian 
md Venice: but before this was concluded, 
the great Josses in money and men suttered 
Dd the Venetians reacted seriously on the 
market upon which artists were wont to 


rely, and for several years Titian received 


no Commissions wor 
thy of his talent « 
fame. But the par 
ysis caused by y 
could not diminish t 
industry of the artist 
and although he w 
engaged in no. gre 
public work, he pair 
ed at this period sor 
of his most finis] 
Madonnas, a magi 
cent portrait of a dog 
and that marvel 
pieture, one of 
greatest works of }h 
whole life, the “ Chi 
of the Tribute-mone 
now in the Dresds 
Gallery. 

This picture vi 
painted for the Du 
of Ferrara, and ado 
ed his palace for ma 
years, It is a wo 
which challenges 
miration, after a la 
of more than three « 
turies, with the sar 


a) 
I 
‘ 


irresistible power w 
which it command 
the praises of Titia 
friends and count: 
men at the period 





its completion. It 
related that the art 


it by the remarks 

some German trave 

lers who visited his st 
dio. They declared that they knew of | 
one master capable of really finishing a p 
ture, and that was Diirer; Venetian com)» 
sitions, in their estimation, invariably t 
ing short of the promise they had give 
the beginning. Titian determined to sho 
that the subtlest detail might be compasse 
without sacritice of breadth, and the resi 
of his decision was the “ Christ of the Tr 


ute-money.” Vasari reflects the opinion of 


his time, which holds to this day, that 
‘head of Christ is stupendous and mira 
lous.” It was considered by all the art 
of his time as the most perfect and bes 
handled of any work that Titian ever 
duced, 

Althongh Titian painted large numb 
of Madonnas, altarpieces, and devoti 
pictures, he can not be called a truly 
ious painter, or be classified with those 
ceding him, who worked in true faith. | 
conceptions were artistic, and his aim id 
ized truth. “Nature delights him,” sa 
Taine; “real life is sufficient for him. | 
does not seek beyond this; for the poesy 


was incited to paint 


actual objects, as interpreted by his artist 








a 








His ‘ De- 
nt from the Cross’ might be called a pa- 
the artist has freed himself 
the Christian mood, and is now simply 


is to him sufficiently great. 
tragedy ; 


irtist.” Titian’s Madonnas are beautiful 


mothers, full of fresh, eager enjoy- 








as 


THE ASSUMPTION 


nt and pride with the little child, but 
y lack the religious spirit found in the 
ladonnas of Bellini, and the delicate purity 
nd angelic spirituality of those of Raphael. 
tuskin says: 





“There is no religion in any 
rk of Titian’s; there not the 
nallest of religious or 











is even 


temper 














evidence 
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LIFE OF TITIAN 


Fol 


sympathies either in himself or in those for 
whom he painted 


His larger sacred sub 


jects are merely themes for the exhibition 
of pictorial rhetoric, composition, and color 
Now this is not merely 


because 


Bellini and 


his time were religious men and 


OF THE VIRGIN. 


The difference in their ar 
tistic feeling is a consequence not so much 
of difference in their own natural character 
in their early Bellini 
brought up in faith; Titian in formalism 
Between the years of their birth the vital 
religion of Venice had expired. The vital 


Titian was not. 


as education. was 
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religion, observe, not the formal. Outward 
observance was as strict as ever, and doge 
ind senator still were paint d, in almost ev- 
ery important instance, kneeling before the 
Madonna or St. Mark, Observe the great 


picture of Titian’s in the Ducal Palace. of 


the Doge Antonio Grimani kneeling before 


Faith; there is a curious lesson in it. The 


figure of Faith is a coarse portrait of one of 
Pitian’s least graceful female models. Faith 
had become carnal The eve is first caught 
by the flash of the doge’s armor: the heart 
of Venice was in her wars, not in her wor- 
ship.’ 

A strong confirmation of Ruskin’s opinion 
s found in Taine’s description of the “ As 
sumption of the Virgin,” painted as an altar- 


piece for the Frari at Venice, and which Sir 


Joshua Reynolds pronounced “ most terribly 
dark, but nobly painted.” This picture, 


now in the Venetian Academy of Arts, Taine 


deseribes as follows: “An intense reddish 
purple tint envelops the entire painting; 


utmost vigor of color and a healthy energy 


pervade the whole composition. Below are 


THE MARTYRDOM OF 8ST, PETER, 





the Apostles, nearly all with their heads 
raised toward heaven. Their faces are as 
bronzed as those of the sailors of the Ad; 
atic, their hair and beards are black. Thy 
stand in intense shadow; the centre figure 
in a brown mantle, almost disappears 
the darkness, rendered still denser by ¢] 
surrounding glory. Two pieces of dy up 
of bloody red project vividly in cont: 
with two green mantles. The whole ero 
forms a colossal combination of writhi) 
arms, muscular shoulders, impassioned hea 
and confused draperies. Overhead, midw 
in the air, floats the Virgin in the midst « 
a glowing halo. She is a healthy, vigor 
woman, unestatie, with no trace of the n 
tie smile on her countenance. She is enve 
oped in red and blue mantles, which assu 
countless folds around her superb form \ 
her feet the entire space is filled with a ¢ 
tering band of youthful angels, their fres] 
rosy forms full of the most intense huma 
vitality. Some of the figures stand forwar 
in a full glow of light, sporting their infay 
tile forms with divine freedom in the a 
around them. ~It is a magnit 
cent pagan festival, full 
earnest force and beam 
youthfulness.” 

Another painting in wh 
the immense strength of 1 
tian’s pencil is portrayed 
the celebrated “ Martyrd 
of St. Peter,” the original 
which was destroyed by 1 
in 1867. This picture lives 
numberless imitations and i: 
numerable prints, and, mor 
than all, in the memory ot 
those who went to Venice f 
the sole purpose of seelng 
but the loss to art is still in 
parable, because neither co] 
nor print can give an idea ot 
masterpiece that deserved 
be called sublime. In this pir 
ture above al! others Titian 
produced the human form 
its grandest development, y« 
still within the limits wl 
define nature as contradistir 
guished from the preternatu 
ral conventionalism of Michae 
Angelo. The figures are thos 
of grand combatants, of 
colossal forms of a Hercule 
race, but every excess is te! 


pered by a constant appea 


useless labor to descril« 
work so familiar to every st 
dent of painting, but the pr 
ess of description brings 

points which escape an < 
captivated by artifices of « 
sign and color, The figure 





the reality. It seems almost 
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y prostrate on a grass-grown knoll, his face | panion fled in an agony of 
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ere placed on the verge of the plane of | clotted hair, grasping at the saint’s black 
neation, Inviting examination by their!) mantle and treading on his dress as he dealt 
oseness as Well as by their size. The saint | the final blow. To the left the saint’s com 


fear, his head 


irned upward, his form partly raised on the | and scapular stained with blood, his legs 
cht elbow and fore-arm, the right hand | and arms striding and tossing, his face turn- 

















pointing to the Creed, the left outstretched | ed back and blanched by terror, his eye fas- 
toward heaven; over the prostrate martyr | cinated by the dagger of the murderer, and 
the hired murderer, with bronzed face and | his agitated drapery expressing powerfully 
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a man in tlight To the right, in the dis- 
tance of the glade, the suborner of the mur- 
det hurrie ad on horse Lane k from the scene of 
vuilt Combined with these forms of ath 
letic strength, Titian set a landscape solemn 
in its gloom and grandeut a landscape of 
tall and majestic trees, to the lofty summits 
of which “the last call of the martyr and 
the shriek of his companion had room to 
rise,” lo this lands« ape, on the verge of a 
forest in the higher regions of the Alps, a 
mountain distance of great remoteness was 
added idistance angrily colored, but unit- 
ed with the foreground and sky by an en 
chanted ettect of light, a lambent ray pier- 
cing the clouds perpendicularly to fall on 


riTLANS DAUGHTER, 


the upturned face of the martyr, to edge 
the frame of the flying friar, and project on 
the head and shoulders of the murderer, 
playing brightly the while on the floating 
shapes of two angels poised above the spot 
and looking down as they cheered the vic- 
tim with the palm of martyrdom. 

In contrast with the vehement action in 
St. Peter, martyr, is the quiet domestic pa- 
veant of the “ Presentation of the Virgin.” 
Mary is pictured as a plump little maiden 
in a dress of celestial blue, ascending the 
steps of the Temple. At the top of the 
steps a high-priest in Jewish garments re- 
gards the young girl with kindly gravity. 
In the street before the Temple is a crowd 
of people, such as might be seen any day in 


the public squares of Venice. There is muc} 
beautiful painting of architecture in this 
picture, and in the background, over thy 
heads of the crowd, a rare bit of Cadorine 
landscape, with blue cones of dolomite 
the distance. 

During all these years of activity Tit 
never forgot his Alpine home. When wear 
of his labors or worn by the heats of 
city, he wandered away toward the place « 
his birth, to visit his cottage in the Trevisa 
province, or enjoy the mountain air of ¢ / 
dore. He would pass on his way throug F 
Treviso to Ceneda and Belluno; and in t 
charming landscapes of these regions, whi 
vary from the richest lowland scenery to t] 
most rugged of Alpine rocks, he gratetu 
revived his jaded spirits and refreshed | 
tired eye. On these visits he enriched | 
sketch-book with many fresh glimpses ot 
mountain landscape and exquisite foliag 
studies. He painted, too, many pictur 
which are still the glory of his native tow 
and the churches of the country round abou 
A beautiful altarpiece in the chapel of s 
Tiziano, the property of the Vecelli fam 
claims for itself the glorifying touch of J 
tian’s pencil. It is, no doubt, a work of | 
younger years, given as a votive offering 
the chapel where Titian desired to be buric 
together with his ancestors. His desire wo 
doubtless have been carried out had it 
been for the terrible season of the plague 
Venice, during which he died. This al ‘ uf 
piece, representing a Madonna and Ch 
with attendant saints, is in reality only 
group of family portraits, and this const 
tutes its chief interest. There are other r 
ics of artist recreation in and about Cado1 
which prove that Titian amused himself du 
ing his “ villeggiatura” by beautifying tl 
houses of his friends. He painted in a 
besque the groined ceiling of a small chan 
ber in the house of his cousin and namesaki 
Tiziano Vecellio, which still exists, thoug 
so restored as to have lost all its value 

The date of Titian’s marriage is unknow! 
but the fact of his wife’s death in 1530 is r 
corded. Her name was Cecilia, and on le 
death she left Titian with three childre 
Pomponio, Orazio, and Lavinia, the daug! 
ter so much beloved, whose sweet count: 
nance has been immortalized by her fatli 
in some of his most beautiful paintings. W 
find a letter written to the warder of Mar 
tua by one of Titian’s friends, under date of 
August 6, 1530, which says: “ Our Mast 





Titian is quite disconsolate at the loss o 
his wife, who was buried yesterday.” Tl 

glimpse into the domestic life of the artis 
is very touching. One can see the majesti 
figure of the master bowed with griet 

the midst of his little motherless family. lH 
soon went with his three children to Cador 
and spent a long time there consoling hin 
self with his art. He painted various altat 











THE DOMESTIC 
es for the parish churches, and also a 


ner to be used in church processions. 
s bannel represented three children of 
to Madonna. 


motherless ones 


enthroned 
little 


tlowers an 
three 


to have served him 


s own are 
this 
ing When Titian returned to Venice 


sister Orsola accompanied him, and re 


as models for 


ed in charge of his household until her 
n 1550 

er the loss of his wife, the old house 
Samuele, where he had spent about 
1 years, became dreary and oppress 
him, and before long he hired a lodg- 
thie 


northern suburbs, where he laid 


rarden famous in after-years for the 


ty of its site and the company which 

isionally met there. 
ract the lover of the picturesque in a 
elling on the northern outskirts of the 
Here were fresh vegetation, herbage, 


There was much to 


d trees, something quite different from 
palace fringe of the Grand Canal, or the 
omy shade of the narrow 
tersecting the populous quarters. 


water-courses 
The 
s¢ at San Samuele, which Titian inhab- 

from 1516 to 1530, was in the heart of 
tice, close to the Grand Canal, and equal- 
distant from San Mareo and the Rialto 
litian was in every way an elegant man 
He favorite of all the 
ilian princes; his house was the resort of 


society. was a 


AND ARTISTIC 


LIFE OF TITIAN 


wo 
all the “magnifici” of Venice. Kings and 
his friendship, overwhelmed 
tol 
coulpelisate d, and 


the 


doges sought 


with 


liberally 


him he 
created him a 
He lived 


le, cntertained magnificently, 


which 


COTDTAISSLOLIS, 


Was 


knight and count of empire. 
Ili splendid sty 
and was a “very courteous and polite ren- 


He did not with Michael 


Angelo, that society is a burden involving a 


tleman.” believe, 


loss of power which is better employed in 


creating original works, but, on the contra 
ry, found the th 
friends a relief and refreshment to his mind 


convivial meetings w his 
An interesting description of a supper given 


by Titian is found in a letter written in 1540 


by Priscianese, a well-known Latinist, who 


He 
itian, Aretino 
and Sansovino and Jacopo Nardi, the his- 


came to Venice to publish a grammar. 
was received by who asked 


torian of Florence, to meet him. Priscianese 


writes: “ Iwas invited on the day of the cal 
ends of August to celebrate that sort of Bae- 
chanalian feast which is called ferrare Agos 
to in a pleasant garden belonging to Messer 
Tiziano Vecellio, an excellent painter as ev- 
ery one knows, and a person really fitted to 
by 


season his courtesies any distinguished 


entertainment. There assembled with 
the said M. Tiziano, as like desires like, some 
of the most celebrated characters that are 
now in this city, and of ours chietly M. Pie 
tro Aretino, a 


next to him as great 


wert 


new miracle of nature, and 


an imitator of nature 
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with the chisel as the master of the feast is 
with his pencil, Messer Jacopo Patti, called 
| Sansovino, and M. Jacopo Nardi, and I, so 
that I made the fourth amidst so much wis 
dom Here, before the tables were set out, 
because the sun,in spite of the shade, still 


made his heat much felt, we spent the time 


| 
in looking at the lively figures in the ex 
cellent pictures, of which the house was full, 
md in discussing the real beauty and charm 
of the garden with singular pleasure and 
note of admiration of all of us. It is situa- 
ted in the extreme part of Venice, upon the 
sea, and from it one sees the pretty little 
island of Murano, and other beautiful places. 
Phis part of the sea, as soon as the sun went 
down, swarmed with gondolas, adorned with 
beautiful women, and resounded with the 
varied harmony and music of voices and in- 
struments, which till midnight accompanied 
our delightful supper. The supper was no 
less beautiful and well arranged than copi- 
ous and well provided. Besides the most del- 
icate viands and precious wines, there were 
all those pleasures and amusements that are 
suited to the season, the guests, and the feast. 
Having just arrived at the fruit, your let- 
ters came, and because in praising the Latin 
language the Tuscan was reproved, Aretino 
became exceedingly angry, and if he had 
not been prevented, he would have indited 
one of the most eruel invectives in the 
world, calling out furiously for paper and 
inkstand, though he did not fail to do a good 
deal in words. Finally, the supper ended 
most g: 


yly.” 

Previous to the sack of Rome, in 1527, Ti- 
tian made the acquaintance of Pietro Are- 
tino, pamphleteer, poet, and comic writer. 
Hardly a man of any note in Italy but stood 
connected with Aretino in some sort of per- 
sonal or political relation; not a prince, 
Italian or foreign, but felt the necessity of 
buying his venal services. He was at one 
time private secretary to Giovanni de’ Medi- 
ci, and came into familiar contact with Gio- 
vanni’s friends. How Titian came to be 
connected with a man who, possessing a rare 
combination of talent, wit, and knavery, may 
be characterized as an adventurer, and how, 
knowing him intimately, he kept up rela- 
tions with him, is a strange feature in the 
life of an artist so great and so renowned; 
but from the tirst Aretino appeared to Titian 
as aman of influence with those who were 
the main-stays of his pr torial practice, com- 
ing to Venice, as he notoriously did, with 
strong recommendations to the Doge Andrea 


Gritti. Itisa facet, however, that he was for 


many years very closely connected, not only 
with Titian’s social life, but also acted often 
as a professional go-between in Titian’s re 
lations with his royal patrons. He sat sev- 
eral times to Titian for his portrait. The 
earliest picture Titian made of him has dis- 
bp pre ared, but the one painted in 1545 is now 
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in the Pitti Gallery at Florence. It was fi 
Aretino that the profile portrait of Giovan: 
de’ Medici, now in the Uftizi Gallery at Flor 
ence, was painted. Aretino had been calle 
in 1526,to Mantua, where his celebrated mas 
ter was dying of a gunshot wound. As Gis 
vanni lay dead on his bed, Aretino sent 

Giulio Romano, and had a cast taken of t} 
chieftain’s face. This cast was subsequent 
ly lent to numerous artists, and, among the) 
to Titian, who now revived with its assis 
ance the form of the “Condottiere.” |] 
many earlier pieces produced under s 
lar conditions, this looks as if it had be: 
done from life. The chieftain stands, bear 
less, in profile to the left, and is seen to 1 
Waist in armor, with his hand on a heln 


I 


on which the blow of a sword is apparei 
A red hanging acts as a foil to the cold su 
face of the canvas, as well as toa face of reg 
ular shape, with lineaments indicative 
strength and determined purpose; and t 
bold freedom with which the flesh is paint 
ed is only equaled by the skill with wl 
the polish of the breastplate is represent: 
One of the first of Titian’s royal patro: 
was Alfonso d’ Este of Ferrara, and Tit 
was repeatedly called to work at the co 
of that prince. It was there he met w 
Ariosto, who has celebrated the name of t 
artist in a stanza of Orlando Furioso, « 
scribing him as “the honor of Cador 
Titian, on the other hand, painted the yx 
trait of Ariosto, and a great friendship 
said to have existed between the two mer 
It was during a journey to Ferrara 
February, 1523, that Titian finished the c« 
ebrated “ Baechus and Ariadne” of the Lor 
} don National Gallery. This painting is fi 
of exquisite grace and mythological trut 
Ariadne, near the shore of Naxos, turns | 


ZL 


back to the spectator, her lawn tunic loos: 
enwrapped in an azure peplum, round wh 
a red searf is gracefully entwined, her lin 
and feet and shoulders bare. Her faci 
turned in profile, and her hand raised as 
to screen her from the gaze of Bacch 
whose chariot, drawn by leopards, stops o 
the sward. Bacchus himself, mad with ea 
gerness, leaps from his car, followed by Ma 
nads and Satyrs. Bacchus is an ideal of the 
Greek time, with flesh and blood to indicat 


that he lives, while Ariadne is an inspired 


type of the classic age, as full of grace as 
is possible for any artist to compass. Ri: 
harmony of drapery tints and soft mode 
ing, depth of shade and warm flesh—a 
combine to produce a highly colored glow 
yet in the midst.of this glow the form of 
Ariadne, striving to flee from the presenc: 
of Baechus, seems incomparably fair. 
Charles the Fifth of Spain was the great 
est as well as the most powerful of all 
tian’s patrons. When the emperor was 
Mantua in 1532, he was so much pleas 
with the portrait of the Duke of Mantua | 





ad 





f the deceased Empress Isabella. 
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in that he expressed a wish to have his 
likeness taken by the Phe 
that Titi 
nted portraits of the emperor, and it is 


d that the day 


same hand 


ilt was in aft 


from on which Charles 


OHARI 


Fifth first saw Titian he never conde 
nded to sit to other He 
» commissioned him to paint the portrait 


any master, 
The orig 
| of this picture is supposed to have been 
1 Fleming; but Titian’s painting, ren 
gravely the features of a woman of 

it twenty-five years, was so full of beau 
id inspiration that i 
taken from 


t appeared to have 
a living model. The em- 
r never returned the picture for a sin 
correction. He always retained it near 
and when he was dying, requested that 
should be placed at his bedside. 
When the emperor was at Augsburg, he 
t for Titian, and the valued the 
hig that, although 
in old man of seventy years, he cross 
Alps in the heart of winter, and pre 
The 


as 


artist 
il patronage so hy 
the 
ted himself at the imperial court. 
veror received him “ very graciously 


writes to his friend Aretino, and he was 


mediately set to work to paint portraits 


ot only of the emperor and hi 
tT 


s captives, 
also of the royal and princely person 
es who attended at his court. Mary, Queen 
wager of Hungary, the ladies of her ret 
1¢, the Duke of Alva, King Ferdinand and 


ARTISTIC 


! 


different times | ture of Charles the Fift 


tl 
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07 


iis family his sitters, and 
t was at tl rie celebrated pie 
horseback wa 


l He also painted veral 
Mary 


8 


maintec composi 


ms for uong which 


was the terribly powerful painting of “ Pro 


metheus in Chains.” Two ye later ‘I 


Augsburg foi 


ars 


tian was agall 


1 summoned to 
the purpose of making a li 
Philip, the of Ch | 
and to promote hi 
fitian’s portrait was an ideal 


ures ot 


keness ci 


Prinee 
whole bent 


bei 


irles’s policy 
wishes now s son 
representa 
the pi 
art of Mary Tu 
the 


ish envoy in London that she became 


feat 


the he 


tion of the repellent nee, 


and so wrought upon 


dor when it was shown to her by Span 


yreat 


ly enamored” of her proposed royal consort 
could made of Philip 
which Aretino once said of the emperor hin 

self, that there 


Nature, and the other by 


The same remark be 


were Two one created by 
Pitian. 

Pitian’s connection with the 
not 


remained 


lmperiattam 


was severed by separation. aud he 


in constant correspondence vith 


itt He 


1 Spain, but the 


the Spanish court to the end of his 1 


received honorary titles fron 


money to support them was wanting, and 


the pensions which 
that 


had been promised him 


In 


of fourteen impor 


] 
ned 


from 


Vall 


ite! 
] 


qu remal unpaid, 


does he send a list 


tant pictures tu 
rid, 


nished to the court at Mad 
the “ Venus Ado 
nis,” “ The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,” and 


among which are mad 
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Phe Last Supper,” begging that he may be 
paid for these and for “many others whieh 
I do not remember.” In the ninety-ninth 
vear of his age, only six months before his 
death, he writes once more to his * Catho 
lic and Royal Majesty, Philip the Second :” 
‘My prayer is this: Twenty years have 


elapsed, and I have never had any recom- 
pense for the many pictures sent on divers 
but having re 


gence by letters from the Sec 


occasions to your Majesty ; 
ceived intelli 
retary Antonio Perez of your Majesty’s wish 
to atify 


phot without privations, I now hum- 


vl e, and having reached a great 


li 


bly beg that your Majesty will deign, with 


wcustomed benevolence, to vive such direc- 





ee SNR hae 
yo 


; 
| 





: PrROMETHEUS. [FRO 
ae, 
fe tions to ministers as will relieve my want.” 
: . 
ii The title of Cavaliere, and a few hundred 
dueats at rare intervals, were all that Ti- 
tian ever received from his connection with 


Spain 


litian’s unequaled power as a colorist 
enabled him to paint better portraits than 
any other artist of his time. One stands 


before his canvases as if in the actual pres- 
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ence of the men who lived and worked thre: 
centuries ago. His materials were simple 
According to tradition he was accustome: 
“White, red, and black are all th: 
colors that a painter needs, but one mus 
In knowing “hoy 
to use them” lay one grand secret of Titian 
power, and this kuowledge was not entire 

the of study. Ruskin ‘The 
true artist has that inspiration in him wh 

is above all law, or rather which is conti: 

ally working out such magnificent and per 
fect obedience to supreme law as can in 1 
wise be rendered by line and rule. It 

possible, by measuring and administeri 


to say: 


know how to use them.” 


result 


Says: 


quantities of color, to paint a room wall s 














M A PRINT BY CORT.) 


that it shall not hurt the eye; but ther 
are no laws by observing which we can bl 
come Titians.” This true artist-inspiratio 
is what electrifies us after the lapse of hut 
dreds of years. We stand in befor 
kings, cardinals, and statesmen, and mary¢ 
at the power which has, as it were, snatche« 
them from the grasp of death and time, a: 
given them to us, a goodly company, wi! 


’ 


awe 





THE DOMESTIC AND ART 


we can almost hold converse ; stand 
deed, so vividly there, that they must 
had we the cou ige to ques 
em. Youth old the stal- 
varrior, the fair woman, and the little 
ilare given us with equal fidelity by 
hand. How 


mswel 


and a 


master touchingly 


VENUS AND ¢ 


Strozzi 
reality 


s the picture of the little 
en with her sunny beauty, the 
vhich perished long ago! Ruskin calls 


s picture a “specimen of perfect art.” 
s little Florentine, a daughter of Roberto 
zi, was a child of only ten years when 
to Titian; but the picture he pro- 
is one of the most sparkling portray- 
sof youth that ever were executed by any 
rhe little maid stancs by the side 
1 console, on which her faithful lap-dog 
Her left hand is on the silken back 
f the favorite. Her right holds a fragment 
the cake which both have been munch- 
Both, as if they had been interrupt- 
turn their heads to look straightway 
of the picture seized on 
instant from a 

ne child, with a chubby face and arms, 
nd a profusion of short curly auburn hair; 
hild dressed with all the richness becom 


sat 


] 
ed 


a movement 


nature. She hand- 


Is 


xy an heiress of the Strozzi, in a frock and 
ppers of white satin, girdled with a jew- 
ed belt, the end of which is a jeweled tas- 
the neck clasped by a necklace of pearls 
ipporting a pendant. The whole of the re- 
splendent little apparition is relieved in light 


against the ru 
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sset sides of the room, and in 


t 


silver- gray t casement, throug 


rf ] 


andscape, 


iyains ‘ l 


which we see a stretch « a lake 


and swans, a billowy ran of hills cover 


the bases of more distant mountains, and a 
Phe 


leans 


clear sky bedecked with spare clond 


paneled console against which she is 


UPUD, 


carved at the side with two little figures of 
dancing Cupids, and the rich brown of the 
wood is made richer by a fall of red damask 
hanging. 

Titian often painted his beautiful dangh- 
ter, 
are given In varwus positions. 
the Dresden Gallery an exquisite painting of 


Lavinia, and her lovely face and figure 
There is in 


a young girl with curling blonde hair, dress 
ed in white, which was painted by Titian 
for the Duke of Ferrara as representing “ the 
It 
is supposed from the resemblance to identi 
fied portraits of Lavinia that this picture 


person dearest to him in all the world.” 


represents the beloved daughter in her girl 
hood. In the “ 
picted as a full-grown, robust young wom 


Lavinia” of Berlin she is de 


an, dressed in yellowish flowered silk, with 
slashed sleeves, a chiseled girdle round her 
he 


raises with 


waist, and a white veil hanging trom r 


she 


Seen in profile, 


] 
j 


shoulders. 
both hands, to the 
silver dish piled 

Her head is thrown back, 
to allow three quarters of it to be seen 


of her forehead, 
fruit 


and turned so 


evel a 


with and flowers 
as 
as 
she looks from the corners of her eves at the 


spectator. Auburn hair is carefully brushed 











Sens... 





nme WE igi 
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cs 
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oft the temples, and confined by a jeweled 


diadem, and the neck is set off with a string 


of pearls The whole figure expresses un 
constra ed and mocent freedom of move 
lent, and the face is pure and sweet One 
in gine the pride and pleasure the fa 


ther must have experienced in transferring 


the features being essentially different tro 
those traditionally known as Lavi: 
while they curiously resemble those of \ 
nus listening to the whispering Cupid, at t 
Uttizi in Florence. 

litian was a skillful painter of fen 
beauty. He could paint a Inxurious V¢ 


or a pure, fair woman 











NY 


wa 





equal power. The“ Flora” a 
the two Venuses of the Ufi 
the Venus of Madrid, and 
St. Petersburg, and a very 


==] 


siderable number of. sin 
figures, are magnificent spe 
mens of vigorous drawing a 
perfect harmony of lines 
color. “La bella di Titian 
at the Pitti Gallery in Fl 


ence, belongs to a higher ty 





of women, and is painted wit 
more tenderness, as if the art 
felt some respect for his su 
ject, and would make her pu 
ly and delicately beautiful 
Titian lived to extreme 


served his strength and vita 
ty. The very last months « 
his life he spent with his pa 
ette and brushes still in | 
hand, working on the cany 
of the “ Pieta,” or “Christ « 
Pity.” 

In 1575 the plague broke « 
in Venice. For months tl 
terrible disease raged in tl! 
stricken city, and at lengt] 
entered the house of Titia 
On the 27th of August, 157 
the great master died at t 
ripe age of ninety-nine yea 
Swiftly the news © spre 
through the city that tl 


ists had passed away. 1 
loss was immediately com 
nicated to the supreme a 
thorities. So great had bey 
the terror created by the 

ages of the plague that a la 


contagion in any of the chure!} 
es of the city. This law 

quickly set aside in Titiar 
case. It was ordered that | 





STUDY OF A SOLDIER. 


this charming vision to his canvas. Anoth- 
er portrait in the Dresden Museum is also 
called “Lavinia.” It represents a lady of 
mature years in full dress, and is a genuine 
Titian; but some crities question whether it 
was intended as a portrait of his daughter, 


rest in the “Chapel of 1! 
Crucitied Saviour” at the Fra 
for which he had been prepa 
ing his last picture. On the 28th of A 


gust the canons of St. Mark came in pr 
cession to San Canciano; the body was take? 


solemnly to the Frari and laid in the eart 
where it has rested in peace for three cet 
turies. 


age, and to the very end he pre 


greatest of all Venetian art 


had been passed prohibiting 
the burial of a vietim of the 


remains should find a place ot 














GENERAL STARK AND THI 


rENERAL STARK 


centennial 


AND 


celebration, August 16, 
vear, of the victory ot Ben- 
will be but the repetition on 


present 


a large 
of a festival observed by Vermouters 
for tl 


the last century. 


rians have rightly estimated the im 
ce of this battle more by its moral 


on the national cause than by the 


) BATTLE OF 


CH 


BENNINGTON 


1 BATTLE BENNINGTON 


and foreboding throughout the 


country, It 
involved great le 


iss Of army stores, and was 
accompanied ya depressing influence on 


test of thei 
Hubbardton wit t] 


our troops, trom tl 


1e unequal cor 
rear-guard at 
force of the ene my Schuy le 
gate to the North R 


England seemed at the merey 


strony 
the en 
New 
vad 


trance ut 


the 





JOHN STARK 


nber of troops engaged. 
est from the fact that, aside from the 
stance of the small force under Warner, 
is one of the few battles of the Revolu- 
fought by the militia without the help, 
wide from the purposes, of the leaders 
the Continental army. Three States, 
vy Hampshire, Massachusetts, and young 
rmont, then only a few weeks old, have 
credit and glory of giving the first im- 
tant check to Burgoyne. 
The evacuation by the patriots of Ticon- 
roga on the 7th of July had carried sorrow 


It has also an 


In the 
brought, the 


ers. extremity 


new 


to which 
army and its leader were 
providentially furnished, and in one month 
the extemporized force threw 
gauntlet to the veteran invaders 

John Stark, selected at this critical peri 
od by the colonial authorities of New Hamp 
shire to lead its militia, had acquired a good 
reputation in the French w 
early battles of the 


we were 


down the 


the 
was 


and 
Revolution. 


al In 


He 


born in Londonderry, New Hampshire, Au- 


gust 28, 1728. 


Archibald Stark, his father, 
a native of Scotland, was educated at Edin- 
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burgh University, and was one of the colony 
of em grants who came to this country in 
1720 and the Merrimac 
River, under the auspices of the Massachu- 
In 1735, the fam- 
hire, 


the year settled on 


setts colonial government 


Ly having lost their house by moved 





HESSIAN SOLDIER, 


eight miles north on the river to Harrytown, 
afterward called Derry field, and subsequent- 
ly Manchester. Here, on a large farm beor- 
dering on the river, and about a mile from 
the compact part of the present city, was 
the home of the family for several genera- 
tions. 

Che vicinity was then a wilderness, and 
a frontier life was well caleulated to pro- 
duce in young Stark that tine physical de- 
of that 
carried him through the hardships and per- 


velopment and power endurance 
ils of partisan warfare in later years. 

When about twenty-four years of age he 
went on a trapping expedition to Baker's 
River, in the northwestern part of the State, 
having as companions his elder brother Will- 
am and two hunters named Simpson and 
Eastman. 

Beaver-skins in large quantities had been 
collected, and the trappers were about re- 
When they 
roving band of Canadian Indians. Simpson 
and John Stark 


captured, while William made his eseape. 


turning, were ambushed by a 


was shot, Eastman were 
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The captives with their booty were ta 
to Canada, whence they were redeeme 
months after by a commissioner from VM 


sachusetts, the equivalent fiven for S 
being an Indian pony valued at $103 
At the commencement of hostilities 


French war of 1755, Stark, having 





some reputation as a guide to royal su; 
ing parties in the northern wilderness 
commissioned an officer in Rogers's cor 
frontiersmen—an organization of 100 s« 
In this service he was distinguished fo 
deliberate action in battle, prudencs 
management of his company, and great } 
ers of physical endurance. On the 
tion of hostilities in 1759 he retired t. 
quiet pursuits of the farm, where for six 
years he remained, following the peace 


1 


industries for which he had an inclinati: 
In this interval of time Stark was mai 
to Miss Page, of Dunbarton. He made 
rangements to take the homestead into 
own possession, and employed his tir 
advancing the general condition of the 
erecting buildings, and 


new planting 


chards. A new township adjacent, « 
by Stark and two partners, was abou 
time surveyed and colonized, receiving 
name of Dunbarton. 

The first blood of the Revolution, she 


Lexington, aroused Stark from his lift 
quiet industry. Like Putnam, he left « 
thing. behind when he saw his country’s j 
il before him, and in less than an hour at 2a 


hearing the news, he had mounted his ly 
and started for recruits, appointing 
dezvous at Medford. 
he mustered thirteen full companies, in t 
hours, into service, and 200 men remai 
were made the nucleus of a second org 
zation. Captain Stark received a colo 
commission, provisionally, from Massa: 
setts, until New Hampshire could act 

The familiar story of Bunker Hill is n 
er told without bringing into deserved prot 
inence the First New Hampshire Regin« 
under Stark. At the point of the line hy 
by it the British commander brought to lb 
the flower of his foree, the Welsh Fusile: 
a battalion noted for its prowess, and fres 


Two days succees 


from the terrible field of Minden. It went 
into action 700 strong, but at roll-call the 
next morning only &3 answered to. the . 
names. The killed and wounded of the . 


assailants were 93. 

From this period to the opening of 
year 1777 we find Stark active in the fi 
in the campaign season, and busy in rect 
ing service in the winter. His 
included in Sullivan’s brigade, was ord¢ 
to Ticonderoga in the summer of 1776, whi 
under Gates, he served as brigadier. At 
approach of winter the First New Ha) 
shire Regiment was included in the 
re-enforcement sent to Washington to 
trieve, if possible, the fortunes of the n 


regime 








cle 


tered the town. 





GENERAL STARK AND THE 
The period of enlistment of Stark’s 
expired before the affair of Trenton, 
on the personal appeals of their com 
whole force enlisted for six 
For this they were rewarded with 


the re 


naci 
eks. 
position of van-guard to Sullivan’s bri 
one oft the two attacking columns, at 
nton,and were the tirst of our troops that 
Sullivan’s brigade was 
the battle of Princeton, and made a gal- 
t record in the brief and bloody actien. 
In the spring of 1777, Stark, while engaged 
recruiting and forwarding his regiment 
liconderoga, learned that his name had 
1 dropped by Congress from the list of 
This 


ls recommended for promotion. 


is the second indignity of the kind oftered 


ites to the 


TT; 









ppointed by that power. 
rigadier was therefore issued, giving Stark 


since the opening of the war. Conscious 
patriotic motives and of success in his po 
mn, he ascribed the action of Congress to 
jealousy of enemies, and declared that 
1 the 
Notwithstanding the appeals made 
im to remain in the army, he resigned 
But he did not 
ix his efforts as a citizen in the patriot 
he 
urged on e1 
for the 


or forbade his remaining longer i 


s commission and retired. 


sent his own sons to, the field, 
] 
a 1 
tments 
months 
the 
affairs 


Kou 
iged 
ot Ih 
Northern mili- 
department. 

e fall 
va, the repulse 
Hubbardton,the 
vosed situation 


the young 


as- 


of Ticon- 


set- 
Ver- 
ru 


nents 
t, and the 
of the 
ce of Burgoyne 


rough 


in 


rs ad 
Eastern 
England, 
ud alarm in ev- 
quarter threat- 
The dele- 
colo- 
of 
Hampshire, 
inulated by the 


il Assembly 
\\ 


THE 


OLD 


rit and liberali- 


of John Langdon, their presiding officer, 
ited to raise two brigades, the command 
for the immediate 
ered to Stark, 

No time was to be lost. 


one exigency being 
A messenger was 
spatched to bring the retired ofticer before 

Committee of Military Affairs, and the 
mmand was tendered to him. It was ac- 
ited, on condition that the troops should 

independently of Congress or of officers 
A commission as 


VoL. LV.—No. 328.—33 
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SL 


discretionary powers to act In connection 
with the main army or inde pendently, as 
circumstances might require Recruiting 
for three months’ service was now carried 


forward briskly; a day sufficed to enlist and 
organize a company in the larger towns, and 
General Stark was enabled in about a week 
to start with a large portion of his force for 
the rendezvous at Charlestown, on the Con- 
necticut River. 

Iwo weeks only had passe d since the first 
alarm from the capture of liconde roga, and 
yet Stark 


torce 


was and drilling 


organizing his 


The 
sent forward a detachment of a few hundred 
men tothe support of Warner's broken regi 


for action. last week in July he 


ment of Continentals at Manchester—a town 


twenty-two miles north of Bennington. On 


the 4th of August a scout of 100 men, under 
Colonel Emerson,was sent to the valley of Ot 
ter Creek, north of Manchester, with diree 
tions to rendezvous at the latter place, whith 
er Stark himself marched with the remainder 
of his force, after leaving 200 men at Charles 
town as a garrison. The column in its march 
across the Green Mountains was augmented 
by militia under Colonel Williams. 


i 





CATAMOUNT TAVERN, BENNINGTON 


The Vermont Council of Safety, a 


mittee of twelve, sitting at Bennington, had 


oO com 

acted with such vigor in recruiting and cot 

respondence that General Schuyler antici 

pated great from the militia. 
When Stark, therefore, arrived at Manches- 
ter, he found General Lincoln, acting under 
orders from Schuyler, ready to march the 
whole force to “the Sprouts,” a rendezvous 
at the mouth of the Mohawk. High words 
passed between the commanders, and Stark, 
showing that his commission gave him plen- 


assistance 
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ary powers, flatly refused to leave Benning- 
ton uncovered. He, however, wrote to the 
commander of the Northern army, offering 
to co-operate in any manner with him when 
the immediate danger to Bennington was 
over. Lincoln left, only two days before the 
battle, to report his failure. 

Rumors of a foray by Burgoyne in the di- 


rection of the Continental stores at Ben- 
nington now became frequent; Stark, there- 
fore, on the 8th of August, left Manchester 
with his brigade for the former place. His 





OATAMOUNT MONUMENT, 


whole force was but about 900, the scouts 
under Emerson not having arrived, and sev- 
eral companies being detained at Charles- 
town. Colonel Warner now sent out a small 
force, under Captain Chipman, to bring in a 
quantity of muskets left stacked in the for- 
est by the enemy near Hubbardton at the 
breaking up of Hale’s regiment in the re- 
treat; then, leaving the remainder of his 
force to await orders, he went forward with 
Stark to assist by his counsel and knowl- 
edge of the country. 

Bennington was at this time a frontier 
town having about 1500 inhabitants. It 
was named in compliment to Governor Ben- 
ning Wentworth, of New Hampshire, under 
whose auspices it was settled about twenty 
years preceding, being then included in the 
towns surveyed on the disputed boundary 
line between New York and the New Hamp- 
shire grants. The Council of Safety had 
been in session here about a month, having 
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their head-quarters at the “Green Mount 
ain House,” afterward better known as the 
“ Catamount Tavern”—a name given it fron 
the stutfed skin of a catamount placed o1 
the summit of the pole supporting the land 
lord’s business sign. The council-chambe) 
of the committee was a busy place; Star! 
was in daily consultation with the members 
and scouts were several times a day sent ou 
on all roads leading to the north and west 
The town was filled with militia, two regi 
ments of Vermonters being in process of o1 
ganization. 

On the 9th of August Stark encamped i: 
the west part of the town, a few miles fron 
the village, but soon judged it prudent, from 
the report of scouts, to move to a point bet 
ter adapted for attack, on the Walloomsack 
River, nearly north from his former positio: 
and near the road leading from Benningtor 
to Cambridge, New York. This was hardly 
accomplished, on the 13th, when he received 
information of the arrival of a force of about 
150 Indians at Cambridge, twelve miles dis 
tant. A force of 200 men, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Gregg, was immediately sent agaiust 
the enemy. At night a courier arrived with 
the intelligence that the Indians were but 
the advance guard of a force of the enemy 
advancing, with artillery, under Colone! 
Baum, assisted by Governor Skene. Swift 
couriers were now sent to Manchester fo1 
Warner’s and Emerson’s men, and tidings 
forwarded to Bennington, six miles distant, 
for the immediate help of all the militia in 
the vicinity. Leaving a camp guard, Stark, 
on the morning of the 14th, moved his whol 
force westward across the Walloomsack, on 
the road to Cambridge, to meet the enemy ; 
but he had advanced only a short distance 
when he met Gregg falling back in good o1 
der before a superior force half a mile dis 
tant. A line of battle was immediate); 
formed; seeing which, the enemy stopped 
pursuit and began manceuvring, with the 
evident purpose of avoiding a collision 
Failing to draw the enemy onward, and the 
ground being unsuitable for a general ac 
tion, Stark retired his force a mile, and en 
camped, intending to attack when his re 
enforcements came up the following day. 

Scouts soon reported that the enemy was 
encamping west of the State line, on thi 
banks of the little river, at a point easily 
fordable. At this place a bridge and six 01 
eight rude log-houses in a clearing gave 
them some advantages of shelter and po 
sition. The accompanying map, drawn by 
direction of ex-Governor Hall, of Benning 
ton, gives an accurate view of the batt! 
ground and camps. In this position, wit 
scouts occupying the neutral ground, th 
belligerents slept on their arms. 

The morning of the 15th brought a ter! 
ble storm of wind and rain, which the par 
ties were in no condition to meet. Fight 
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GENERAL STARK 


AND THE 


in such pouring torrents was out of the 
atte! 
yarade, cowered for partial shelter in the 
and Stark, 


parties, Withdrew them, and sheltered 


Baum’s foree, a semblance 


houses: after forming tlank 
as well 
under 
hone, 


as possible in their brush 
the lee of rents 


menu 
ts and fences, 
re were 
Surrounded by forests and concealed from 
ther by intervening hills, the opposing 
out numerous scouts, who were 
the of the day. 
e flint-lock muskets, with all care possi- 
that 


wie, and by noon Fraser’s marksmen, whom 


es sent 


ne in wet brush most 


vere so drenched few would ex 


m had sent over the stream to support 
Indians, withdrew to the bank and left 
ground to the Americans. Our scouts 
advanced, harried the enemy working 
r intrenchments, and, with no loss, 
ed before night about thirty, including 
o Indians, whose silver ornaments were 
ight as trophies into camp. 
The scene on the ground oceupied by 
im was a busy one despite the weather. 
e previous evening he had selected two 
s by the river-bank, which he proceeded 


mee to fortify, his troops working with 


icrity in the storm. The position was 
ut half a mile west of the line dividing 
rmont from New York; the battle was 
is fought in the latter State. The log 


ses were partially demolished, and the 
test timbers, with logs cut on the ground, 
re drawn by the artillery horses or cat 
d by the men to the highest of the two 
s up the stream, and placed in position, 
th earth filling the interstices. 
vork of difficulty, as often when the earth 


This was 
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was banked against the logs, the rain would 


back, labor fruitless 
Nearly half a mile down the 
bank, the 


being rapidly prepared for the security o 


wash it rendering the 


stream, on the 
the hills was 


opposite smaller of 


Peter’s corps of Tories, under Colonel Pfis 
ter. <A was laid of rails, afte 
the Virginia and the 
whole tilled in with flax pulled from an ad 
jolning tield. Slight defensive 
to defend the pass of the bridg: 
and the ascent on the south of the redoubt 
This labor extended far into the night of 
the short respite 
the being 
doubt, and, with no tire to dry the troops 
had with the 
wild whoops of the Indians or an occasional 
At midnight a 
received by 


breast work 


manner of a fence, 


works were 
also built 


15th, when a was given 


marksmen ealled into the re 


such rest taken as could be 
shot coming from the front. 


dispate h from Bre Vinan was 
Baum, stating that help would be forth-com 
ing the next day. 

Chus affairs remained at daybreak on Sat 
urday, the 16th. rhe Berkshire militia had 
the night, and chaplain 
Parson Allen, immediately reported at head 
Stark had failed to get reliable 


accounts of Breyman’s approach, but his en 


arrived in their 


quarters, 
ergy of action saved him from the effects of 


A plan of at 
tack had been decided in council by Stark 


Baum’s confident strategy. 
his officers, and the Bennington committee 
and with the early dawn preparations wer 
made to carry it into effect. The rain, aft 
er fourteen hours’ duration, abated in the 
night, and the morning 
pleasant; not a breath of wind stirred the 
dripping vegetation, and the swollen rivet 
showed by its turbid current the extent of 


broke clear and 
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the storm Both camps were astir betimes 
preparing for the contest. 
It was a Stark 


strike only with a full preparation ; 


military with to 


accord- 


axiom 
ingly, orders were given for the drying and 
cleansing of all arms, after which rations 
were served, and a deliberate review held of 
the condition of the 

While 
take a glance at the personal appearance of 
Che American troops com- 


troops. 


these events are occurring, let us 


the belligerents. 
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several miles distant. These organizations 
were in process of formation, few of them 
being half filled. None had a distinct 
uniform except the Rangers—a 
Davy Crockett men, dressed in frocks wit} 
In the tactics of the fores 
these Rangers were at home, being a go 
match for the Indians, whose whoop the 
nearly imitated in their night countersiy 
which was “ three hoots of an owl.” 

The commander of the 


body of 


green facings. 


Americans, w 


prised eight incomplete regiments: five com- | the trusty Warner at his side, moved rapid] ‘ f 
‘ 
\ Bey 
’ 
GENERAL STARK HARANGUING HIS MEN, 
panies from Berkshire County, Massachn-| through the camp. He was in the prime of i A 


Colonel Simmons; the Sixth New 
Hampshire, Colonel Nichols; the Eleventh 
New Hampshire, Colonel Hobart (incorrectly 
given Hubbard in the reports); the Twelfth 
New Hampshire, Colonel Stickney; and a 
hundred scouts, Colonel Emerson. Vermont 
was represented by a small force of militia, 
Colonel Williams; a regiment from Benning- 
ton and the towns adjoining, Colonel Brush ; 
and the Green Mountain Rangers, Colonel 
Herrick. The Continentals of Warner, 140 
in number, and Emerson’s men, were yet 


setts, 


life, forty-nine years old, dressed as a Con 
tinental brigadier, and mounted on a beau 
tiful brown colt. His only staff officer was 
Warner, sixteen years his junior; and | 
medical department numbered but one o1 
two surgeons. The entire force was abo 
1750, of which New Hampshire furnis! 
about 1000; Vermont, 500; and old 
shire, 250. A regiment from Worcester Coun 
ty, Massachusetts, advanced as far as old 
Hadley to participate in the action, but be 
ing too late for the service, returned. 


Ser 





ser’s marksmen, 100 Canadian 


} 


GENERAL STARK AND THE 


Baum’s force comprised about 1000, of 
hom 150 were Indians, 200 Tories, 100 Fra 
Rangers, 5 
isseurs, and 370 Riedesel’s dragoons, o1 
This number 
nearly twice as large as given by Bur- 

e in his official report to Germain, but 
s general’s veracity, when he had a pur- 


lessians, acting as infantry. 


se to serve, was of an exceedingly elastic 
The British dead 
hered the next day over 900, and Bur- 


der prisoners and 


voyne’s orderly book makes his loss in the 


Baum’s force was well made: 


o engagements over 1200. The disposal of 


the Tories, or 


Peter’s corps, With a small platoon of Hes- 


ins, held the small hill, the Canadians were 
osted 
vere posted in the breastworks west of the 
I dge, de 
vity of the large hill, while the remainder 
the in the redoubt 
ounded by the Indian scouts in the forest. 
he German commander evidently wished to 
void battle; at half past nine he withdrew 
s outposts, leaving the Indians only in the 


in the log-houses, a few Hessians 


the chasseurs were at the east 


Hessians were sur- 


st to guard against surprise. 

mid-day approached, the Americans 
the loeality 
vas a large tield, the entrance to which was 


4 
\s 


ere massed to receive orders; 
y sliding bars and tall posts peculiar to the 
Stark leaped to the topmost rail, 
teadied himself by the tall post, and ha- 


inity. 


rangued his troops in the well-known sen- 


nees: “ Now, my men, yonder are the Hes- 
ins; they were bought for seven pounds 
enpence a@ man. Are you worth more? 
it. To-night the American flag floats 
ver yonder hill, or Molly Stark sleeps a 


widow!’ Throwing knapsacks, jackets, and 


Prove 


all baggage in heaps, and placing a guard 


over them, the force started. 


Colonel Her- 
rick’s Rangers, with the Bennington militia, 
00 strong, were sent to make a detour to 
Baum’s right; Colonel Nichols, with 350 men, 
was sent te the rear of the enemy’s left 

the two forees, when joined, to make an at- 
; 200 men under Colonel Stickney and 


tack 


Colonel Hobart, including part of the Berk- 
hire militia, were sent against the Tory 
vorks, with directions to keep concealed in 
. corn field near by and await the opening 


of the 
hat 


action at Baum’s hill. Foreseeing 
there would be close work with the 
lories, who were in citizens’ dress, like his 
wh force, Stark gave directions to the at- 
tacking party that a corn husk in the hat- 
sand should be the badge of his own men. 
\ guard under a sergeant was posted near 
the bridge to prevent communication be- 
ween the two wings of the enemy during 
the movements of the flanking parties, and 
the disposal of the forces was complete. 

As a cover to his designs, Stark now moved 
forward his reserve, and employed the time 
| marching slowly around a hill in full view 
ttheenemy. This seemed to perplex Baum, 
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as his servant, Henry Archelaus, afterward 
said, ** He the with 
tield-glass, and directed his artillerv-men to 
fire the 


scanned movement a 


on column.” This cannonade did 
10 great harm, and the ruse was continued, 
with a variety of movements, for nearly three 
At length, about three o'clock, the 


flanking parties had reached their coveted 


hours. 


position and communicated with each other 
The In 
dians retired before the advancing line, and, 
panic-struc k, tled to the redoubt, re porting 
that the forest was full of Yankees. 


Nichols was the first to open fire. 


seeing 
the columns closing with a tightening coil 
around the hill, the savages dashed through 
the opening between the two detachments 
in single file, and, yelling like demons, made 
their escape, leaving a few of their number 
As the line pressed up 
to musket range, Baum opened a fire of small 


dead or prisoners, 
arms, and brought one o 
ward to the angle left exposed by the flight 
hot 


t the ycannon for 
of his savage allies. The action became 
on both sides, but the assailants being shel 
tered by trees and brush, received little in 
jury from the Hessian fire, delivered breast 
high, without aim. New developments and 
attacks now rapidly ensued in every quar 
ter; 
continuous, and obstinately maintained for 


the discharge of musketry was rapid, 


nearly an hour, when an explosion occurred 
in the redoubt that shook the hill by its vio- 
lence, sending blinding smoke and flying 
Appall 
ed at the detonation, there was a momentary 
lull among both parties. The tumbril, o1 
ammunition cart, of the Hessians had ex- 
ploded. Comprehending instantly the acei 
dent, the Americans, with a cheer along the 
whole 
No troops could withstand such a tide; 


fragments among the combatants. 


a dash for the parapet. 
it 
poured in at every angle with an impetu- 
osity that defied resistance. 

Muskets elubbed were opposed to bay- 


line, made 


onets; sabre and pike came into full play. 


Baum was driven back, unable to use his 
artillery, and all discipline in both forces 
seemed lost, except where the German com- 
mander and a few sturdy Hessians charged 
with sabre when unable to load 
Part of Fraser’s marksmen rushed over the 
parapet, and leaving a few of their number 
Baum 
a shot, and the force 


muskets. 


dead and wounded, escaped. 
mortally wounded by 
around him, panie-struck, tled down the 
hill to the south, where Stark’s forces were 


was 


advancing to meet them. 

The action on the plain below, with the To- 
ries under Pfister and the Canadians in the 
log-houses, was but the sanguinary counter 
part of the scene at the redoubt. At the first 
discharge from Nichols’s column the conceal- 
ed troops rushed through the corn, receiving 
three volleys, which they did not deign to 
return until they emerged from their cover 
upon a field of flax at the foot of the breast- 
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work. Here girdled decayed trees gave them 
partial shelter, and behind these some of 
the others 
sought the cover of the rank flax and corn. 
A rapid and continuous fire now commenced 


men placed themselves, while 


on both sides. A small platoon of Hessians 
in the breastwork delivered at rapid inter- 
vals their fire, without aim, giving way at 
each to the with 
handkerchiefs tied as turbans, appeared, al- 
ternating their volleys rapidly with the reg- 
ulars. At the explosion in the large redoubt 


discharge Tories, who, 


up the stream a charge was made, with a 
whoop and hurrah, on the Tories. It was 
now corn husk against turban in a desperate 
death-grapple. Musket stocks supplied the 
place of bayonets on both sides. The ene- 
my was pushed back; Pfister fell, mortally 
wounded, and the remnant around him eall- 
ed for quarter, The Canadians, seeing the 
capture of the two strongholds, surrendered 
with the chasseurs, who, hemmed in, made 
little or 


won, 


no resistance. The first fight was 
A hasty disposal was made of the pris- 


oners. The Tories, numbering about 160, 


were tied by pairs to a leading rope, with 
a horse attached; the remaining captives, 


about 450, were permitted the honors of war, 
being marched in close ranks with a strong 
flank guard to Bennington. 
quartered in the ehureh. 
It was now nearly six o’clock, Stark and 
Warner to the redoubt. Baum, 
attended by his faithful servant Henry and 
a Hessian surgeon, was being removed from 
the field. Looking around at the fearful 
work made in the redoubt, Stark remarked 
that the Americans had fought like hell- 
hounds. “Truly,” said Baum, “ they fought 
more like hell-hounds than soldiers.” Baum 
and Pfister were taken to the same house, a 
mile distant, in Shaftesbury, where both 
died the following day. 


Here they were 


hastened 


The Hessian com- 
mander has always been held in great re- 
spect. The best surgical care and nursing 
failed to save him; but friend and foe have 
uniformly testified that a braver man than 
Frederick Baum never lived. 

The force now remaining on the field were 
somewhat separated. Random firing was 
heard on the Cambridge Road, in the vicin- 
ity of Sancoie Mill, two miles distant, and 
tidings soon came that a body of Hessians, 
600 or 700 in number, was advancing, with 
Nearly at the same moment 
the drums of Warner’s regiment announced 
its advance, with Emerson’s scouts from Ben- 
nington, the column being led by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Safford and Major Rann. Halt- 
ing a few moments at the river to take a 
hasty draught and fill their canteens, the 
troops pressed forward to meet the new 
danger. Every available man was hurried 
to the front. 

Skene had been posted by Banm about 


two cannon. 
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mid-day at the Sancoic Mill to communicate 
with Breyman, and hurry forward the re- 
liefcolumn. As the artillery in the redoubt 
had been playing on Stark’s reserve for sevy- 
eral hours, Skene appears to have taken the 
din of the battle for a continuance of th 
cannonade. Posted on the line of retreat 
of the few who escaped, it seems impossible 
that the guard at the mill should be in ig- 
norance of the issue of the engagement: but 
Skene afterward averred that he knew not, 
when Breyman arrived, that Baum’s fate 
had already been decided. He aceordingly 
pressed the innocent Breyman on to the 
rescue, 

Groups of militia now appeared in the 
undergrowth near the road to the left of 
the Hessians; Skene declared them royal- 
ists, and galloped his horse into an inter- 
vening clearing, and hailed them. The an 
swer was a volley of bullets. Instantly the 
column was halted, the cannon brought up 
to the front, and the whole force deployed 
across the road. The forest to the right 
and left now revealed bodies of militia, and 
both sides endeavored by flanking parties 
to get a vantage-ground. The Americans 
lacked unity of purpose in their movements, 
and officers were hurrying to and fro trying 
to form some semblance of a line of battle; 
but before this could be accomplished the 
troops were obliged to fall back. When 
they had thus been pressed for half a mile 
an officer from Warner’s corps dashed among 
them, entreating them to hold out, for help 
was just at hand. Hardly were the words 
spoken ere a grape-shot tore the mouth of 
his horse; but notwithstanding the plun- 
ging of the animal, he kept his seat and 
urged on the wavering line. In a moment 
Warner’s and Emerson’s men, with strong 
flank guards, appeared advancing in line ot 
hattle. ‘This was the nucleus wanted as a 
gathering point; it was at once made avail- 
able, and a most obstinate and bloody cou 
test ensued. A dash was made, and one ot 
Breyman’s cannon captured; a counter- 
charge, and it was retaken. Our forces 
were pressed back to within three-quarters 
of a mile of the captured redoubt; but thi 
earnest efforts of Stark and Warner in 
bringing up Baum’s captured cannon with 
more troops now gave strength for a brill 
iant charge, in which Breyman again lost a 
cannon, and began to fall back, contesting 
every inch of ground. In about a mile hi 
deployed into a field on his left, and made a 
desperate effort to use his remaining can 
non; but the aetive militia were there be- 
fore him in the undergrowth skirting the 
clearing. Skene galloped to the cannon to 
encourage the artillery-men, when his hors¢ 
was shot, and fell, entangling his ride: 
Extricating himself, he seized one of the 
artillery horses, cut the traces that held thy 
plunging animal to the pole, mounted, ani 














d. leaving behind him the Hessians and 
full retreat. The 
md fight was practically ended, and the 


man following in 


yas won! 
Phe fugitives pressed down the road, some 
n the mud 
d begging 1n their foreign Speer h for mer- 


: before their 


pursuers, 


others, entangled by their armor in the 


hes, surrendered to the groups following 


The darkness had now become so 
it that friend could hardly be distin 
shed from foe. The pursuers were re 
ed 
The fruits of the victory were four brass 


mn, about 1000 stand of arms, 250 sabres, 
it loads of army supplies, four ammu 
the in 
the 
in the State Capitol at 
one is held at New Boston, New 
pshire, and the fourth is lost. 


Wagons, twenty horses, and 


uments of two drum corps. ‘Two of 
on are now 


tpelier, 


The pris 
s, aside from officers, surgeons, and sery 
100 of whom 
ere captured in the second action; 207 of 
e enemy were found the next 
dead on the field of battle. 
tructions to Baum and Skene were among 
captured papers found on the officers. 
The American 
ill to that of the enemy, a large part of 


s, were about 700, nearly 


day (Sun 


Burgoy ne’s 


loss was proportionably 
being before the Tory breastwork. Stark, 

s official report to the New Hampshire 
horities, states that his brigade—nearly 
lost forty 
killed. If Ver 
the 


-thirds of the fighting force 
» wounded and fourteen 
nt and 


Massachusetts lost in 


same 
tio, the aggregate would be less than 100. 
Among the incidents of the battle not 


hitherto found in print is the loss of Stark’s 
horse while he was engaged in a reconnais 


nee on foot during the action. Profess- 


Butler reeords it, having found the ad 
rtisement in an old file of the Hartford 
( ant, of date October 7, 1777. It is as 
follows: 
the Connecticut Courant, Tuesday, Oct. 7, 1777. 
TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD 
OLE from me the 





riber, from Walloomfcock 








of actior h of Auguft last, a brov 
MARI urs ( had her forehe A 
a ated faddle, blue g trim’d with white 
ed bridle. It is ear requ d com 
fafety and others in authority, to exert the 
¢ faid thief and mare, tk 





tice, and the mare brot 
whoever he ke, fhall receive the above reward for 
that fum. //oz 


rnominious mut 





STARK, B.D.G 
1777: 
August 22, Stark sent his official report to 
rates, thus recognizing the authority of his 
mtinental superior officer; but he sent no 
eport to Congress, “thus,” says Everett, in 


( 
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his biography (Sparks), “disdaining to make 


his success the instrume 


ut of a triumphant 


accommodation 


The day before the news from Bennit 


ton was received at PI 
passed a resolution ce 


with Lines 


cle Iphi 1, Congress 


nsuring Stark’s course 


n; shortly after, it made 


l honor 
able amends by giving him his fu 
the 


vote oft 


| rank as 


rigadier in national forces, accompa 


nied with a lf, offi 


thanks to himse 
cers, and soldiers 
Stark left Benningte 


14 with 


super 


m September 


his brigade to join Gates, who had 
the defeat 


Phree days 


seded Schuyler three days after 


of Baum and Breyman 
the 


the 


] 
late! 


Northern army was again made glad by 


news of the retreat of St. Leger from the 
investment of Fort Stanwix, and the 


of Arnold’s force 


union 
with the garrison. 
From this pel od to the close of the war 


] ] 
the services of Stark were arduous, lmpor 





CAPTURED FROM BAUM. 


tant, and are familiar to the 
tory. While at West 
one of the military tri 


student of his- 
Point in 
bunal of fifteen who 
André 
The year 1782 was spent in New Hampshire 
enlisting and preparing supplies for the 
next campaign, but happily further 


1720 he was 


decided the fate of the unfortunate 


mili 
tary services were not needed. 

Home and the quiet pursuits of life had 
great attractions for the war-worn soldier, 
and thither he now returned, with a consti 
tution somewhat impaired by the exposures 
of camp life. In the care of his lumber mills 
and large farm his remaining days wer 
spent. In 1784 he received from Congress 
his commission as major-general—a compli 
ment long deferred, but richly earned. 

Writing of Bennington, Everett observes: 
‘It would be the height of injustice not to 
this battle the marks of the 
master-mind of the leader which makes 
good officers and soldiers ont of any materi- 


recognize in 


al, and infuses its own spirit into all that 
surrounds it.” 

As a of business, Stark manifested 
the same energy and industry that charac- 


man 
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terized him in his campaigns, showing favor 
to the worthy, but severity to the idle and 
vicious. 

As years passed, and the activities of life 
yielded to the pressure of advancing age, he 
indulged freely his natural love of reading, 
his faverite books being Goldsmith’s poems, 
Vicar of Wakefield, Rasselas, poems ot the Et- 
trick Shepherd, and the biography of the 
chivalrous Charles XII. of Sweden. In these 
declining years the Bible was his constant 
companion, 

It was the invariable custom of the gen- 
eral once a year to gather at his house all 
in his vicinity for a festival of 
If there was 


the families 
good-will and merry-making. 
one household so poor or unfortunate as to 
shrink 
effort to have it present. 

In person Stark was of medium height, 
rather the shoulders, and formed 
for acti His habit of 
horseback-riding, formed in the army, was 


from attending, he made a special 


broad at 
vity and endurance. 
kept up in old age, and he declined to use 
could have the saddle. 
As extreme age grew upon him, he was ten 
derly cherished by kind attendants. The 
last summons came May 8, 1822, when, aged 
nearly ninety-four, he passed from earth. 
A paralytic stroke deprived him a fortnight 


a carriage when he 


prey lous of the powel! of speech and of tak- 


ing food, and the remainder of life, notwith 
standing medical skill, was but a slow proe 
With the exception of 


1832, Stark 


ess of starvation. 


Sumter, who died in was 


olution. 


The rites of burial were observed May 10. 
was beautiful, and the attendance 
of his friends and old companions very large. 


The day 


Opposite the house the military, with re 


AA 
may. < 


BURIAL-PLACE OF THE STARK FAMILY, MANOHESTER, NEW 
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the 
last surviving American general of the Revy- 








versed arms, were drawn up in line, and all 4 
available space in the house and on the 
lawn was occupied by the assembly. Th 


Impressive funeral services were conducted 
Rev. Dr. Dana and Rey. Mr. Bradford 
after which Major Stark, the eldest son, whx 
was himself sixty-three years old, thanked 
the audience and military, and gave a trib 
ute of filial love to the memory of the de 
parted hero, 


by 





The place of sepulchre, a quarter of 
mile by th 
general, was, like that of Abraham of old 
in his own field, with “ trees in the borders 
Here, several years previous, he had burie: 
his two or three of his childre: 
The was in 
simple manner of old England: the mili 
tary as escort; the body borne, with rever 
ent 
favorite charger, “ Hessian,” led behind in 
war trappings; and the long procession ot 
mourners and citizens following. 

The family cemetery was, in 1829, marked 
by a simple obelisk of granite, bearing tli 
inscription : 


distant, chosen years before 


wife and 


procession the touching and 


tread, on the shoulders of bearers ; i 


MAJOR 
AGED 


GENERAI 
93 YEARS, 8 M 


JOHN STARK 


NTHS, 24 Day 


In our Centennial year, just past, the cit 
izens of Manchester assembled and plantes 
memorial trees around the grave. The heirs 
and descendants of Stark presented to the Sa 
city, at the same time, a deed of four acres 
of Jand, including the burial-place. In ac 
cepting the gift the city government pro 
posed at an early day to appropriately in : 
close two acres, surrounding the square and 
monument with four large avenues, named 
respectively Bunker Hill, Trenton, Prince 
ton, and Bennington. 


HAMPSHIRE, 





\ 


i 





termined by 





tua 


SNOW-STORM ON 


SNOW-S’ ON 


SHASTA, situated near the 
| northern extremity of the Sierra Ne- 
la, rises in solitary grandeur from a light- 
sculptured lava plain, and maintains a 


TORM 


OUNT 


yr more impressive and commanding indi 


ility than any other mountain within 
imits of California. 
io Where you will within a radius of from 
hundred miles, there stands the 
ssal of 
ista, clad in per- 
the 
grand land 
that never 


While Mount 


fo a 


cone 


SLOW, 


they, situated 
ir the southern 
mity of the 
rra, notwith- 
ling it lifts 
vranite summit 

four or tive 
lred feet high- 
than Shasta, is 


ilmost entirely 
ess during the 
ier months,and 
» Tee bly individ 
ed, the travel 
iften searches 
in vain amid 
thickets of rival 
s by which it is 

I munded. 
Phe 


highest 


elevation of 
point 
Mount Shasta, as 
the 
Geological 
is in round 
vers 14,440 feet 
mean tide. 


rvey, 
mil 
ve That of Mount Whitney, 
iputed from fewer and perhaps less relia- 
14,900 feet. But 
average elevation of the 
non plain out of which Shasta rises is 
alout 4000 feet above the sea, while 
ictual base of Mount Whitney lies at 
elevation of 11,000 feet, the individual 
ture of the former is nearly two and a 
f times that of the latter; and while the 
unference of Mount Shasta around the 
is nearly seventy miles, that of Whit 
is less than five. 
All that 
frame-work 


observations, is about 
smuch as the 


has been observed of the inter 
of Mount Shasta to 
that its entire bulk originated in suc 


roes 


ve eruptions of ashes and lava, which, 
ring over the lips of craters, layer upon 
er, grew upward and outward like the 
k of an exogenous tree. 
Phe Shasta lavas are chiefly trachytie and 
saltic, varying greatly in color, density, 





EXTRE 


MOUNT SHASTA. 


MOUNT SHASTA 





and age. <A few tutaceous and breeciated 
beds are visible in eroded sections near the 
summit, but pumice and obsidian, usually so 
abundant in other voleanice regions through 
out the State, are here re markably rare. 
During the glacial period Mount Shasta 
was a centre of dispersal for the glaciers of 
the circumjacent region. The entire mount 


ain was then loaded which, ever 


with ice, 


ME SUMMIT OF MOUNT HASTA. 


descending, PTOOVE d its sides and broke up 
But the 
whole quantity of denudation the mountain 


Its summit ito & Nass of ruins. 
has undergone is not easily determined, its 
porous crumbling rocks being ill adapted 
for the reception and preservation of glacial 
All 


been effaced, while the extreme irregularity 


inscriptions. the finer striations have 
of its lavas, as regards erodibility, and the 
disturbances caused by inter and post gla- 
cial eruptions, have obscured or wholly ob 
literated those heavier characters of the gla 
cial record found so clearly inscribed upon 
the granitic pages of the high Sierra be 
tween latitude 36 This much, 
however, is plain, that when at length the ice 


30° and 39°. 
period began to draw near a close, the Shasta 
ice cap Was gradually melted off around the 
bottom, and, in receding and breaking up 
into its present condition, deposited the ir- 
regular heaps and rings of moraine soil upon 
which the Shasta forests are growing. 








NF ae 








on fun 


RE IER! 


VIEW OF THE WHITNEY G 


The Whitney glacier is the most impor- 
tant of the few fragmentary ice patches 
still remaining active. It takes its rise in 
extensive snow and névré fields on the sum- 
mit, flows northward, and descends in a se- 
ries of crevassed curves and cascades almost 
to the timber line —a distance of nearly three 
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LAOIER NEAR THE HEAD. 


sitely drawn gradations, mile after mile, 

the way to the truncated crater-like su 
mit, where they attain a steepness of fr 
twenty to thirty-five degrees. This grai 
simplicity is partially interrupted on t 
north by a subordinate cone that grows « 

of the side of the main cone about 8000 fe 











miles. Though not the very largest, this is | below the summit. 

perhaps the longest active glacier in the This side cone has been in a state of e1 j 
State. Glacial erosion of the Shasta lavas | tion subsequent to the breaking up of 
gives rise to light porous soils, largely made | main ice cap, as shown by the comparat 

up of sandy detritus that yields very read- | ly unwasted circular crater in which it t 
ily to the transporting power of running | minates, and by numerous streams of fi 
water. Several centuries ago immense quan- | unglaciated lava that radiate from it as 
tities of this lighter material were washed | centre. 

down from the higher slopes by an extraor The main summit is about one anda h 
dinary flood, giving rise to the simultaneous | miles in diameter from southwest to nort 
deposition of conspicuous delta-like beds, | east, and consists mainly of two exteus 
extending around the entire circumference | snow and névé fields, bounded by erumb| 
of the base, their peaks and_ ridges 
smooth gray sui —, — among which we 
faces offering a strik- Pies. eM) of. > a: look in vain for an ) 
ing contrast to the / . BY y) iss 0 > sure plan of an ai 
rough seoriaceous J} M A x A‘ f\ s 4 \ cient crater. Phe 
lava flows that di- /. ode PRA aH \ extreme summit is 
videthem. But not Ki: 5) situated upon the 
withstanding the in- / REA F \ southern extren 
calculable wear and aad | ke of a narrow ridg 
tearandruinousdeg- [22527 that bounds — the 
radation that Shasta sv eee main summit on the ‘ 
has undergone, the - Sed east. As viewer 
regularity and sym- : me from the north, it 
metry of its outlines ie e an irregular blu 
remain unrivaled. 2e; FIR ZONE 1; peaklet about te 
Che mountain begins : A feet high, fast dis 
to leave the plain in é A appearing before the 
slopes scarcely per- \ “= CHAPARRAL ZOREs. ; of stormy atmospheri 
ceptible, measuring F A 8 B wy “3 erosion to which i 


from two to three 


degrees These are 


BIRD'S-EYR VIEW OF MOUNT SHASTA, SHOWING ITS 
continued by exqui THREE BOTANIC ZONES. 


subjected. Hot su 
phurous gases an 


vapors escape wit! 





et, but 


SNOW-STORM ON 


hissing noise from fissures in the lava 
t he base of the eastern ridge, opposite 
highest peaklet. Several of the vents 
up a spray ol clear bead-like drops ot 
iter, that rise repeatedly into the 


| back until worn into vapor. 


steam and spray phenomena seem to 


produced simply by melting snow com 


n the way of the escaping gases, whil 


vases themselves evidently derived 
he heated 
das the last feeble « xpression of that 


that the 


are 


interior, and may be re 


voleanic energy builded 
ntain. 
e the close of the ice 
vided Mount Shasta 
botanie zones. The first, which may 
illed the chaparral zone, has an aver 
width of about four 
the greater portion of the sandy flood 


period, nature 


into three dis 


miles, and com 
noted above. They are densely over 
vn with chaparral from three to six feet 
composed chietly of manzanita, chet 
hincapin, and several species of ceano 
s, forming when in full bloom one of the 


st glorious spectacles conceivable. 


rhe 
fields is grandly 


continuity of these immense chapar 
interrupted by 
ths of coniferous trees, chiefly 
pines, with 


wide 
sugar 
vellow Douglass 
er-fir, 
ns of which 


spruce, 
and incense cedar, many speci- 
over 200 feet high and 
or seven feet in diameter at the base. 


are 


iolden-rods, asters, gilias, lilies, and lu- 
es, With a multitude of less conspicuous 
yaceous plants, occur in warm openings 
e woods, with forms and colors in de- 
tful accord, and enlivened with butter- 
S and bee Ss, 
fhe next higher is the fir zone, made up 
ost exclusively of the three silver-firs, 
Picea grandis, P. amabilis, and P. ama 
ar. nobilis. 
s zone is from two to three miles wide, 
in average elevation above the sea on 
ywer edge of 6000 feet, on its upper of 


0), and is far the simplest and best de- 


ed of the three. 
The Alpine zone is made up of dwarf 


nes, heath-worts, stiff wiry carices, lich 


s, and red snow. 
rhe attain an of 
at this height their summits rise 


pines elevation 9500 
three or four feet into the frosty 
ire close-pressed and level, as if crush- 

winter snow, and shorn off by the icy 
s, yet flowering nevertheless, and some- 


air, 
] 
hy 


] 


es producing cones and ripe nuts. 
beautiful 
shes a few hundred feet higher, accom- 
Dwarf dai- 
and earices attain an elevation on fa- 
ible slopes of 11,000 feet, while beyond 
sascanty growth of lichens and red snow 
iposes the entire vegetation. 


Bry- 
flowering heath-wort, 


us, a 


ed by kalmia and spiriea. 


rhe following is a list of all the conifer- 
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a 


"ICEA AMARBILIS, 


ous trees I have been able to find growing 
upon Mount 
the order of their occurrence: 


Shasta, named downward in 


inus flexilis 


Juniperus oecide 


The bulk of the forest is made up of the 
three silver-firs, Douglass spruce, the yel 
low and sugar pines, and incense cedar, and 
is at once the most 
abundant and the most beautiful. 

The ascent of Mount Shasta is usually 


of these Picea amabilis 
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RCE Tt 


made i 


i July or August, from Strawberry 
Valley, on the Oregon and California stage- 
road. Storms are then less common and 
less violent, and the deep snows are melt- 
ed from the lower slopes, and the beauti- 
ful Alpine vegetation is then coming into 
bloom. The ordinary plan is to ride from 
Strawberry Valley to the upper edge of the 
timber line, a distance of ten miles, the first 
(lay, and camp; then, rising early next morn- 


In the cooler portions of the woods wi 
ter snow was still lying tive feet deep, an 
we had a tedious time breaking through 
with the pack animals. It soon becan 
apparent that we would not be able ¢ 
reach the summer camping ground; ar 
after floundering and breaking trail in t} 
drifts until near sundown, we were glad t 
camp for the night as best we could upo: 
rough lava ridge that protruded throug 





MOUNT SHASTA FROM STRAWBERRY VALLEY, 


ing, push to the summit, and return to the 
valley on the evening of the second day. 

In journeying up the valley of the Upper 
Sacramento one obtains frequent views of 
Mount Shasta, through the pine-trees, from 
the tops of hills and ridges; but at Straw- 
berry Valley there is a grand out-opening 
of the forests, and Shasta stands revealed 
at just the distance to be seen most com- 
prehensively and impressively. 

Looking at outlines, there, in the imme- 
diate foreground, is a smooth green meadow 
with its crooked stream; then a zone of dark 
forest, its countless spires of fir and pine 
rising above one another higher and higher 
in luxuriant ranks; and above all the great 
white cone sweeping far into the cloudless 
blue—meadow, forest, and mountain insep- 
arably blended and framed in by the arch- 
ing sky. My last ascent of Shasta was 
made on the 380th of April, 1875, accompa- 
nied by Jerome Fay, a hardy and competent 
mountaineer, for the purpose of making bar- 
ometrical observations on the snmmit, while 
Captain A. F. Rodgers, of the United States 
Coast Survey, made simultaneous observa- 
tions with a compared barometer at the base. 


the snow. From here we carried blankets 
and one day’s provision on our backs over 
the snow to the extreme edge of the timber 
line, and made a second camp in the lee of 
a block of red traehyte. This, of course 
was done with a view to lessening as much 
as possible the labor of completing the as 
cent, to be undertaken next day. Here, on 
our trachyte bed, we obtained two hours of 
shallow sleep, mingled with fine glimpses 
of the keen starry night. We rose at 2 a.M., 
warmed a tin-cupful of coffee, broiled a slice 
of frozen venison on the coals, and started 
for the summit at 3.20 A.M. 

The crisp iey sky was without a cloud, 
and the stars lighted us on our way. Deep 
silence brooded the mountain, broken only 
by the night wind and an occasional rock 
falling from crumbling buttresses to the 
snow slopes below. The wild beauty of the 
morning stirred our pulses in glad exhilara 
tion, and we strode rapidly onward, seldom 
stopping to take breath—over the broad rec 
apron of lava that descends from the west 
side of the smaller of the two cone summits, 
across the gorge that divides them, up the 
majestic snow curves sweeping to the toy 


























SNOW-STORM ON MOUNT SHASTA 





cernible either in 
the wind tones o1 
in the sky that be 
tokened the neat 
approach of a 
storm ; but on 











gaining the sum- 
mit we observed 



































MOUNT SHASTA FROM THE VALLEY OF THE UPPER SACRAMENTO, 







‘sing fumaroles, and at 7.30 A.M. we at- | marvelous 









several hundred 
square miles of white eumuli 
spread out on the lava plain to 
ward Lassen’s Peak. squirming 
dreamily in the sunshine far be 
neath, and exciting no alarm. 
The slight weariness of the 
ascent was soon rested away. 
The sky was of the thinnest, 


the ancient crater, around the broad icy | purest azure; spiritual life filled every pore 
intains of the Whitney glacier, past the | of rock and cloud; and we reveled in the 
7 


abundance and beauty of the 


ied the utmost summit. landscapes by which we were encircled. 
Up to this time there was nothing dis- At 9 a.M. the dry thermometer stood at 
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34° in shade, and rose steadily until 1 P.M., 
when it stood at 50°, although no doubt 


strongly influenced by sun heat radiated 
from the adjacent cliffs. A vigorous bum- 
ble-bee zigzagged around our heads, filling 


the air with a summery hay-tield drone, as 
if wholly unconscious of the fact that the 
nearest honey flower was a mile beneath him. 

Clouds the mean while were growing 
down in Shasta Valley—massive swelling 
cumuli, colored pray and purple and close 
pearly white. These, constantly extending 
around southward on both sides of Mount 
Shasta, at length united with the older field 
lying toward Lassen’s Peak, thus circling 
the mountain in one continuous cloud zone. 
Rhett and Klamath lakes were eclipsed in 
clouds scarcely less bright than their own 
silvery disks. The black lava beds made fa- 
mous by the Modoe war; many a snow-laden 
peak far north in Oregon; the Scott and 
Trinity mountains; the blue Coast Range; 
Shasta Valley, dotted with voleanoes; the 
dark coniferous forests filling the valleys of 
the Upper Sacramento—were al! in turn ob- 
secured, leaving our own lofty cone solitary 
in the sunshine, and contained between two 
skies—a sky of spotless blue above, a sky 
of clouds beneath. The creative sun shone 
gloriously upon the white expanse, and rare 
cloud -lands, hill and dale, mountain and 
valley, rose résponsive to his rays, and 
steadily developed to higher beauty and in- 
dividuality. 

One colossal master-cone, corresponding 
to Mount Shasta, rose close alongside with 
a visible motion, its firm polished bosses 
seemingly so near and substantial we fan- 
cied we might leap down upon them from 
where we stood, and reach the ground by 
scrambling down their sides. 

Storm clouds on the mountains—how tru- 
ly beautiful they are!—tloating fountains 
bearing water for every well; the angels 
of streams and lakes; brooding in the deep 
pure azure, or sweeping along the ground, 
over ridge and dome, over meadow, over for- 
est, over garden and grove; lingering with 
cooling shadows, refreshing every flower, 
and soothing rugged rock brows with a gen- 
tleness of touch and gesture no human hand 
can equal! 

The weather of spring and summer 
throughout the middle region of the Sierra 
is usually well tleecked with rain-storms and 
light dustings of snow, most of which are 
tar too obviously joyous and life-giving to 
be regarded as storms. In the case of the 
smallest and most perfectly individualized 
specimens, a richly modeled cumulus cloud 
is seen rising above the dark forests, about 
11 o'clock A.M., directly upward into the 
calm sky, to a height of about four or five 
thousand feet above the ground, or ten or 
twelve thousand feet above the sea; its 
pearly bosses tinely relieved by gray and 
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purple shadows, and exhibiting outlines a 
keen as those of a glacier-polished don 
In less than an hour it attains full deve 

ment, and stands poised in the blazing s) 


shine like some colossal fungus. Preseyt 
a vigorous thunder-bolt crashes through t} 
crisp sunny air, ringing like steel on ste: 
its startling detonation breaking into 

spray of echoes among the rocky cafions ly 


low. Then down comes a cataract of rai) 
to the wild gardens and groves. The } 
crystal drops tingle the pine needles, pla 
and spatter on granite pavements, and po 
adown the sides of ridges and domes in 4 
net-work of gray bubbling rills. In a fey 
minutes the firm storm cloud withers to 4 
mesh of dim filaments and disappears, leay 
ing the sky more sunful than before. Every 
bird and plant is invigorated, a steam ot 
fragrance rises from the ground, and th 
storm is finished—one cloud, one lightning 
flash, one dash of rain. This is the Califor 
nia rain-storm reduced to its lowest terms 
Snow-storms of the same tone and dimen 
sions abound in the highest summits, but i: 
spring they not unfrequently attain larg. 
proportions, and assume a violence of ey 
pression scarcely surpassed by those bred in 
the depths of winter. Such was the storm 
now gathering close around us. It began 
to declare itself shortly after noon, and | 
entertained the idea of abandoning my pur 
pose of making a 3 P.M. observation, as 
agreed on by Captain Rodgers and myself, 
and at once make a push down to our saf 
camp inthe timber. Jerome peered at short 
intervals over the jagged ridge on which we 
stood, making anxious gestures in the rough 
wind, and becoming more and more emphat 
ic in his remarks upon the weather, declaring 
that if we did not make a speedy escape, we 
should be compelled to pass the night on thy 
summit. Anxiety, however, to complete m 
observations fixed me to the ridge. No in 
experienced person was depending upon me, 
and I told Jerome that we two mountain 
eers could break down through any storm 
likely to fall. About half past 1 o’clock p.m 
thin fibrous cloud films began to blow di 
rectly over the summit of the cone from 
north to south, drawn out in long fairy webs 
like carded wool, forming and dissolving as 
if by magic. The wind twisted them into 
ringlets and whirled them in a succession 
of graceful convolutions, like the outsid 
sprays of Yosemite falls; then sailing out 
in the pure azure over the precipitous brink 
of the cone, they were drifted together in 
light gray rolls, like foam wreaths on a rive! 
These higher cloud fabries were evident 
produced by the chilling of the air from 
own expansion, caused by an upward detle: 
tion against the mountain slopes. Th 
steadily increased on the north rim of t! 
cone, forming a thick, opaque, ill-defined 
embankment, from whose icy meshes snow 





ers began to fall, alternating with hail 
sky speedily darkened, and just attet I 
| completed my observations and boxed 
the in full 
rv. The cliffs were covered with a re- 
net-work of hail rills that poured 
rolled adown the red lava 
es like cascades of rock-beaten water. 


instruments, storm broke 


rkable 
gray and 
[hese hail-stones seemed to belong to an 
tirely distinct species from any I had be- 
e observed. They resembled small mush- 
ns both in texture 
r six straight 


aud general torm, 


sides widening upward 
to 


i a narrow base a wide dome-like 


A few minutes after 3 P.M. to 


e our way down the eastern ridge, past 


we began 


group of hissing fumaroles. The storm 
nee became inconceivably violent, with 
The thermom- 
r fell twenty-two degrees, and soon sank 


ree a preliminary scowl. 


ow zero. Hail gave place to snow, and 
The 


ng to the highest pitch of violence, boom 


rkness came on like night. wind, 

ind surged like breakers on a rocky coast. 
The lightnings flashed amid the desolate 
in terrible accord, their tremendous 
ified detonations unrelieved by 
to 


a single 


ho, and seeming come thudding 


pas- 


sionately forth from out the very heart of 


storm. 
Could we have begun at once to descend 


the snow-filled grooves leading to the tim- 


ber, we might have made good our escape, 


howéver dark or violent 


As it 
vas, we had tirst to make our way along a 
igerous snow ridge nearly a mile and a 
ilf in length, flanked by steep ice slopes 

one side, and by shattered precipices on 
he other. Fortunately I had taken the 
ecaution ere the storm began, while ap- 


the storm. 


prehensive of this very darkness, to make 
the most dangerous points clear to my mind, 


t 


und to mark their relations with reference 


When, there- 
confident 


o the direction of the wind. 
the broke, I felt 


ore, storm we 


could urge our way through the darkness 


stances sufficiently exciting, but 


d uproar with no other guidance. After 


passing the “ Hot Springs,” I halted in the 
shelter of a lava block to let Jerome, who 


d fallen a little behind, come up. Here 


he opened a council, in which, amid cireum- 


without 
incing any bewilderment, he maintained, 

opposition to my views, that it was im- 
ossible to proceed: the ridge was too dan- 


verous, the snow was blinding, and the frost 


© intense to be borne; and finally, that, 
eh supposing it possible for us to grope 
r way through the darkness, the wind was 
ficiently violent to hurl us bodily over the 
ffs, and that our only hope was in wearing 
vay the afternoon and night among the 
maroles, where we should fit least avoid 


freezing. 


I urged that the wind was chiefly at our 
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backs, and that, once arrived 
had 


r wallow down steep inclines whose topo- 


at the 


but 


west 
ern edge of the cone, we to slide 
graphical leadings would insure our finding 
that if 
the more dangerous por- 
the 
He positively 
refused, however, to entertain any thought 
of into the that 
tion, while I, aware of the real dangers that 
of 
being the cause of his being thus imperiled, 
decided not to leave him. 


camp in any case, and need be 


we 
could cree p along 
of the 
precipices on hands and feet 


tions ridge, and cleat ice and 


venturing storm in dliree- 


would beset our efforts, and conscious 


Our discussions ended, Jerome made a 
dash from behind the lava block, and began 
forcing his way back some twenty or thirty 
vards to the Hot Springs against the wind 
tlood, wavering and struggling as if caught 
In torrent of and after watching 
in vain for any tlaw in the storm that might 


be urged 


a water; 


as a new argument for attempt- 
ing the descent, I was compelled to follow. 
“ Here,” shiver- 
ing in the midst of the hissing, sputtering 
fumaroles, be frost.” 
“Fea.” ean lie in this mud and 
gravel, hot at least on one side; 
shall protect 


‘ 1a? 
gases i 


said Jerome, as we stood 


“we shall safe from 
said : ** WO 
but how 
we our lungs from the acid 
and how, after our clothing is satu- 
rated with melting snow, shall we be able 
to reach camp without freezing, even after 
the storm is over? We shall have to await 
the sunshine; and when will it come ?” 
The patch of volcanic climate to which 
we committed ourselves has an area of about 
one-fourth of an acre, but it was only about 
an eighth of an inch in thickness, because 
the scalding 


o 
s 


as jets were shorn off close to 
the ground by the oversweeping flood of 
frost wind. 

The 
can 
The crystal flowers seemed to touch one an- 
other and fairly to thicken the blast. This 
was the blooming time, the summer of the 
storm, and never 


of the 
mountameers,. 


marvelous lavishness snow 


be conceived only by 


before have I seen mount- 
When the 
bloom of the Shasta chaparral is falling, the 
ground is covered for square 
miles to the depth of half an inch; but the 
bloom of our Shasta cloud grew 


ain cloud flowering so profusely. 
hundreds of 


and ma- 
tured and fell to a depth of two feet in less 
than a single day. Some crystals caught 
on my sleeve, and, examined under a lens, 
presented all their rays exquisitely perfect ; 
but most were more or less bruised by strik 
ing against one another, or by falling and 
rolling over and over on the ground and ris- 
The storm blast, laden with this 
fine-ground Alpine snow dust, can not long 
be braved with impunity, and the strongest 
mountaineer is glad to turn and tlee. 


ing again. 


I was in my shirt sleeves, and in less than 
half an hour was wet to the skin; Jerome 
fortunately had on a close-fitting coat, and 
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his life was more deeply imbedded in flesh 
than mine. Yet we both trembled and shiv- 
ered in a weak, nervous way, as much, | 
suppose, from exhaustion brought on by 
want of food and sleep as from the sifting 
of the icy wind through our wet clothing. 

Phe snow fell with unabated lavishness 
until an hour or two after the coming on of 
what appeared to be the natural darkness 
of night. The whole quantity would prob- 
ably measure about two feet. Up to the 
time the storm first fell upon the mountain, 
its development was gentle in the extreme 

the deliberate growth of cumulus clouds 
beneath, the weaving of translucent tissue 
above, then the roar of the wind, the crash 
of thunder, and the darkening flight of snow 
flowers. Its decay was not less sudden—the 
clouds broke and vanished, not a snow-flake 
was left in the sky, and the stars shone out 
with pure and tranquil radiance. 

As our experiences were somewhat excep- 
tional during the long strange night that 





DWARF PINES. 


followed, it may perhaps be interesting to 
record them. 

In the early stages of the night, while our 
sufferings were less severe, I tried to induce 
Jerome, who is a hunter, to break out in bear 
stories or Indian adventures to lessen our 
consciousness of the cold. But although 
meeting the storm bravely, he was not in 
talking condition. Occasionally he would 
indulge in caleulations as to how long the 
fire of life would burn, whether the storm 
would last all the night and the next day, 
aud if so, whether Sisson would be able to 
come to the rescue ere we succumbed to 
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the cold. Then, with a view to ¢heeri; 

myself as well as him, I pictured the mor 

ing breaking all cloudless and sunful, ass: 

ing him that no storm ever lasted conti 

ously from day to day at this season of { 

year; that out of all this frost and wea 

ness we would yet escape to our friends a 

homes, and then all that would be left 

the trying night would be a clump of um 

lated memories he would tell to his childy 
We lay flat on our backs, so as to presi 

as little surface as possible to the wi | = 

The mealy snow gathered on our breast 

and I did not rise again to my feet for s 

enteen hours. We were glad at first to s 

the snow drifting into the hollows of « 

clothing, hoping it would serve to dead« 

the force of the ice wind; but, though s 

at first, it soon froze into a stiff, crusty he 

rather angmenting our novel misery. “ Last 

year,” said Jerome, “I guided a minister 

here. I wish he were here now to try si 

prayers. What do you really think, Mui: 

would they help 

fellow in atime 

like this?” Yet 

after all, he seem: 

to recognize = the 

unflinching fair 

play of Nature, a 

her essential kin 

liness, though ma 

ing no jot of alli 





ance for ignorance 
or mistakes. * Thi 
snow fell on us 1 
a whit more hars 
ly than warm ra 
on the grass. 

The night wi 
rushed in wild 1 
roar across thre 
shattered cliffs 
piercing us throug 
and through, 
causing violent 
convulsive shive 
ing, while those 
portions of our bo: 
ies in contact with 
the hot lava wer 
being broiled. 

When the heat became unendurable, ws 
scraped snow and bits of trachyte beneath 
us, or shifted from place to place by shoving 
an inch or two at a time with heels and « 
bows; for to stand erect in blank exposure 
to the wind seemed like certain death. 

The acrid incrustations sublimed fror 
the escaping gases frequently gave w 
opening new vents, over which we wet 
scalded; and fearing that if at any time 1 
wind should fall, carbonic acid, which us 
ally forms so considerable a portion of t! 
gaseous exhalations of volcanoes, mig! 
collect in sufficient quantities to cause sle« 








a ieitg 
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1d death, I warned Jerome against forget- 
r himself for 2 single moment, even should 
, sufferings admit of such a thing. Ac- 


rdingly, when, during the long drea 


tches of the night, we roused suddenly 
m a state of half consciousness, we called 
ch other excitedly by name, each fearing 
e other was benumbed or dead. 
The ordinary sensations of cold give but 
conceptions of that which comes on 
fter hard exercise, with want of food and 
ep, combined with wetness in a high frost 
nd. Life is then seen to be a mere fire, 
t now smoulders, now brightens, showing 
ow easily it may be quenched. 
ry hours wore away like a mass 
of unnumbered and half-forgotten years, in 
hich all our other years and experiences 
ere strangely interblended. Yet the pain 
suffered was not of that bitter kind that 
precludes thought and takes away all ca- 
icity for enjoyment. <A sort of stupefac- 
on came on at times, in which we fancied 
we saw dry resiny pine logs suitable for 


phe wes 


camp fires, just as when, after going days 
without food, we fancy we see bread. 

The extreme beauty of the sky at times 
vecuiled our sense of suffering. Ursa Major, 
with its thousand home associations, circled 

glorious brightness overhead; the mys- 
terious star clouds of the Milky Way arched 
over with marvelous distinctness, and every 
planet glowed with long lance rays like 

es withinreach. Then imagination, com- 

¢ suddenly into play, would present the 

wuties of the warm zone beneath us, min- 
‘led with pictures of other lands. With 

natural vividness we saw fine secluded 
valleys, haunts of the deer and bear, and 
rich fir woods with their wealth of fern-like 
branches and orange lichens adorning their 
tall brown trunks. Then the bitter moan- 
ng wind and the drifting snow would break 
the blissful vision, and our dreary pains 
would cover us like clouds. 

“Muir,” Jerome would inquire, with piti- 
ful faintness, “are you suffering much ?” 
“Yes,” | would reply, straining to keep my 
voice brave, “the pains of a Scandinavian 
hell, at once frozen and burned. But never 
nind, Jerome; the night will wear away at 

ist, and to-morrow we go a-Maying, and 
what camp fires we will make, and what 
sun baths we will take !” 

Che frost became more and more intense, 
ind we were covered with frozen snow and 

icles, as if we had lain castaway beneath 

| the storms of winter. In about thirteen 
hours day began to dawn, but it was long 
re the highest points of the cone were 
touched by the sun. No clouds were visible 
from where we lay, yet the morning was 
lull and blue and bitterly frosty, and never 
the sun move so slowly to strip the shad- 
ows from the peaks. We watched the pale 
heatless light stealing toward us down the 
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sparkling snow, but hour after hour passed 
by without a trace of that warm flushing 
sunrise splendor we were so eager to wel- 
come. The extinetion of a life seemed a 
simple thing after being so gradually drain- 
ed of vitality, and as the time to make an 
effort to reac 


1 Camp drew near, we became 
concerned to know what quantity of strength 
remained, and whether it would be sufticient 
to carry us through the miles of cold wind 
and snow that lay between us and the tim- 


er. 
Healthy mountaineers always discover in 
themselves a reserve ¢ 


f power alter great 
exhaustion. Itis a kind of second life only 
available in emergencies like this, and hay 
ing proved its existence, I had no great 
dread that either Jerome o 


myself would 
fail, though my left arm was already be 
numbed and hung powerless. 

In our soaked and steamed condition we 
dared not attempt the descent until the 
temperature was somewhat mitigated. At 
length, about eight o’clock on this rare Ist 
of May, we rose to our feet, some seventeen 
hours after lying down, and began to strug- 
gle homeward. Our frozen trousers could 
scarce be made to bend; we therefore waded 
the snow with difliculty. The horizontal 
summit ridge was fortunately wind-swept 
and nearly bare, so that we were not com- 
pelled to lift our feet very high; and on 
reaching the long home slopes laden with 
fresh snow, we made rapid progress sliding 
and shuffling, our feebleness rather acceler- 
ating than diminishing our speed. After 
making a descent of 3000 feet, we felt the 
warm sun on our backs, and at once began 
to revive; and at 10 o’clock A.M. we reached 
camp and were safe. Half an hour after- 
ward we heard Sisson shouting down in the 
fir woods on his way to camp with horses 
to take us to the hotel. 

We had been so long without food, we 
cared but little about eating, but eagerly 
drank the hot coffee prepared by Sisson. 
Thawing our frozen toes was a painful task, 
but no permanent harm was done. 

We learned from Sisson that when our 
terrific storm was in progress, only a calm 
mild-looking cloud cap was observed on the 
mountain, that excited no solicitude for our 
safety. We estimated the snow-fall on the 
summit at two feet or more; at camp, SOme 
5000 feet lower, we found only three inches, 
while down on the sloping base only a light 
shower had fallen, sufticient to freshen the 
erass. 

We were soon mounted, and on our way 
down into the thick sunshine—to “ God’s 
country,” as Sisson calls the chaparral zone. 
In two hours’ ride the last snow bank was 
left behind. Violets appeared along the 
edges ofthe trail, and the chaparral was 
coming into bloom, with young lilies and 
larkspurs in rich profusion. How beauti- 
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ful seemed the golden sunbeams streaming 
through the woods, and warming the brown 
furrowed boles of the cedar and pine! The 
birds observed us as we passed, and we felt 
like speaking to every flower. 

At four in the afternoon we reached Straw- 
berry Valley, and went to bed. Next morn- 
ing we seemed to have risen from the dead. 
My bedroom was flooded with living sun- 
shine, and from the window I saw the great 
white Shasta cone wearing its clouds and 
forests, and holding them loftily in the sky. 
How fresh and sunful and new-born our 
beautiful world appeared!  Sisson’s chil- 
dren came in with wild flowers and covered 
my bed, and the sufferings of our long freez- 
ing storm period on the mountain-top seem- 
ed all a dream. 


MA’M’SELLE. 

N Barnegat the world was dead and bur- 
| ied, and in its place there stood the grav- 
en image of a city carved in snow. The riy- 
er, Which in summer ran up and down, with 
the flowing and ebbing of the tide, between 
the decayed and half-ruined wharves of the 
old city and the island of Barnegat, on the 
other side, was choked with masses of ice; 
the streets were filled with the drifted snow; 
and still the storm, urged on and inspired 
by a riotous east wind, continued. 

Along the High Street of Barnegat, where 
in happier times the sun lay longest, filling 
it from east to west with shifting light and 
shade, the wind was tossing the snow, as it 
fell, into clouds of whirling sleet, and being 
a wind of independent mind, unfettered by 
restraining or guiding principles, blowing, 
as it seemed, both up and down. 

Coming up the street with the wind was 
a slender figure wrapped in a dark cloak. 
The snow powdered her from head to foot, 
making little drifts in the hollows of her 
shoulders, and turning the scarlet hood 
wound about her head into a wreath of 
snow and icicles, while the wind blew her 
hair about her face, twisted it into light, 
crisp curls, and tossed it back again, mak- 
ing of her beauty a jest and plaything. 

As we looked from the window and watch- 
ed her struggling with the storm, we decid- 
ed that Ma’m’selle was paying dearly for her 
letters; but she seemed to have an opinion 
of her own upon the subject, for she glanced 
up at us and waved them in her hand with 
an air of triumph, as she stood at the door, 
shaking the snow from her dress. 

There was something distractingly mys- 
terious about Ma’m’selle. All winter she 
had been receiving wecely letters, which 
she insisted on going to fetch for herself. 
She grew absent-minded; and as she sat 
over ler papers, or corrected the children’s 
French exercises, she smiled confidingly to 
herself in a way that suggested, in the most 





bewildering and tantalizing fashion, a world 
of delightful experiences into which we we1 
not admitted. 

She came in that afternoon, and stood o 
the hearth before the fire, holding her let 
ters in her hand. 

“T am sure you want to know,” she said. 
looking up suddenly, 





No, there was nothing we wished to kno. 
We were not curious. We were basely con 
tented with our ignorance. Still, if Ma’m 
selle had any thing interesting to commun 
cate, we would most willingly lend her ow 
ears. 

“Tt is a long story,” she said, “ and begins 
a long time ago, when I was a mere child 

-only fifteen.” 

She seated herself on a low stool, and 
rested her head against the fire-frame, so 
that the light shone on her hair, and deep- 
ened its pale yellow into gold. There was 
something excessively irritating in Ma’m’- 
selle’s beauty. Perhaps it was because sh« 
wore it with such a meekly triumphant ai 
as if it were something for which she was 
not to blame, and which, out of considera 
tion to us, she would take pains to forget 
Whatever the reason might be, you were al 
ways sure to feel secretly annoyed with he 
for being so faultlessly beautiful. Although 
we admired her, it was under protest, and, 
as Kate observed, there was a kind of lurk 
ing disapproval mingled with all our adn 
ration. 

Ma’m’selle turned her letters over in het 
hand, and said, in the quick low voice wh 

vas habitual with her, “ Yes, I think I am 
glad it has come at last.” Then lookin 
quickly, and beating one hand gently with 
her bundle of letters as she spoke, she said 

“Tt was so long ago that it began, it 

seems as if it were in another life. It was 
like this: We were at Florence, my fathe: 
and I. Our rooms, I remember, were just 
opposite the Pitti Palace, and below us was 
an English family. There was a milord 
and lady, besides troops of little children, 
and Miss Ethel and Leigh. Miss Ethel was 
quite a lady, and out in society, although 
she was not much older than I, while I was 
always running about with the other chil 
dren and the French bonne. Leigh Hal 
stead was twenty, and just home from Ox 
ford. It was strange how much at home li | 
was there in Florence. It was as if he had 
been born there, and had lived there all his 
life. He had a way of making our great 
cold rooms warm and human and full of 
color ; he put color in them simply by being 
there himself. I think he was what you 
call picturesque. He was so fond of color! 
It was a world by itself, he said, and had 
as many tones as music; but that was be- 
cause he knew what it meant, that it was 
the sign of life, and that is why, or that is 
partly why— But that comes afterward. 














We were very good friends in those first 
vs after he came to Florence, for he help- 
me to understand many things that I 
that I 
I had not wished to be grown 


ul not known or had not cared to 
iow before. 
». Iwas quite content to wander about 


strolling 


old city with my gouvernante, 


through the dusky streets, where, at 
ery turn, one saw some new color in the 
oes on the walls, or standing still to 


itch the pale glow of the sunlight which 


ed the niches and shifted slowly across 


rregular outlines of the houses, feeling 
vays how old every thing was, and as if 
, some way the old dead life were becom- 

a part of my own, but never caring to 
Now I wanted 
be a woman, and to learn how to unde1 
thing which I had only felt 


questions of any one. 


every 


} 
ie 


One day we were in one of the galleries 
Palazzo Pitti, Elise and I, when Leigh 
Hals He wanted to 

th him to see a pieture of the Madonna: 
many Madonnas there and 
ets quite tired of them, 
It was Mu- 
We left Elise to follow us, and went 


It v 


f the 


tead came in. me 


ro 


are so 


ery Where one g 
t this one I had never seen. 
wonderful 
face, mes so young beautiful! 
ind the ah! they full 
ve and of a blessedness too grand and sol- 
glad. 
e lips seemed hushed into a silence that 
ild never be broken. All about her were 
ose divine child faces which the old paint- 
s put into their pictures. She 

ne—there is no other word for her; it 
child Madonna, and her eyes grew 


wether to look at it. 


Vas a 


amis: and 


eyes were of 


so 


in to be The face was pale, and 


too was 


is the 


eper and larger as I looked at her. Ah! 
t made me hold my breath.” 

Ma’m’selle lifted her hands to her face, held 

m there for a moment, and then went 


Her voice was low and almost monoto- 
s, but it had that rare quality of express- 
eness Which is the result of the most subtle 
modulation. Her voice grew intense, ten- 
der, and pathetic in a single breath; and 
ut became conscious of it in other ways 
in through the sense of hearing. You 
felt it as well as heard it. It to 
ike possession of your senses like a pene- 
rating atmosphere; it was like an embodi- 
ent of her peculiar magnetism and person- 
uty. 


seemed 


‘We looked at it a long time,” she said; 
nd said it was like me—the child- 
nother. You can not wonder that I wept 
but he said he did not wish me to be 
Madonna. 


he 


He wanted me to smile, and 
| him with my eyes that I would always 
e his little saint, and that by-and-by, when 
[was grown a woman, I would learn to love 
him, and be his wife. 
‘He had a bunch of April arum lilies in 
his hand, and among them was a little scar- 
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let flower; this he put in my hair, telling 
me it was a sign that I was not to dream 
any more unless I dreamed of him. After 


that he went to Zurich. 
‘Every day I wor scarlet flower in 
my hair, going with Elise to one of the pal- 


away 


his 


aces, Where, on the broad gray basements, 
were piled masses of all kinds of flowers for 
sale, and coming home with our arms full 


of them. 

‘I was always thinking of 
to learn every thing that he 
I think I was not like the Ma- 


more 5 


and al- 


him, 
Ways trying 
would like. 
donna any the color came into my 
but I 


every one 


face, and I felt that I was grown up; 
got wicked, and hated every one 
but him. I thought they would keep me 
away from him, my Leigh. 

“One day I went with one of the children 
Lady Halstead’s to bunt for 
book which she had dropped there. There 
was no one by but ourselves, and I stopped 
for to look at it, it 
tiful, so different mine. I 


the windows. 


into room a 


a moment was so beau- 
remember 
The y were 
of some soft rich stuff, and I went and laid 


them; the 


from 
the hangings at 
my cheek against colors were 
rich golden 
threads interlaced. 
‘See, said Claire, the little girl, 
pretty jewels my mamma wears!’ 


so warm browns with gold 


‘what 
“They were lying in an open casket on 
the dressing-table—strings of Roman pearls, 
opals, and antique Egyptian beryls. 

“T had never seen such exquisitely beau- 
tiful and I k them in my 
hands and fondled them. It seemed to me 
that the opals were like me—myself; the 
color in them like the blood in my heart, 
never shining steadily, but throbbing un- 
and flashing out and there. I 


i] seemed like noth- 


ones before, too 


easily, here 
shook them out till they 
ing but waves of color d 
hngers ; 
about 


ripping through my 
then I twisted them in my hair, and 
my They were like the eyes 
of serpents, with the fire flashing in them. 
ror, and clapped her 


neck. 


Claire came to the mi 
hands. 

“*Pretty! pretty! cried the child; 
are prettier than mamma.’ 

“ Just then the door opened and she came 
in—my Lady Halstead. She was very hand- 
some, my lady, une grande dame ; but she had 
a temper, mes amis,and she shook me with 
her large white hands. I think I have hated 
white then,’ said Ma’m’selle, 
looking down at her own slender fingers, and 
rubbing them till they were pink. “She 
called me a horrible child. Ah! it was very 
vile in her; and she said no child of hers 
should have any thing to do with the daugh- 
ter of an actress, and that I was not to come 
there any more. I was afraid of her at first, 
but I grew angry and wicked. I hated her, 
and I hated them all, because of her saying 
that and other things very hard to bear. So 


"you 


hands since 
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I pulled the jewels from my hair and throat, found it—what we were looking for: 
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al 
nd threw them on the floor,and stamped by-and-by our money was gone. That 


the life out of them. They lay there wink- why I am here; that is why I am a govey 
ing at me, and I thought they begged me ess—une gouvernante—and nothing more,’ 

not to killthem: but I would not mind; I She repeated the words with a smil 

crushed them under my feet. It was as if infinite amusement. Her smile was as m 

a rainbow had been spilled on the tloor. a part of her personality as her voice It 
Lady Halstead was shrieking with anger, wasa bewildering smile, radiant yet evasi 
but now I was not afraid of her. I was not it admitted no one into its confiden a 
ngry either, but cold and miserable, and I kept its own secrets. 

went away and asked my father what she “Tt was intolerable to me, this life her 
meant by s iwihg that and other things about continued Ma’m’selle, “and it has la 

my mother three years. All the while I heard not} ; 


} 


“His face 


was very low and q 


L 


very pale, and his voice of Leigh Halstead; but at last he found 1 


fit hurt him out. He came here to America, to Ba 


4 


whenever he spoke to me about ma mére. It gat, and, mes amis, these are his letters hey 





Is twenty) twenty five years now since she She lifted them to he1 lips 
first appeared on the stage. It was in Paris, “Shall I go on, mes amis ?” 
at La Francaise. She was an American; but Surely she might go on; we wer 
she was very beautiful, and she had great only eager for the rest of her story, but 
talent. Ihave dreamed of her sometimes, began to suspect dimly the end, and 


and she is like this: tall and fair, but not were anxious to have our prophetic visio 

too fair; a complexion like a creole’s—soft | of a love tale confirmed. Ma’m’selle 1 
he color of yellow and bowed, gracefully kissing her ha 

autumn leaves when the sun shines on them. us as she turned toward the door. 

She was like a daughter of the old Norse * Pardon,” she said, “I am makit 


gods ; her eyes blue, like the North Sea, and long. I weary you. I will come agair 


and warm; and her hair t 


deep-shining like stars. She was the fash- the morning. In the mean while the cl 
ion in Paris. She wasimpassionnée; andwhen dren and their lessons. I will exeuse 1 


the pe ople came to hear her, they forgot the self, mes amis.” 





rest of the actors, and listened only to her. She left the room, blushing a little, a 
She held them by her genius and beauty in mute apology for her forgetfulness, ] 
and her wonderful voice. It thrilled them fresh young face looking, if possible, 1 
like music. Ah! I was proud of her when irresistibly beautiful than ever. 
he told me that.” Kate looked up after her, and sighe 
Ma’m’selle’s face glowed with excitement, “There is something very uncommo 
and her low, even voice rose into a subdued about Ma’m’selle,” she said, as if to he 
tone of exaltation. She rose and lifted her- “I don’t understand her. She makes 
self to her full height. “Iam not unlike | feel thoroughly stupid and insignificant 
ma mere. He told me so that night, and he cause I haven’t had a history myself. B 
wept when he said it. By-and-by she mar- she’s delicious—simply delicious. If] 


ried. My father was a student, a recluse. a man, I should be madly in love with he 
He had le culte de la femme, and he worshiped , but ’m glad 'm not. P’m glad I am on 


her; but for all that,she could not leave the commonplace woman with an uncom 
stage. It was her life; and after a while coverness.” 
Well, he was not happy. Perhaps neither The next morning we awoke into wh 
of them was happy. Sir Leigh Halstead seemed a newly created world. The stor 
was in Paris then, and it was while he was’ was over, but the snow remained, flingi 
there that maman disappeared. itself like graceful drapery over the roofs of 
“<Did she die? I asked my father. ‘Ma the houses, and hiding their sharp angulat 
paurvre enfant, he said, ‘she is dead. It is outlines behind its soft clinging folds. In 
a long time now since she died to us. Ah! winter Barnegat was a poetic version of it 
ma paurre petite!’ YT knelt down and laid self, and as Ma’m’selle looked from the wi 
my head on his knee. and I felt his hot tears | dow, she forgave it for being American. 
burn on my forehead. She came in, dressed in a loose whit ' 
“ After that we talked no more of maman. wrapper made of some soft thick matet ] 
We left Florence and went back to Paris, her fair hair falling low in her neck, and 
and after that we came to America.” shining, as she stood in the sunlight, like 
Ma’m’selle paused in her story and walk- a mass of rippling gold. She stood for a 
ed up and down the room. She stopped be- | long time looking out at the window, her 
fore the window, and pressed her face against hands folded, and her eyes dim with sup 
the glass, listening to the storm. pressed feeling. Beauty, she said, was like 
“Tt is eruel,” she whispered. “America a religion. She could not think it was 
has always been cruel to us. At first we right that there should be any thing ugly 
went about a good deal. It was as if we in the world, or that there should be such 


were searching for something; but we never disagreeable thing as unhappiness. Every 





MA’M’SELLE, 


ing should be beautiful and joyous. She 
ild not that 
| unhappy 


had 
and as 
hair from her face 


believe she ever been 
erable or 


fted the 


she spoke 
] , baring het 
ehead to the sun as it streamed in through 
e frosted glass. 
Then she came and stood on the hearth, 
gy against the mantel, her head droop 
», and her eyes fixed on the floor. 
was like this,” she said, “ his coming 
of course it is Leigh Halstead that I 
in is if I had been a long time dead 
found myself alive. 


knew it, 


d suddenly 


d before I 
ng sort of gladness. It w 
into the old life, and 


we 


glad with 
as going 
yet not that ei 
have changed places, 


n all these years I had no 


sec med Lo 


stood still. 


{ 
become a woman, and when he came 
seemed to give me a chance for the first 
ie to be myself. Yet I 
that I wanted it go on. 
n what mean by thi 


was not at 


I « 


sure 
an 
] ; going on 

at first, and then ther 


strangeness of my 


two 


1) 


is 8 mple gladness 
is the knowing him 
far apart 
was something 


n, and of our lives 


sO 
r together, and then it 
ll. It was as if he could not get 
from America. 
‘IT want to go away,’ he would say, 
simpLy caw t.’ 


from 


‘but 


“One day—it was in the afternoon late, but 
fore the 


sun was down—we had walked a 


h- 
ing why, we strayed into the old 

rch-yard. Far out of 
he ships rose and fell like purple shadows 


the 
L Lilt 


ng distance beyond the town, and, wi 


know 


at sea the sails 


water, as the vessels veered with the 
nd, and where we stood the sunlight fell 
the and 
stones around us a del rose-col- 
It seemed like life itself 
eath and with the dead. 
It was so still there, so very still, it seem- 
ed as if the earth itself had died and we had 
ne to see it buried. It was so still that 
talk; it was as if we too had 
ome a part of the silence. 
“At last Isat down on an iron seat where 
e snow had been brushed away, and Leigh 
me and stood near me, looking off toward 
the sea. I heard him talking to himself. 
If I were to die now, I might go to heav- 
*he said; ‘I was never so near it before. 
“Why do you talk of dying? I asked 


n our faces, staining snow the 


ite 


vit} 
With 


forgot to 


‘there is nothing so disagreeable,’ 
Then he looked at me in such a strange 
vay that I began to tremble, for we had 
never come near—so near to each other 
It was the great space around us, 
the stillness, and the sea and sky, and the 
great white earth stretching away behind 
us like the whiteness of eternity two 
vere alone in the midst of it—that is what 
rought us so close, and I seemed to know 
vhat he would say before he said it 


8O 


be fore. 


—We 


“<T wom L be like 
‘it J 
do not know 

“<¢Ah! 
ways good, 

“Then You 


} 
know what WwW Ort ( , roodne 


. you,’ he said, 
were with you always. You 


} ; 
be WICKE ad. 


how ean tl »? IT am not al 


do 
and 


ss a 
wickedness 


You are a 


tlowe1 are a poem, 
not a woman, and I love Oh! how I 
love bien-aimée,’ 


you, 
“Then 


ma 
he hel my inds between both 
udered if perhaps it w: 
But I felt myself 
erowing cold and miserable, for I knew even 


tv love, that Sir Le 


is 


his was love. 


l vere igh Halstead’s son 
could never marry here 
many things to be considered 
and 


mie. were too 
himself first, 
then Sir Leigh and Lady Halstead, and, 
if she were alive, maman. 

ike all this el 
ten, and at last 


angry. One, t 


ar to him, 
he Ly 
Oo weeks passed, ind 


as not unhappy, fe 


but 
went aw 
very 
rv his letters were 
( I could feel it ] 
, and I did 
as enough 


Ma'm’sell 


beating in the 


s wrote not look beyond. 


it was intoxication.” 

looked up with a slight start, 

as if she ‘ + 

then, walking quickly across the room, she 

leaned the great 

with the tassel, and speaking very rapidly 
“He said nothing of my marrying 


him until he came again one night to Barne 


l I 
feared she had confessed too mucl 
] 


over arm-chair, playing 
more 


You were aw L} 


, mes amis, and the chil- 

But he said then that 
that night. I 
ing that ‘must, although I 
I would not obey h He had just 
received a telegram from his father’s physi 
cian, saying that 


dren asleep up stairs. 
I must marry him at once 
admired his say 
knew I. 
Sir Leigh was very ill, and 
was to come home at He s 
not go back to England unless I 
went with h ] wife, and he looked 


his wif 
very handsome and resolute when he 


he nce, yore 


he would 


Liu 


as 


said 
it, like King Cophetua, I thought, when he 


‘sware 


ul oath 


queen. 


a roy 
. of neape ts 
1G BUA DC aly 


d to him, ‘I will be your wife when 

igh Halstead writes me with his own 

hand that I shall be welcome at Armhurst 

Park” Was it well Ah, but I 

remembered Lady Halstead too well. Did 
: + 333 079 


SLLC blli¢ 


not said ? 
not cail 

Ma’m’se locked her hands tightly to- 
gether, and her thin red lips curled in a way 
which, in one less beautiful, we should have 
called wicked. 


sa horrible ¢ 


Then she went on speaking 
even lower than usual, in a voice of enforced 
quietude and intentness : 

“It has come—at last. He was very ill, 
Sir Leigh, and every week he grew worse; 
but the disease was slow, slow and danger- 
ous. At length 
le 


ay—a it 


no longer ago than yes- 
ter tter came from Leigh, my Leigh, 
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saying that his father was dead. He add- 
ed in a postscript, ‘Sir Leigh Halstead writes 
you with his own hand that you will be wel- 





; come at Armhurst Park.’ He will come for 
jim me in May, and there will be Florentine lil- 
ah. es growing in the garden when I reach En- 
ee. | cland 

ae | “So you will be Lady Halstead,” we say, 
a, | both together. 

fe : “So I shall be Lady Halstead,” echoed 
| ; Ma’m’selle, quietly triumphant. 

Fe Kate rose and laid her hand on the girl’s 
tit : 

ee shoulder. 





‘T am very glad for you, if you are hap- 
said; “but are you quite sure that 
you love this Leigh Halstead ?” 

Ma'’m’selle her hands a scarlet 
flower which she wore at her throat, looked 
at it for a moment, and quietly pinned it in 
its place before speaking. 


py,” sh 


took in 


“Tt must be like that—every thing that 
is alive, I mean. It must be vivid, it must 
have color. My life here, and always in 
America, has been without it; and now 


do you not like it ?” 

“Oh yes, we like it,’ replies Kate, looking 
to me for confirmation and support; “ but 
there is a—a something which perhaps we 
He 
does not seem to care much, at least not par- 
ticularly, for his father’s death.” 

“Yes ?” Ma’m’selle, musing, and 
as if she had not thought of it before. “ Per- 
haps that is the way with lovers, that they 
should not care for 


would have liked better in your lover. 
answers 


other things.” 

“ Perhaps it is,” answers Kate, dejectedly, 
humbly confessing her own ignorance on the 
subject; “I can’t be expected to know.” 

“That is true,” said Ma’m’selle. ‘ You 
ean’t; but I—I have always wished to have 
something coming to me that my life might 
tasie—as I remember the Boboli 
where I used to go on Sundays 
with the children, when the warm air blew 
over my face 


onee in 
Gardens, 


,and the whole world was alive 
and warm, and the blood in my veins seem- 
ed erying out for joy, then it was as if—if 
every thing, life itself, tasted. I think Sir 
Leigh will make life taste. Yes, I am glad 
he gave me the April arum lilies in the pal- 
ace of the Pitti, and that he has not forgot- 
ten. Yes—I think—TI love him.” 

For a few weeks Ma’m’selle’s affairs seem- 
ed to on 
wished. 


1g, 
li 


£0 as prosperously as could be 

Of course it was wrong, as Kate suegest- 
ed, that we should be glad of the elder Sir 
Leigh Halstead’s death; but then it was, to 
say the least, very convenient for Ma’m’selle. 

Ma’m’selle’s conduct was most exemplary, 
admired her without reserve. We 
began to feel that we might not always have 
treated her with the most thoughtful con- 
sideration. Our doubts about her vanished ; 
they were but smoke in the air, and her good 
fortune had blown them away. We were 


and we 
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even more eager than she for the arrival of 
the foreign mail and the latest news from 
Armhurst Park. Would Sir Leigh real] 
wait until May, now that he had come into 
possession? Why did he not come for hex 
at once? We wished her to consider ou: 
house her home, and we hoped the wedding 
would take place there. 

In short, Ma’m’selle had become a heroin: 
She was in love, she was beloved, she w 
an angel, 

“How can you be so sweet and patient 
about your lover?” asked Kate one night, as 
Ma’m’selle sat at the window, bending over 
some embroidery, and smiling occasionally 
to herself. 

“Tt is not hard to be patient,” said Ma’m’ 
selle, in her rapid way, dropping her work, 
and looking out at the window, “when one 
is sure of the end. I am sure—quite sure 
It is not possible but that every thing should 
come right and fortunate for me in the end 
I was born fortunate. Ihave esprit exalté.” 

“And you are quite happy, Ma’m’selle? 
I like to have you tell me so,” continued 
Kate, “ because you are so quiet, you say so 
little about it.” 

“T am very pleased,” answered 
Ma’m’selle. “Sir Leigh is very fond of me, 
and his love is like incense—it fills my lifi 
Is love not the poetry of life? and poetry, is 
not that the voice of Divinity made audi 
ble—the divineness of the world caught 
and imprisoned and disclosed to us so 
vlimpses ?” 

Ma’m’selle’s hands lay folded in her lap, 
and she was still looking out of the window. 
Her face was pale, and her voice hushed into 
a tone of awe. Was this our Ma’m’selle? 
We thought of Murillo’s Madonna, and did 
notspeak. But Kate was not to be silenced 

“You say such strange things, Ma’m’selle,” 
she said, after a little pause, “ you quite tak« 
away my breath. But, to come back to you 
own affairs, really to your own affairs, I 
wish you would be more in love, Ma’m’selle 
really, tremendously in love. I was never 
in love myself, except in a humdrum sort of 
way; but I should like to see the real thing 
once—enthusiasms, ardors, even a little trag- 
edy if necessary, but every thing on a grand 
scale. I-thought you were capable of la 
grande passion, Ma’m’selle. You make me 
feel as if you were going to disappoint me.” 

Ma’m’selle turned away from the window, 
and laughed quietly to herself. 

“That is all very well in some one else 
We have a saying in France, ‘ En amour, il y 
a toujours un qui aime Vautre’ I am quite 
willing to be Vautre. But madame thinks I 
am not capable of enthusiasm. She shall 
My enthusiasm is for my father. H« 
is a great man, but he is poor, and he must 
have money. Itis for him I wait. He must 
be conciliated.” 

“Your father would not like you to marr) 


well 


see, 











OO 


Sir Leigh ?” we question, Ma’m’selle’s father 
having been quietly ignored during the 
»nrogress of her romance. 

‘No, he would not exactly—approve.” 

She took up her work, and hid her face, 
ending over 1t. 

‘What if you can not conciliate him, 
Ma'm’'selle ?” 


‘Then he is wise—he will submit.” 


Ihe earth was slowly creeping out from 

wer her covering of snow. The robins 

ould sing were they here, we said, and the 

vallows build their nests, so full of the 
promise of spring were the days that came 
»us late that winter, bringing, like annun 

ition days, all the intangible grace and 
fragrance of the summer. 

Does it not make you feel as if you had 
ist been born?” asked Ma’m’selle, coming 
,on one of those rare days with her letters. 

She threw open the window, and sat be- 
fore it reading, while the wind rustled the 
yper, and the warm moist earth, smoking 
the sun outside, seemed to be sending up 
i delicate, only half perceptible, perfume of 
e violets yet unborn. It was not a long 
letter, and Ma’m’selle sighed as she finished 
reading it. 
We hoped she had received no bad news. 
Would she assure us that the sigh was not 
i. unhappy one? 
Armhurst Park? 


Was all going on well at 


Ma’m’selle looked serious, and held out 
the letter, but drew it back again. “No, 
[ will read it myself. He writes me this: 
‘Tam afraid I am going to be ill. I have 
had a great deal to do arranging matters at 


home—paying Victor’s debts, the rascal, 
d retting his COMMISSION 3 and, besides 


ull that, getting every thing in readiness 
for you, ma bien-aimée. Mamma is very 
anxious, and has the doctor come every day. 
After he is gone she sits down and contem- 
plates me, shaking her head, and saying, in 
i. happy, discouraging way that she has, 
‘You are so like your father, and you have 
his very symptoms.” It is meant to be very 
consoling, no doubt, but I am hardly able to 
appreciate it. I have not been out for a 
week; the weather is thoroughly detestable 

almost American. And now they say I 
must not write any more, not even to you. 
[Is it not ridiculous? But you are not to be 
anxious about me, cherie; remember, you 
are not to worry, and you are not to forget 
that Llove you. You are so young, so beau- 
tiful, so exquisite! I kiss my hands to you; 
Ilove you. You are as perfect as the lilies 
I gave youin Florence. Do you remember? 
Did I not kiss your hair that day? It was 
30 bright! I remember now how bright it 
was. I kiss it again; [love you. You are 
not to be alarmed. Already I am better.” 
“Oh, I am so sorry!” exclaimed Kate. 
Do you think he is really ill ?” 





MA’M’SELLE. 


| and stroking it gently with her own. 





-o- 
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Ma'in’selle folded her letter and replac ed 
it in the envelope. 

“He is very ill. I am sure that he is 
very ill. He tries to make it better than it 
is, but Lam not to be alarmed. You notice 
that he says that.” 

Ma’m’selle brushed the hair back from 
her face, and put her hands to her temples. 

“No, I will not be alarmed,” she said, aft- 
er a pause. “TI am sure, quite sure, that 
nothing unfortunate can happen to—me.” 

She began very bravely, but at the last 
her voice died aw ay na sob, She checked 
herself and left the room. 

After this Ma’m’selle’s letters arrived only 
at irregular intervals, but she made no com- 
plaints. There was one saying, “I am no 
better, but indeed I am no worse ;” then an 
other telling her that the weather was still 
wretched and unendurable, and that he 
could not get out, but that he waited in per 
fect confidence for the warm days of April; 
and after that there was a long ominous si- 
lence. Still Ma’m’selle did not give up. 

Her face grew a little paler and her man- 
ner a little more quiet, but that was all. 
She would not talk of her lover, she be roe al 
only to be left alone, she was sure every 
thing would come out right, and she was 
not to worry. She would smile sadly as she 
said it, and go about her lessons with the 
children. It was pitiful to see the sweet, 
sad patience ot her face. 

At last, one day late in February, we saw 
her coming from the post-oftice, and before 
she reached the house we were assured from 
her manner that she had received no letters. 
At the gate she stopped, looking about her 
in an absent-minded manner, as if she did 
not wish to come in. 

While she stood there, listless and pre 
occupied, some one came up to her, spoke a 
few words, and put into her hands a yellow 
envelope. 

“Is it a telegram?” whispered Kate, un- 
der her breath. 

Ma’m’selle opened it, just glanced at it, 
and then let it drop from her fingers. She 
looked at it again where itlay on the ground; 
then hurriedly picking it up, she crushed it 
in her hands, and hurried into the house. 

We looked at each other in silence. Was 
Ma’m’selle to be unfortunate, then, after all? 
We did not dare to give expression to our 
fears, but went up to Ma’m’selle’s room 
dreading to hear the worst. 

She was walking up and down, her arms 
hanging by her side, neither crying nor 
moaning, but opening and closing her hands 
with a fierce intensity of expression that 
seemed to reveal every thing we feared. 
She looked up with hard, cold eyes, but did 
not speak. 

“My poor child, what has happened ? what 
is it?” cried Kate, taking one of her hands, 
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Ma’m’selle did not answer. 
“Oh. if she This si- 


groaned Kate, in despair. 


would only speak! 
ence is terrible!” 


Ma’m’selle 


understood what she was saying, and then, 


looked at her as if she hardly 


with a hard, worn smile on her face, she 


whispere d, in a voice so low, so intense and 
pathetic, it would have drawn tears from a 
heart of stone, 

“ He—my Leigh—is—dead.” 

‘My poor child! 


one ¢ ould s Ly. 


my poor child!” was all 


Ma’m’selle still looked at us with the same 
strange expression of forced calmness on her 
face. 

‘Ah!” she said, pitifully, “I am afraid I 
am capable of la grande passion.” 

Then her voice failed her. 
the perfect quietude, of her long self-control 
She tottered 
reaching out her hands in a 
blind, hopeless way, and fell back on the 
sofa as pale and lifeless as a piece of deli- 

ately carved marble. We 
na moment, bathing her temples and chaf- 
ing her hands. 


The intensity, 


had exhausted all her energies. 
for a moment, 


were at her side 


sobbed Kate, her voice 
choking with tears, “to try to bring her 
back to consciousness again. And I thought 
Poor hurt child!” 
Ma’m’selle moved uneasily as the cold wa- 
ter touched her face, and put out her hands 
feebly, as if she were trying to catch hold 
if something, but she did not open her eyes. 
“Tt is so cold here!” 
ering; and then she laughed in that wild, 
hopeless way so much more terrible to hear 
than sobs or cries. We could not quiet her. 
‘Ah, I did not think Ishould drown so easi- 
ly,” she went on, smiling to herself. “It is 
pleasant here, pleasant and cool at the bot- 
tom of the river, only I can see your fuce— 
yours, Leigh—through the water.” She put 
up her hand with a caressing motion, and 
finger. ‘“ Will you not 
come down too and be drowned ?” she said. 


‘ + rT) }” 
It seems cruel, 


she was not in love. 


she murmured, shiv- 


beckoned with one 
“Tt is so sweet to be dead; but you are not 
dead. What is it you say? Ah, yes, they 
will not understand No, don’t whisper it, 
the waves make such a noise I can not hear. 
You say May has come, and the roses are in 
bloom. I 
know it 


was the queen rose once; you 
Ha! ha! No one 
knows what Iam now. Hush! I will tell 
you. See here, the sea-weed is around my 
neck! No, it is the opals—they are chok- 
Take them away quick -quick, I 
; your mother Ah! 
that is well. Did you kiss me then? I shall 
sleep now. Iwasa mermaid only a moment 
ago, but your kiss fell through the water.” 
Ma’m’selle smiled as sweetly as an infant, 
and Kate looked up at me with an expres- 
sion of relief. If she could only sleep, we 
felt as if there might be some hope for her ; 
but this hysterical passion was so unlike 


we know it. 


ing me. 


say! She is coming 
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every thing we knew of Ma’m’selle that \ 
trembled for the result. 
no longer the one to which we had long been 
accustomed ; while she talked and laughe: 
it rose high and shrill, and then sank, a 

at once, into a hoarse whisper. 


we 
Her voi e,even, Was 


Her mind 
seemed drifting helplessly into darkness a 
chaos. 

“We must have a physician,” I whispere: 
to Kate, as we bent over the sufferer. 

M:i’m’selle turned in her sleep. Had s] 
heard me? She opened her eyes with a 
expression as sane as ever, but the chang 
in them was something startling. An ind 
finable expression of old age had crept into 
them; all their youthfulness seemed to havi 
been blotted out in a moment. She ros 
from the sofa with her old air of quiet self 
possession, but there was something n 
and indescribably touching in it. It was 
the quiet of exhaustion. Her face looked 
haggard and worn, and her manner was that 
of one who had outlived herself, and who 
waited with a patient despair for the end 
of all things. 

“T am afraid I have been a 
you,” she said, in her old quiet voice, n 
rapid now, but measured and hollow, as it 
the life of it had gone out. “ Please do1 
remember it if—if I have not 
myself. Every thing shall go on as usual 
Now, if you will leave me alone, please 
you are very good, very kind, but if y 
please 

It was impossible to resist her or to offer 
words of sympathy. There was something 
appalling in her placid serenity. Had sh 
indeed risen above grief through some mys 


trouble to 


been qu 


terious process of which we were ignorant? 
Silent and humbled, we crept away. 

The next morning Kate prepared Ma’m’ 
selle’s breakfast herself, and carried it up 
stairs, but receiving no answer to her tap 
on the door, she came back for me. Thi 
silence terrified her. Ma’m’selle must le 
Would I open the door? 

We went in together, but there was no 
one in the room. Kate gave a frightened 
little ery, and covered her mouth with hei 
hands. We looked at each other, and then 
stared helplessly at the chairs and tables, as 
if expecting them to solve the mystery. 

“Tt is ridiculous,” said Kate, after a brief 
silence; “but I feel as if she might have 
fallen out of the window, and it is so high 
there. Would you dare look ?” 

I went to the window, but there was no 
need of opening it. Against the sill was 
pinned a neatly folded note, delicately per- 
fumed, and addressed in Ma’n’selle’s peculiat 
handwriting. We read it together. 


sick, or worse. 


‘**Pardon me,” ran the note, “that I leave you so 
abruptly. I have the great happiness of announcing 
to you an engagement which promises great succ 
I trust, therefore, that you will be so good as to pardon 
me. Perhaps I should tell you, for I owe you much 


























an ins} 
» is a myth, the hero of 





all. Perhaps you will not 
, but, indeed, | thank you for your tears. 
{ have given me no praise that would ha\ 





We looked at each other. Our thoughts 
too deep for words or tears. We disap- 


ved of Ma’m’selle. 


TOM MOORE IN AMERICA, 

WAS in Norfolk, Virginia, in the early 
| spring of 1853, where I met the late 
. James, Esq., the prolific English au- 


r, who was then the British consul at 
it port. Mr. James kindly invited me to 
‘ast with him at his official residence, 
old-fashioned mansion on Main 
Street, a drawing of which I made on New- 
Year’s Day twelve years afterward. I spent 
ing most delightfully with the nov 
st and his interesting family. He was 
a little past fifty years of ¢ 
in person, his hair and beard slightly 





mori 


ge, stout 
hitened by time, and in every aspect he 
sore the outward promises of a robust old 

but only seven years afterward he died 

Venice, Italy. 

Mr. James seemed to be a sincere admirer 
of our political system. He spoke gener- 
ously of the people he had come to live 

mong two or three years before, and sharp- 

in condemnation of those of his country- 
men who had disparaged the Americans in 
lippant criticisms of men and manners here. 

‘It was an American,” he said (Washington 
Irving), “ who gave me such encouragement 

it, when I was only twenty-one years of 
ige, | wrote and put forth my Life of Edward 

slack Prince, the first work that appear- 
ed with my name.” Mr. Irving was then in 
London, and had just secured a publisher 
for his Sketeh-Book. 

“T have often wondered,” continued Mr. 
James, “how Tom Moore, so good and gen- 
erous a fellow as he always seemed to be, 
could have written from this country such 
slanderous letters about the Americans to 
his mother, and almost vindictive poetic 
epistles to his friends. But he was very 
young then, only four or five and twenty,” 
added Mr. James, apologetically. “And it 
was in this very house, and in this room, that 
Moore wrote one of the finest of his earlier 
poems, called ‘The Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp. He was staying with my ancient 
predecessor in office, Colonel Hamilton, who 
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efore you, and 


IN AMERICA. 





was British consul at Norfolk so early as 
12°03, and who oc 1ple d this house then and 
four years afterward, when the unfortunate 
affair between the Leopard and the Chesa 
peake occurred. So exasperated were the 
people here on that account that, I have 
been told, a mob trailed the British flag in 
the dust before the consulate; and but for 
the genuine respect felt for Colonel Hamil- 
ton by all classes, he would have suffered 


rsonal insult. This, Sir, makes my house 


a historie relic; and it is also a sort of aban- 
doned te mple of the Muses, since here Tom 
Moore wrote poetry, and sang some of his 
beautiful songs set to sweetest melody by 
himself, accompanied by the spinet.” 

Had Mr. James then known some of the 
circumstances connected with Moore’s brief 
visit in our country, he would not have 
*wondered” at the por t’s bitterness, albeit 
without cause. 

[Thomas Moore (or Tom Moore, as he was 
usually called) was small in stature and al- 
most girlish in appearance W hen he came to 
the United States in 1204. He had been a 
‘show child” attractive and noteworthy 


almost from babyhood, He was a clever 
rhymer at the age of fourteen years, and at 
twenty he had earned fame as a poet, and 
was “patronized” and flattered by the Prince 
of Wales, afterward King George the Fourth. 
His face was small and intellectual in ex- 
pression, sweet and gentle. His eyes were 
dark and brilliant; his mouth was delicate- 
ly cut and full-lipped; his nose was slightly 
upturned, giving an expression of fun to his 
face ; his complexion was fair and somewhat 
ruddy; his hair was a rich dark brown, and 
curled all over his head; his forehead was 
broad and strongly marked; and his voice, 
not powerful, was exquisitely sweet, espe- 
cially when he was singing. 

Such is a description of Moore’s personal 
appearance at the time of his visit here, 
which was given me by Mrs. M——t, an 
elderly lady at Fredericksburg, Virginia, al- 
most thirty years ago. She was a gay young 
girl in her “teens” when, on a warm June 
evening, she met the poet at the house of a 
friend, heard him sing, and received from 
his hand a copy of the following sonnet “To 
the Fire-Fly :” 

orn 





‘ere burning with the blush of sp 


I saw thee not, thou humble fly, 
Nor thought upon thy gleaming wit 





*“ But now the skies have lost their } 
And sunny lights no longer 

I see thee, and I bless thee, to 
the 


r o'er t 











For sparkli: 
“O let me hoy 
When life 
Some milder joys may « 





> that thus 








} 


lose their bloom, 





} 
1 iove 8!I 


e thee 





To light if not to warm the gloom !” 
This sonnet was composed during Moore’s 
night ride between Richmond and Freder- 


icksburg, in a stage-coach, with a Quaker 
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In a 


to his friend “* 


rollicking 


poetic 
rote George 


M ] 


; \.. fror 
of June, 1°04, he thus refers to this sonnet: 


n Fredericksburg, on the 2d 


mm so dark 


ly allowed me 


to trace a 
closing verse of the sonnet, 
»of his royal friend, Moore 
of the Admiralty 
mda, and entered upon the du- 
1204, The ship in 
\ his destination touch- 
Norfolk, Virginia, late in 1803, and 
the poet 
est of Colonel Hamilton, “ whose 
“is the very temple of 
Norfolk he proceeded 
but finding the service 
left 


the bi 
, and sailed 


was appo 


Court 


vistrar 


ties of h ittice ly in 


emained the some time, when 


was the g 
om 

isiness in 

New 

tour 

United States and 

Canada, and then returned to England. 

Phe poet! id 
Norfolk, or made the acquaintance of a sin- 


for 
flying 


He 


through portions of 


made a 


scarcely viewed the eity of 


gle family there, when he wrote a complain- 
ing letter t« 
tle toa 
he fading, in 
beautiful 


» his mother and a poeth al epis- 

lady, lamenting in the latter 
the light of experience, of the 
m found in books, 


young 


Moore had for fellow-passengers across 
the ocean Mr. and Mrs. Merry. The former 
was on his way to Washington city, the ac- 
credited British minister. His wift 
of those proud 


venerally disagreeable women who demand 


Was one 


, conceited, censorious, and 


constant adoration and obsequiousness, feel 
insulted by every apparent neglect to honor 
their pretensions, and see little to praise and 
She flattered 
poet to his heart’s content, 


much to condemn in others. 
the 
and, inspired by her opinions and her preju- 


vain young 


dices, he saw through her eyes, and limned 
with his pen ft ilse pietures of society here. 
Writing to his mother (November 7, 1803), 
after he had been only two days in Norfolk, 
he alluded to that city as “the 
capital of Virginia,” and said: “ This Norfolk 


ignorantly 


nothing to be seen 
and 
that pass for white are, to be 


a most strange place : 


the streets but dogs and negroes; 

ure, the unlovely pieces of cro¢ kery I 

u] Poor Mrs. Merry 

has been as ill-treated by the mosquitoes as 

is been by every one else. They have 

r into a fever.’ Norfolk had been 

rted by the inhabitants at that 

account of the yellow fever, which 
had just ceased its ravages. 


most 


ever set my eyes 0D 


] 
clest 


quite 
time on 


The poet rode out to the Dismal Sway 
with Colonel Hamilton, and penetrated 
dark recesses to Drummond’s Pond, in 
centre, and he became much interested jy 
popular story about a young man who 
made insane by the death of a girl who 
rhe youth insisted that she w 
dead, but had gone to the Dismal Swan 
and he went thither in search of her, a 
never returned. It was supposed that ] 
perished in the The touchi 
story excited the imagination of Moor 
it the consulate he wrote the poem alreac 


loved. as 


morasses. 


alluded to, the lover saying: 


‘“**They made her a grave too cold and dam; 
For a soul so warm and true; 
And she’s to the lake of the Dist 
Where ight long, by a fire-fly lamp, 


She paddles her white canoe. 


cone 


‘And her fire-fly lamp I soon sha 
And 


l sec 
‘r paddle I soon shall hear; 
Long 1 loving our life shall be, 
And I'll hide the maid in a cypress-tr 


When the footstep of death is near. 


“* Away to the Dismal Swamp he speed 
His path was rugged and sore— 

Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 

Through many a fen where the serpent f 
And man never trod before. 


‘And when on the earth he sunk 
If slumber his eyelids knew, 
He lay where the deadly vit 
Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dew. 


> doth weep 


** And near him the she-wolf stirred the br 
And the copper-snake breathed in his « 
Till he, starting, cried, from his dream awak 
‘Oh, when shall I see the dusky lake, 
And the white canoe of my dear? 


‘* IIe saw the lake, and a meteor bright 
Quick over its surface played— 

‘Welcome,’ he said, ‘my dear one’s | 

And tl 


the dim shore echoed for many a 1 
» name of the death-cold ma 


d 
Th 


‘‘ Till he hollowed a boat of the birchen bark, 
Which carried 
Far he 
The wind was high and the clouds were 
And the boat returned no more. 


him off from shore ; 


followed the meteor spark, 


3ut oft from the Indian hunter’s camp 

This lover and maid so true, 

Are seen, at the hour of midnight damp, 

To cross the lake by a fire-fly lamp, 

And paddle their white canoe.” 

Moore sailed from Bermuda at the mid 
of April (1804) in the frigate Boston, whi 
after a short cruise, went to New York, whe 
the poet remained a week. The only thing 
that particularly awakened his attention 
that city, he said, were a sight of Madam 
Jerome Bonaparte, and a slight shock of a1 
earthquake. Madame Bonaparte, the charm 
ing daughter of Mr. Patterson, a wealthy 
merchant of Baltimore, had married tli 
youngest brother of Napoleon the year be 
fore, when she was in the eighteenth yea 
of herage. That beautiful but unfortunate 
woman is yet living in Baltimore, a cruell; 
deserted wife for more than seventy years; 
and now, in her ninety-fifth year, she shows 
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gering traces of that radiant beauty which 
listinguished her at the beginning of this 
ntury. 
Che poet sailed again in the Boston for Nor 
k, from which place he journeyed north- 
id through Virginia, by way of Will- 
unsburg, Richmond, and Fredericksburg, to 


had 


rovern 


Washington city, which been created 


seat of the national few 
made in the 
e-coach of the time, furnished 
theme for a ridiculous medley of prose and 


ment a 
irs before. That journey, 


couth stag 


loggerel verse in the form of the epistle al 
ded to, which Moore wrote at Fredericks- 
irg to a friend, beginning: 

Dear George, though every 
After the shal 
3 ek overt 
And bridges 


rew 


hi 
uneasy pl 
In open ranks, 
Id women’s teeth, all 
ivers of mud, whose 1 
make the knees ot SLOUL 
Rappahani 


witch 
I tre 
My Muse, I mean) to make 
the Verbum Grecum, 


sw é 
vat my goddess il 

Like 
Spermagoraiolekitholakanopolides, 
\ t are only to be said up 
els 


one has nothing 


o do. 


In the prose part of his epistle the poet 


ves a graphic description of his ride over 


Virginia roads, and especially 
ridges, and says: 


of the 
“ Mahomet (as Sale tells 
s) was at some pains to imagine a pre- 
carious kind of bridge for the entrance of 
paradise, in order to enhance the pleasures 
farrival. A Virginian bridge, Ithink, would 
ive answered his purpose completely.” 
Moore arrived in Washington city early in 
June, 1804, and for a week was the guest of 
his friends Mr. and Mrs. Merry. “hen some 
reumstance occurred that irritated his fool- 
sh pride and egotism, and powerfully stirred 
the jealousy of Mrs. Merry. That lady had 
n almost insulted, in her estimation, be- 
fore Moore’s arrival, and hastened to lay her 
rrievances before him. President Jefferson 
had invited the British minister and his 
spouse to dine at the “ White House.” When 
dinner was announced, Mr. Jefferson happen- 
ed to be standing by and talking with Mrs. 
Madison, the accomplished wife of his Secre- 
tary of State, at from Mrs. 
Merry, and he accompanied the former to 
he table. What right had the President 
of the young United States to give precedence 
to the wife of one of his ministers over the 
pouse of a representative of old England? 
It was monstrous, and little Tom Moore said 
so in a letter to his mother which he wrote 
n Baltimore on the 13th of June. “Istopped 
t Washington,” he wrote, “ with Mr. and 


some distance 
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Mrs. Merry for near a week ; 
treated with the most poi 
the present democratic President, 
ferson ; and it is only the 
tion of Great 


they have been 
nted incivility 
Mr. Jef 


precarious situa 


by 


Britain which could possibly 


induce it to overlook such indecent, though 


at the same time petty, hostility. 
Mrs. Merry’s husband was worked into a 
sort of Pickwickian 


wife, and 


fury by his offended 


made great stir about it. So 


also did the Federalists; and the matter at 
length assumed such a shape that Secretary 
Madison wrote to Mr. Monroe (who had suc 
Mr. King as to England 
giving him the facts of the case, as it ap 
peared possible that the American embas- 
sador might be called upon by the British 
to give an explanation of 
“pointed ineivility” with the 
of England’s representative had been afilict 
ed. A friendly British under-secretary had 
already informed Mr. Monroe of the circum 
stance, and intimated that he would proba- 
bly hear about it officially That informa 
tion was fun for the Monroe, for the 
thing was so absurd; besides, he had an ex- 
ot “po 
for only a short 


ceeded minister 


government the 


which wife 


LTAve 


cellent counter-charge 
ty” to make, 
the wift 


nted inecivili 
time before, 
of an English under-secretary had 
been accorded precedence over Mrs. Monroe 
under similar circumstances. Full of 
wonted merriment, he hinted his “line of 
to his informant. The ludicrous 
“tempest in a tea-pot” suddenly subsided, 


un 
defense” 


and no more was heard of it. 

But the Merrys persisted in being mortal- 
ly offended. Mrs. Me rry refused to shed the 
light of her countenance at the Presidential 
mansion, and her husband never appeared 
When the 
storm seemed to be spent, and clear sky ap- 
peared, the good-natured President attempt- 
ed to relieve the irate minister and his wife 
from the awkward dilemma in het 
folly had placed them. Through of 
the diplomatic corps Mr Jefferson inquired 
whether Mr. and Mrs. Merry would accept 
an invitation to a family dinner. Mr. Merry 
gave an affirmative answer, and Mr. Jeffer- 
son sent an invitation written with his own 
hand. But Mrs. Merry evidently interposed 
her veto. Her husband replied to the Pres- 
ident’s friendly note by formally addressing 
the Secretary of State to know whether he 
was invited in his private or official capaci- 
ty; if in the one, he must first obtain the 
permission of his sovereign; if in the other, 
he must first have assurance that he would 
be treated in a mannet his ex- 
alted position. Mr. Madison replied: “ The 
President instructs me to say that Mr. and 
Mrs. Merry are at liberty to as they 
please in a ‘matter of such small moment.” 
So the correspondence ended. 


there except on official business. 


which 


one 


as became 


act 


Tom Moore now appeared upon the scene, 
and the little poet, soon after his arrival ii 
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id his own littl 
Mr. Merry, 
m to the President as a distin- 
it Britain. Mr. Jeffer- 
heard of hit for his 

irred the 
rhe President had a habit of 
a cold first stranger; and 


g¢ erect, six feet two 


grievance to 


as in duty bound, 


n ot Gre 


i, fame 


admiration of Ameri- 


look at a 
stand 

nd a half, he gazed for a moment si- 
pon the pe rfumed five-foot poet, 


two to him, and having oth- 
lmportant engagements, gave 


¢ stranger no further atten- 


tv of Moore was severely 
hastened to dear Mrs. Merry 


civility” on 


oft * pointe d in 


‘democratic President,” and 
. 


with her warmest sympa- 


hat the upstart republic 
feel the whit 


vo or three days afterward 


olved t 


ould we of his 
ust of the national capital 


nd halting at Baltimore, sat 


; follows to his mother on 


While neer hot, Moore had 
written a poetic epistle at Washington to 
Dr. Thomas Hume, 
ved f 
decent ribaldry of the political writings of 
“Peter Porcupine” (William Cobbett), an En- 
clishman. After referring in general terms 
he selfish motives of the leading Ameri- 

rues,” and to Was! 


row 


his a was yet 
the inspiration of which 


vas dei rom the coarse and often in- 


ington as one 


he fell 


endo, and in these words: 


upon Jefferson most savagely in innu- 


Now turn thine eye where oonlig 

nd in those pr 

that 

and reve 

d execrate 
| 


losophy 
t 


faint the m 
halls, 
hate 


res the g 


incely 
is, oh! soul must 
reat 
witl 

» of ph 
intic times 
dilutes her crin 
hy e-born breast 
eats more proudly than the 
1 for that 


winds beneath at 


r of these fr 
imes; 


rest 
inglorious soul 


nob’s control, 


h courts the rabble’s smile, the rabl 


like E beast its g 


burning tor 


lakes, 


pt, eve ry 
But, 


ven the rank that’ 
y Hume 
ol 
mit 


I £ miverse 
+, or by Potomac her 


s at hom 


and marsh, through fevers at 


4 l , democrats a 
Thy foot shall follow thy heart 


With me shall wander, and with me despise! 


and ex 
and eves 


me, 


The Epistles, Odes, et cetera, written 
Moore while he was in America, were publis 
ed in 1806, with notes. In one of the poe: 
and in a note, Moore pointedly alluded to 
scandalous report concerning Mr. Jefferson 
private character, to which his political ¢ 
mies had given curre ney. A copy of thes 
ems was placed in the hands of W. A. Bu 
a member of Congress, who was an int 
personal friend of Mr. Jefferson and his f 
He showed it to Mrs. Randolph, t 
The 
aman who had be 


ily. 
Presid 
fered to her father by 
introduced into society here, and was car 
ed the British minister and his 
aroused the anger of the “ gentle Martha’ 
whom John Randolph, the cynic, pn 
nounced “the sweetest woman in Ame1 
and she and Burwell agreed that it wor 
proper to lay the subject before Mr. J 
He was then at his home at Mo 
The indignant friends had “tall 
themselves into a towering passion,” s 
Jefferson’s biographer (the late Mr. Rand 
They went into the library, where the vict 
sat calmly reading. Burwell pointed out t] 


fTOSS Insults 


ent’s daughter. 


by 
Olle 


} 


lye 
ferson. 


1) 
cello, 


offensive words, when Jefterson, looking 
at one and then at 
looks betrayed their feelings, broke 
clear, loud laugh, which was instantly « 
tagious. The cloud passed from the bro 
of Martha, and she and Burwell joined 
the merriment. 

Several years afterward Moore’s Irish 
odies appeared. When a copy of the work 
was put into the hands of Mr. Jefferson by 
his granddaughter, the statesman, then 1 
tired from public life, exclaimed, “ Why, th 
is the little pe Ee 
read the poems with real delight. Some of 

great favorites with hi 
and his biographer says that “the last pag 
which Mr. Jefferson’s dying hand traced 
his farewell to his daughter—contained 
quotation of several lines from the one com 
‘It is not the tear at this moment 


the other, whose ar 


vi 
li 


man who satirized me so! 


the songs became 


mencing, 
shed.” 
In Philadelphia Moore met with niore co 
genial spirits among the Federalists. H 
lampoons of Mr. Jefferson, most of whic! 
were too gross for publication, delighted th 
President’s political enemies, and the young 
poet greatly caressed. He was 
ceived with enthusiasm into the literar 


was 
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} 


of which Joseph Dennie, the editor 
Portfolio, was the centre. “My re 
tion at Philadelphia,” Moore wrote to 
; mother, “* was extremely flattering ; and 


only place in America which can 


ist any literary society, and my name had 


possessed them more strongly than I de- 
e.”’ They gave him flattering introduc- 
ns to friends on the line of his intended 


irney, and he felt a regret on leaving such 


sant persons, 


the “few agreeable moments,” he said, 


with whom he had pass 
] 


hich his tour through the States had af. 


ded him. He expressed his grateful feel 


} 


eg warmly in“ Lines written on 


idelphia, 


saying: 


made another brief visit at 


nd then 
Albany 


voyaged up the Hudson 
in a sloop. At the great 


the Mohawk at Cohoes, near its 
i@ wrote some lines on the wild 


nervy; and then he traversed the beauti 


illey of the Mohawk and the wilderness 


of Western New 


York to Buffalo, along the 


neral course of the Erie Canal—a great 


irk then only a faint idea in embryo in the 


nds of a few sagacious men. While pass- 

through the dark forests between Bata 
1 and Buffalo, he was inspired to write the 
ng “ Of the Evil Spirit of the Woods,” in 


h he speaks of the alligator in the waters 


ere, which 


his winter's s 


At the little hamlet of Buffalo the poet 
rote an epistle in rhyme to W. R. Spencer, 
which, after referring to “ Christians, Mo- 


wks, Democrats, and all 


ll” as maki 


ety in America, 


he seems to have relented when thinking 
of his Philadelphia flatterers, and wrote: 


, yf » me, oh, you sacred few, 
m late by Delaware's green banks I knew, 


m known and lov through many a socia 


iss to liv 


with, and ’twas pain to 1 


Moore crossed the entrance to the Niag- 
ra River, near Buffalo, to the Canada side, 
travelled down to Chippewa, within two or 
hree miles of the great cAtaract, and there 
ent a sleepless night, with the sound of 
e roaring waters in his ears. With Col- 


nel Brock (killed in battle at Queenstown 
cht years afterward) he viewed the mighty 
ills; and crossing Lake Ontario, he went 
wn the St. Lawrence, among the Thou- 
sand Islands, from Kingston to Montreal, in | esting and re-assuring to find that the prob- 


h open bo; Be 
] l 


It was upon the bosom of 
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that beautiful river that he wrote th 
charming “ Canadian Boat Song,” which he 
set to an air sung by his rowers—vroyageurs. 
Soon after that he sailed tol England. 
When, in 1806, Moore published his Epis- 
tles, Odes, et cetera, which were chietly writ 
ten in America, he prefaced them with ré 
marks concerning society here, which he 
himself characterized as “just sufticient to 
offend, and by no means suflicient to con 
vinee” his readers of his fairness; and he 
acknowledged that the poems might never 


‘ 


have been printed but for a tempting offer of 


money Jor them by his bookseller. Moore lived 
long enough to see the shall i 
opinions then of men and mann 

ica, and the unwisdom of his conclusions 


thus expressed in one of his “ ] pisth g:” 


LARGE SCHOOLS VERSUS 
SMALL. 


TOTHING is more difficult to overthrow 
N than a popular prejudice. From its 
very nature as a prejudice, it rests on no 
ground of rational argument, and from its 
long ¢ xistence, it has come to be looked upon 
somewhat in the light of an article of faith. 
Lo oppose it by an opposing assertion is of 
no use, for it is doubtlessly true that the “ It 
is not” of one man is just as good as the “ It 
is” of another, when this is all that is said. 
Indeed, in some cases, as, for instance, in the 
generally received opinion that small schools 
are better than large ones, the reasons which 
it is necessary to adduce to correct the state- 
ment touch so many of the deepest and 
broadest principles which underlie our pro- 
fessional work as teachers, that we hesitate 
before we involve ourselves in so wide a dis- 
cussion. 

But the opinion above alluded to pre- 
vails so widely in some parts of our country 
that it seems to me worth while to pre- 
sent a few of the many considerations which, 
froma somewhat wide and long experience, 
would seem to favor the opposite opinion as 
the true one. 

The subject has of late n forcibly pre- 
sented to my mind by the reading of some 
essays on English schools for girls, whose 
author is a woman of wide experience, and 
also by the printed opinions of other wom 
en, teachers and observers, in the testimony 
given by them before the commission which 
was appointed to examine into the state of 
girls’ education in England. It is very inter- 


lems which we teachers are trying to solve 
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i are precisely the same as those 


English teachers are at work, and 


vhere a comparatively satisfac 
m has been reached by 

to 
ourselyes have haz 
side of the “ Atlantic 
track of ou pli 


+ } 
ls with remarkable exactness 


tion which we 
If we, 


laid down the 


on one 
ave in 
their 
, under circumstances so different, have 


red by 


well cCongtT 


ir calculations, and they, on 
observation the same track, 
atulate each other, and 
hat at last we are approaching the 
ver, moreover, read the writings 
h women, as compared with those of 
in women, in whatever line, without 
knowledging the greater cau 

with which they write. They 
their words and to approach 
with a 
ity. Fortified, therefore, by 
th us in this educational 
of skill and 
the profession, let me state the 


nestions due sense ot 
1 

13] 
Dil 


matter vlish women ex 


pt rience 
| ments for maintaining, in op 


prineimpar % 


il 
tl 


position ie generally received public 


large schools have the advan- 


ver small ones. I spe ak, of course, of 
schools. 

t, they have the power to be better 
adil ones from the fact that their re- 

they can therefore 

rooms, better ventilation, 


sources are larger, and 
command larger 
more light, and more extensive apparatus, 
If the am of income is small, the ex- 
penditure is necessarily limited. Miss Wol- 
stenholme, an English teacher, says in her 
testi r to the question, “C 
any special difficulties that occur 
you in » way of the substantial im- 
nt and efficient of 


ir ls’ schools ?” “The small size of the girls’ 


ount 


HoOny, In answe an 


vou state 
to 
proveme management 
schools, for the most part, stands in the way 
q The fees must 


to secure efficient 
= 


i@nt management. 
teachers, or 
teachers are at a starving 
payment.” 

This expresses the truth exactly. And 
passing from the general statement of the 
ity of large pecuniary reve- 
in a 
, to the second consideration, 


obvious necess 
nue for large advantages, merely me- 


chanical way 
of the 


ict us re 


vital point of the teachers employed, 
cognize the fact that if good teach- 
found “at a starving payment” 
not be found here. 
women teachers is too broad 


ers Ct he 
in England, they can 
he field for 
and too free 
higher, 


positions can be 


here for them not to know that 
lucrative, and more agreeable 
found than that of an 
a small private school. From our 
great cities, which employ four or five hun- 
dred women as teachers, and open to abil- 
ity and experience the places of principals 
of schools of seven or eight hundred pupils, 


more 
as- 


sistant in 


down to our villages, where, summer 
winter, 


ane 
a young woman may be 
and 
enough to vote in their duties as citize 
the field of the educational professio: 


found eco) 
instructing boys almost « 


trolling 


open. In the higher positions women aj 
commanding salaries of between $2000 « 
$3000, and the are in proportio 
Thus, for example, in the city of St. Lon 
during the school year 1874-75, there wer 


others 


2 receiving a salary of.... .. $220 


42 “ ss 


while the average salaries of all the 
employed in the schools was $676. Thes 
figures that the market 
really competent teacher is 
Which can be set on one side. 


wom 
prove value ot 
hot an ite 
But leaving the question of the inevitab 
large outlay for teachers’ salaries, no t 

er can teach as well before a small class a 
I think lecturers in a 
lines and clergymen will bear me out in t] 


before a large one. 


proposition. I quote the words of Miss Bea 
of the Cheltenham Girls’ College in Englan: 
as expressing the truth more forcibly t! 
I can do so: “Able teachers dislike to fi 
ter away their time in teaching individu 
who are not fit to work together; they 
the intellectual sympathy of a class. 
words of Pyrrhus to his Epirotes, * Ye 
my wings,” express the feeling of a zealo 
teacher toward hearers whom he loves, 
whose whole take part 
Let any public speaker, any cle1 
gyman, ask himself whether that fine spee« 
that eloquent sermon, would have been « 
livered with the same energy, would ha 
fallen flat or not, if it had been compos: 
for and delivered to three people instead ot 
to a large and sympathizing audience. W 
teachers, too, feel a strange joy in calling 
forth the harmonies in another mind, in feel 
ing the sympathetic vibration.” 

Again, still with regard to the effect of 
large school on the teacher. When we ne¢ 
a physician, do we summon one whose cir 


of experience has been small, who every da 


souls in his d 


course.’* 


sees and studies the phenomena of healt 

and disease on eight or twelve patients only? 
Or do we trust our lives more readily to th: 
physician of widé practice, who can spend 
but five minutes with us individually, but 
who summons, to form his instantaneous « 

cision on our case, the knowledge and con 
clusions he brings us from a hundred differ 
ent patients for whom he has prescribed 
that day? Is it time spent on ourselves i! 


* Niebuhr. 
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idually that we desire, or the conclusions 
a wide practice ? The case is precisely 
e sane with the teacher, if parents would 
Miss Beale says again: “ It 
s not well for us to have our attention con 


Like 


ly realize it. 


tantly turned to one or two patients. 
need a somewhat large practice 
understand the treatment of 
ess, mental or moral, if we would know 


we 


e would 


th what food to prescribe and what medi 
es to administer.” 
But now, having shown why large schools 
, other things being equal, more likely to 
ive better teachers than small ones, let us 
mnsider next the more advantageous effect 
ch large schools have upon the pupils. 
In the 
use they can have more and differing 
and it is far better for the little 
to come under the influence of several 
; during her five hours of school, than 
constantly under the sway 


first place, large schools are bette1 


} 
1c ile 


rs, 


of one. 
h mind has its own peculiar drift or 
nt, each teacher her own peculiarities of 
any character of hex 
n, and the child’s mind is easily warped. 
Moreover, the variety introduced by a change 
hers and from hour to hour 
Ips to cultivate the faculty of attention 
to a habit; and when real attention is se- 
ed, the work is more than half done. 

Secondly, in a large school the girls can 
far better classified than in a small one. 
Miss Wolstenholme says: “ We can in large 


ner, if she have 


Teac rooms 


hools group and classify our pupils better, 
nd give to them, what the younger ones es- 
pecially need, the stimulus of social study.” 
Miss Beale “Organization and proper 
issification are impossible where there are 


says: 


twelve to twenty girls of all ages, no 
»of whom are fit to be in the same class.” 
d we may add that if the twelve or twen- 
fit 
ve a class simply, and not a school at all. 
have no organized unity when we pos 


are to be in the same class, we 


ss only one of its members. A class un 


such circumstances loses incaleulably 
benefits which it would enjoy if a mem- 
er of a s« hool. 

Phirdly, the intellectual stimulus is great 
a large than in a small school. The 
of the whole buoys up each individu 

re is less listlessness and more vig- 
us work on the part of the pupils. 

] 


sly tired, and do better teac hing. 


The 


hers do not, therefore, become so nerv- 


small one must be 
and the 


the teacher, 


m governs itself, as it 


exercised by 
whole 0 
were, With scarce consclousness, 


even on 
the part ot the teacher, t] 


iat she is exercis- 
ing any power whatever 

Says Miss Wolstenholme 
large schools opportunity afforded 
the limits of the school itself for t 


tT a generous ¢ mulation; 


‘There is in the 

Within 
he vrowth 
and the 


gain of all, I think, is that it be 


ymes possible 
to govern by a healthy pub ic opinion instead of 
by a personal will.” 

This, it will be 
importance, 
teacher 


at once seen, 18 ot Immense 
All idea of arbitrariness by the 

rhe teacher 
instead of 
mutual respect, 
honor, and confidence, instead of blind obe- 


vanishes from sight. 
friend 
opponent, and we 


becomes a and guide 


an 


secure 


dience, contempt, and a spirit of resistance. 
Many a girl who, in the small family cir 
cle, where personal feeling rei 


to reign, is difficult to control, becomes at 


ens and ought 
once a different b gf 
der the 
ized school. 


when she passes un 
influence of a 
A silent 


represses her way w 


ge and we ll organ- 
but mighty influence 
irdness, checks her tem 
per, and makes her docile to 
father and 
must never 


ited at home, 


i degree that 
would astonish he 

Fifth, we 
that the ¢ 
till 


sense what it 


mother, 
fact 
never, 


overlook the 


irl who, educ 


she becomes a woman, realizes in any 


a member of a 
munity, misses a part of her education which 


is to lx com- 
would have saved her afterward from much 
In a l 


embarrassment and trouble. school, 
| the little 


for the first time in her life 
finds herself a member of a « 


girl 

lass of equals, 
respect, and 
herself also 
and to 


distinctions 


whose 
must 
relation 


rights she must who 


respect She finds 


in to la s of 


inferiors 


classes of superiors, and thei 


are not based on <ternal conditions, 


any advantages of wealth or soc 
but on conduct, a¢ jul 
When she looks down, 


seeing that she has 


il position, 
its, and discipline. 

encouraged by 
SOTHE progress in 
self-covernment and knowledge: when she 
that the fields of 
terrace-like 


not 


looks up, she 

character and know 
her present 
tod.) 


recogni 


above does 
In a 
snow ] elf and to find her 


the’s Three Re 


grow « r word, 
she learns ] 


Gor 


own level. 


with 1 


pends for mak 


Fourth, as regards order and discipline, 
he advantage is without question with the 
ge school. The synergy 
luable word from our friends of the med- 


profession 


to borrow a most 


of the large school carries : 
P gt . : , ward heaven, is what w 
ch individual along with it with a force | dren, requiring from t} 
hich she can no more withstand than she ther 
n the movement of the solid earth around | ™ P# 
ts axis. 


.] 


{ 
is a Geo 


secon 


It is on this synergy that the large | gojqeq 
hools rely for the government which in a' that 


down-turned 
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thout words, and her degree children because one-half a mother's 
marked by an impartial hand. was more than one-seventh of the sam 
mm all people The truth is that the moral and intellect 
taught al influence of a teacher, like the love of 
mother or any spiritual force, is not subject 
to the laws of mathematics, nor can it be « 
pressed in figures, with the number of t 
pupils as the denominator of the fract 
Rather it is indefinitely multiplied by t 
in that w 1 have no round- increase of its objects, as is the mothe: 


lopment in schools or individual love or the father’s care. 


a cluster of people that is too ro the educator every child under hex 
very val \ , a- training is as distinct an individual as 
every one of the hundred patients who cla 
the physician’s care. Because he admin 
a two or ters quinine to one who needs it, he does 1 
i perpetual torment, careless administer it to the next. An educator 
but who Is a tually so borne fore her school is like a skillful musician |] 
influence of the rest of her fore his instrument, no two keys of whi 
he is being forced to be docile, give forth the same sound, or can be n 
x, and attentive, and all this with taken the one for the other; only with tl 
vord from her teachers. Thecur- difference, that the keys she touches giy 
est and honest work is too strong forth a sound of their own, and not one th 
, and a few years of this steady has been given them, and they are capable of 
levelop her into a fine woman. , improvement and development. If they need 
ison that I have ever heard tuning, she knows how to do it; she softens 
potential superiority of or stirs them up at her will, and from th 
small h s over large is, that in them all ealls forth not only melody, but har 
each pupil can have a larger share of the mony, with which each key grows capal 
teacher’s attention and supervision. But of more individual action. To such an 
this theory is based upon a mechanical es- ter should there be given an instrument of 
timate he force of character and intel-. two, or of seven octaves? 
] One might as well say that In what [have said I have, of course, bee 
tter than large for the speaking only of good schools, for these a 
the only kind that it is necessary to cons 
er. No parent would send a daughter to a 
school, large or small, which he did not con 
sider good, or without sufficient testimon 
to substantiate his wisdom in the choice. 
To compare a poor school which was larg: 
with a small one that was good would b 
as absurd as the attempt of Spenser’s giant 
. Pete to weigh the right against the wrong. Afte1 
wo ras ir all, the main question is not the size b 
rather cour- the excellence of the school. But betwee 
imself along g good school which is large and an equal 
, frank and good one which is small the advantage to 
; grin the pupil is in every way indisputably o 
the side of the large one. 


e our pupil 


LATE WILD ROSE. 


\ late in coming to thy lane 
1 something slow on thy September stem, 
when from summer’s faded diadem 
hand plucked thee—with some little pain 
eeding fingers—thou wert the last gem 
that wealth of ruby, chrysolite, 
iber and gold, and lucid blue serene 


In which proud August went, sometime a queen, 
yw a wan dowager in weeds bedight, 
rvi it Fy on the splendor of has been ! 
in thy bloom, and lingering to the last! 
Long in thy coming, thou shalt slowly go, 
But on these pages, fixed forever fast, 
Bloom when thy mortal sisters are laid low. 








PRINCE 


rINHE Caroll packet steamed away trom 
| [ Wharf, Boston Harbor, one glorious 
time in August, bound to Charlotte 

vn, Prince Edward Island. Having paid 
ollars in gold to the International 


ship Company, the writer was gra- 








sly permitted to occupy a state-room in 
. fter-cabin. Board, which was “ fair to 






ng,” was extra—a wise provision in 





' of seasick passengers, but a doubtful 
in my case, as I never yet lost a 
if sea Early on the second day we 






ed at Halifax, where we remained un 


yn. [his is one of those plac es which 







ents assure us improve on acquaint 
but it certainly does not leave a very 
rable impression on the visitor. Judg 
from my Own experience, he who has 
ft once never wants to see if again; 





he whom a mysterious Providence has 


ected hither a second time, wonders what 












ENTRAN 





k 


nay have caused him twice to realize the 
ining of the amiable exelamation, “Go 
Halifax!” Down the savage, reefy coast 
Nova Scotia we sendde d before a sou’- 


sterly gale, accompanied with lightning, 









passed through the river-like strait of 
nso on a fine breezy morning, that ena- 





d us to see to best advantage a really 
iutiful sheet of water. We touched at 
Hankerbury a few moments—a village 


small houses, generally devoid of paint 









destitute of verdure, and scattered 
it the naked hill-sides without order. 
e Poreupine, on the left, is a bold head- 
of considerable height. After passing 
s, we came out on the broad blue waters 
the St. Lawrence, arriving at Pictou at 
n-time of the third day out. A lovely 
is the bay of Pictou. As one enters, 
nee Edward Island skirts the northern 
rizon, a low pale line; nearer rises Pictou 
e, red-cliffed and wood-tufted. On the 
ft is the spit lying in front of the port, 
staining a striped light-house. In the 
stance, gray and dreamy, a mile or two 
Vor. LV.—No. 328.—35 
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ISLAND 









ARD ISLAND 


down the bay, are the spires of Pictou top 
ping the slope of a range of hills. From 
the summit « 


ft these hills the traveller who 


climbs them is rewarded by one of the most 
beautiful and extensive water views on the 
continent the broad bay of Pictou, invad 
ing the land with many steel-hued windin 
arms and creeks, and in turn studded with 
islets; the flashing surf on the bar; the 
green rolling land fading in a golden haze 
illimitably toward the setting sun; the dark 


purple Gulf of St. Lawrence spreading as 
illimitably toward the ea 


8 with roseate 
cliffs skirting the offing like phantom isl 
ands all eontribute to compose a picture 


inexhaustible in its variety and the satisfy 
ing characte oft its attractions 
Pictou is the seat of coal mines, and large 
quantities of the mineral are exported 
Here our steamer coaled for the trip. A 
tunnel of iron plates was fitted to the for 


ward hatehway, and a platform was lower- 
ed over the hold; the cars were run out on 
this, and through a trap-door in the bottom 
of the car the coal was dropped into the 
vessel. In a few hours we had taken a hun- 
dred tons of coal on board, and about three 
n the morning left Pictou for Charlotte- 
town. At sunrise we lay in Hillsborough 
Bay in a dead calm. A light low fog lay 
on the water directly across the entrance to 


the port, and we were forced to wait for the 
sun to dispel it. We were surrounded by 
the red cliffs of Governor's, St. Peter’s, and 
Prince Edward islands, mirrored on the 
glassy surface of the water with absolute 
fidelity, or half lifted in the air by a partial 
mirage. Here and there a schooner lay idly 
over the quivering reflection of its own 
spars and sails. Overhead the sky was 
cloudless azure, spec ked only by flocks of 
wild fowl, and no sound disturbed the mag- 
ical stillness of this peaceful scene but the 
far-reaching quavering cry of the loon 
throbbing over the water. 

On the clearing away of the fog we glided 
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sH1T-HOUSBE ENTRANOE TO PICTOU PORT. 


by the light-house on Rocky Point and the | of the town, and surprise the visitor by 


wreck which lies close thereby, and Char- | completeness and elegance of their consti 


lottetown, with the broad estuaries that | tion and arrangement. They consist of 
branch away from it for many miles in| state-house,in which are included the |} 
three directions, under the names of North, | for the Upper and Lower Houses of the Leg 
East, and West rivers, was revealed to us| islature, and other offices; of a court-ho 
in the sheen of the morning sun. Char- | just completed; and of a post-office wl 
lottetown, in Queens County, the capital of | will compare favorably with many of 
the island, is a city of nine thousand inhab- | post-offices in our larger cities. Of the 
itants, on a tongue of land between North | agement of the postal department, we 
and East rivers. The city was founded | not speak in the same terms. We found t 
about 1765, on a regular plan. The streets | clerks at all the island offices unnecessat 
are of great width, and are laid out at right | inquisitive, and capable of incredible b 
angles to each other on parallel lines. The | ders; there is also inexcusable laxness 
houses are generally small and unpreten- | the forwarding and care of letters and ma 
tious in their appearance, but neat; while | bags, insomuch that I never felt sure of 
n some parts of the city, along the espla- | ceiving letters addressed to me, at least 1 
nade and inland, past the government build- | for long after they were due, or that n 
ings, dwellings of considerable taste and | would reach their destination after | 
elegance, and embowered in shrubbery, are | posted them. That this was not my o 
growing more numerous every year. The | experience alone was evidenced by the fi 
residence of the Governor is a neat building, | quent complaints against the departi 
admirably situated at the head of a close-| constantly appearing in the local pay 
shaven lawn, which slopes down to the wa- | This defect in the administration of the 
ter, and flanked by the sighing pines of the | ernment supervision is one of serious 
primeval forest. The present occupant, Sir increasing importance, and demands in 
William Hodgson, is the first native Govern- | diate reform. It is said that, until witl 
or placed over the island. He is a hale old | very few years, such was the high-har 
gentleman of eighty-five, genial, courteous, | authority assumed by the self-styled uy 
and capable. The other government offices | classes of Prince Edward Island that it 
ire situated on Queen’s Square, in the centre | by no means uncommon for letters t 
seized and ex 
ined by them w 
no otherright th 
that of the str 
gest. Under 
modifying i 
ences of the | 
minion and 
creased inter 
course with 
United States 
many custo! 
suggested by 
colonial state 
things are gra 
ally passing a 
as obsolete ; 
the divisions 
caste, so strong 
England, and pp 


METHODIST CHUROH AND PART OF CHARLOTTETOWN, EAST RIVER IN THE DISTANCE, served with S 
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GOVERN MENT-HOUSE, CHARLOTTETOWN 


more intensity in all her colonies, are 
maintained in Charlottetown with a 
that, if it were and 
dicial to true social progress, would be 
for whatever palliation there 
it elsewhere, there is none in a 


not pernicious 
lous 3 
be tor 
where the richest are but moderately 
intellectual culture is at a 
where no men of such’ superior 


off, where 
ebb. 
have yet arisen as to found even the 
iristoeracy for which there is any plaus- 
excuse, the nobility of moral and men- 
supremacy, 
The market, also in Queen’s Square, is a 
teworthy On 
ednesdays and Fridays 


building. market days 


from the country with provisions of ey 


sort, provender for cattle, fish from the 


rs and the sea, homespun goods, game, 
In the inte 
, and the 


fectionery, and the like. 
these are arranged in stalls 
nspe ople assemble to pure hase a stock 
f food to keep them alive until the next 
rket day. Around the building wagons 
carts are collected, loaded with hay ol 
sters. It is quite a lively and interest- 
scene, deriving picturesqueness from 
ruddy complexions and flaxen or coal- 
of the Scotch and 
rench country lassies, and the tawny, un- 


ck tresses buxom 
pt Indian squaws from Rocky Point. 

Phe of Charlottetown have 

tle to boast of. The ritualists have be- 
a chapel with a slant to the roof so 


churches 


cessively steep as to come within the 
erm “loud.” The zeal of the congrega- 

is in excess of their funds, and the 

ding is at present like a chapter to a 
story whose author is at a 
material for the chapter. 
Kirk are erecting a neat, commodi- 
edifice to replace the present sane- 


rial loss to 


rnish next 


iry, Which, it is pleasant to report, is 


» small for their enlarged 
n. The Methodists have the handsom- 
chureh in the city, and are in a flour- 
ng condition. The Roman Catholics 
rship in a large barn-like structure of 

vood. They are active, and are spurred 

| to increased architectural efforts by the 


congrega- 


the farmers come 


bishop, who, considering that appearances 
have great weight with a large portion of 
unretlecting mortals, has devoted his epis 
copal labors to the increase of the brick and 
mortar owned by the Church. 

Costly buildings for convents and schools 
have also been erected recently at Tignish 
} 


and Charlottetown, and one is to be raised 


soon at Souris. These usual, 
ducted with the chief end in 
veigling into them children of 
parentage ; 
thority that such children are rewarded and 
reported 
actual merits, 1n order to convey a favorable 


are, as con 
view of in- 
Protestant 
have it on excellent 


and we wu- 


as meritorious often beyond their 
impression of their progress, thus flattering 


both pupil 
other parents to the same end. 


and parent, and encouraging 


The endless 


aon as Db al ee oi 


ee 


AVENUE LEADING TO GOVERNMENT-HOUSBE, 
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Ii political 


papacy 
fought 
Prince 
not vithstanding some 

the ot 
iided by superior numbers, 
the thus 


and ed 


en the and 


as been and 


vigor on Ed 


but 


show of success, Vigilance 


stants, 


ented Romanists 


from 


MARKET 
their ends. The population 
42.000 
ot 


average 


s 94.021. 0f whom about 
Phe 


10.765. 


numbet 
Phe 
stants during the last seven 
the 
Roman Catholies has been 13.7 per cent 


ounty. 


} 
been 


Lz.5 per cent. 5 increase 


Che present free education act was passed 
ot 
re cost of public 

ved out of the 
Another which has agi- 
tated the island for nearly a century is the 
The which 140 


miles in length and thirty-four miles wide, 


a Board Education exists, and 


instruction is de- 
general revenue, 
reat 


question 


and island, is 


question. 
was discovered by Cabot, who named it St. 


John, by which it is called among all the 
French to this day. As the English failed 
to take po@session of it at the time of dis- 
Verazain claimed both 
and possession of it for the French in 
3,and it was granted by them to the 

Daubet, who, with a company of ad- 


venturers, established 


ry, the discov- 


several fishing sta- 


tions there. When the Acadians emigrated 
from Nova Scotia in 1713 many of them set- 
tled on the Isle St. Jean, and a garrison was 
stationed at Port Charlotte- 
By the Treaty of Fontaineblean, in 


1763, the island was ceded to Great Britain, 


la Joie, now 
town. 


nal 
ana 


received its present name. The victo- 


rious government immediately decreed a 
of the island, and various 
plans for settling and dividing the lands 
Lord Egmont, then First 


Admiralty, devised a Utopian 


careful survey 
propose d 


of the 


BULLDING 


scheme to this end, which was supported 
It 


pe rils from the Indians 


powerful influences. 
theory that the 
other 


was based on t 


foes were much more formidable 
pra 
a grant of the whole island, holding 1 


Sale 


they 
for 


actually were. His memorial 


as a fief to the crown forever. 
The two million acres, more or }e 


ss, w] 


» OUARLOTTETOWN 


the island was estimated to contain wer 
be divided into fifty parts called baro 
or hundreds, forty of these to be grants 

as many men with the title of Lords of H 
dreds, to hit 

Lord These baronies wert 
turn 


thousand 


owing feudal allegiance 
Paramount. 
be 


acres ¢ 


to subdivided 


ach. 


from each barony were to be set 


into manors of t 
Five hundred 
apart 
1 township. Fairs were to be held in « 
barony four times yearly, and market tw 
weekly. Many other feudal regulations 
lating to the judiciary and the building 
nuwerous castles and other matters wi 
included in this extraordinary memo 
which was intended to transfer to this sid 
of the Atlantic a system better suited to a 
suggested by the state of affairs in the tin 
of King Alfred and William the Conquer 
onthe supposition that the island 


was apla 
‘where the settler can scarce straggle fro 
his habitation five hundred yards, even 
times of peace, without risk of being intet 
cepted, scalped, and murdered ;” the fact b 
ing that the Miemaes, never very numerous 
were quite inoffensive, and it is doubtful 

a white man ever lost his hair on the islan 
except in the natural way. 

Lord Egmont’s plan failed of acceptan 
but another scheme for dividing the land 
which was adopted, was also open to gra 
objections, as proved by subsequent result 
The island, with some reservations for fortit 
cations, churches, and other publie purposes 
was divided into sixty-six lots. One lot w 
reserved for the crown, the remainder wet 
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ne day awarded by ballot to as many | der dispute by the co 

tees, Who had merited reward for mili ll 

r political services. Quitrents were favorable 1 

ed on all these lots, payable at the tered the Don 

f ten years, it being also stipulated the question has 

each township should be settled with- commission was apy 
period by at least one person for ev- and purchase of the 


vo hundred acres, and fail fultill- maining in the families o 


f the conditions by the gr: . » ers, the sum of S800,000 h 


to be forfeited. On a petition by . priated for this purpose by 
‘ 


, the colony was formed into ; me of the conditious 
government, Captain Walter Pat- joined the confederation. 
ng the first Governor, and the praisais seem to have been 
vere made payable at the « Xpira tial, although, from the nature 
wenty years, inevitably giving rise to considerabl 
conditions accepted by the grantees, content and hardship in some instances 
ise to Whom they sold their rights and is one of those questions on which much may 
ts, were in many cases unfulfilled, and be said for each side, and with regar 
thus lawfully escheated to the crown. which the public good would appear t 
ts of Governor Patterson under the cir- quire an act of seeming bad faith on the 
stances, the action of the home govern-) part of the government The best good ot 
the long struggle, resulting in adrawn the largest number is a right to be exercised 
tle between all concerned, form an in- | with great caution, and the moral question 
te story, too long for repetition in these involved in the consideration of the rights 
ves. But since the recall of Patterson, of the minority is not often regarded with 
i during the present generation, new dif- sufficient attention by a ruling majority. 
ties have arisen, resembling the famous Since Prince Edward Island joined 
rent wars of New York. Those whom) Dominion it has taken a fresh start in the 
planters have invited or permitted to march of improvement, and evidences ot 
e on their lands for certain rentals have, this are every where seen in its increasing 
iny cases, claimed that the rents were commerce, the growing value of the fish 


excess of the value of the lands, or that eries, the many new buildings going up 
had already paid enough to entitle Charlottetown andthe environs, and the new 
1 to hold the lands they occupy as free- railroad, measuring 167 miles 


s The problem was partially solved completed in the ye 


n purchase of some of the te rritory un gauge so narrow that only th 


SCENE ON HUNTER RIVER, 
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son I heard of one lady who went a 
on the ice to attend by the bed of her d 
y stock was. son But in summer the weather is 1 
creditable. erate and equable more equable | 
not washed quite often found on the adjacent continent. The 


Ss] p bul 


ling is also in| temperature for August, 1875, was 67.1 
] 


le 
tion In the various the mean temperature for the same nx 


yr cond 
irds of Mount Stewart, Summerside, | for the previous eight years was 64.28 
I counted sixteen vessels going | highest temperature was 83.50°; the loy 
1200 tons in size, | was 51°,in the same month. The pre 
lding at Fortune wind was south; the amount of the 
» time The fall was 5.651 inches. Vegetation spi 
for export for the fiscal forward rapidly after the winter has t 
mounted to $632,440 in val- | passed away; and the verdure on the tf 
alue of the exports during | includ 
od was $1,940,901, of which in the New England States. Fogs 


ing wild flowers, continues late 


$105,407 ; agricultural products, are common in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 

ve stock, $94,047; and fisheries,| on the Atlantic coast of Nova Scot 

Of the last item the United States | very rare on and around Prince Edwat 
272,620, and the total exports to the | and; and hay fever, that distressing 


the products of the island for the plaint, avoidable only by change of lo 


hed $865,352. It is worthy of men- | is unknown on that lovely isle. 
fisheries of the island and Steamers ply up the East and West 
nu the same are chiefly in the | ers, and an afternoon spent on each of t! 
vo enterprising Americans, Messrs. | takes one through beautiful scenery 
1] For the same period gives a fair idea of the characteristic b 
of the imports of Prince Ed- | ty of the island. Never over five hun 
ird Island amounted to $1,973,222, the bal- | feet high, the landscape is rarely mon 
ance of trade showing an increasing demand | nous, for in the interior it is much bi 
for foreign goods It should be added that and undulating, while it falls away tow 


the foregoing data are given on a gold basis. the sea and the bays into gentle sl 


ho has been in Charlottetown | which terminate in abrupt red cliffs f 

x two is not satisfied only with the to a hundred feet high. The brilliant t 
nees of insular prosperity furnished at vivid orange and Indian red, of the new 
vernment oftices by the courteous and sandstone, still in a formative state, | 
nt servants of her Majesty, or by the monize admirably with the rich ultramar 
upses of farm and river and sea of the water and the white trunks of 


from window and root hese very birch woods, or the emerald of the nat 
bits of nature only serve to tempt lawns which gradually slope to the w 
sitor to sally forth, and, in carriage or in front of neat, cozy farm-houses, kept 


boat or by rail, to view for himself the ex- good condition, and sheltered from the y 


juisite beauty of the island and the proofs ter gales by clumps of the primeval 
offered on every hand of its thriving condi- | pine, and spruce. Nowhere very striki 
tion, as well as the manifold attractions it the scenery of these rivers is charming 
offers to the tourist and invalid—in summer rural and picturesque, every where pl 
and fall, should be added with emphasis. ing, and offering quiet little bits that 
In winter, which begins with November and artistic eye might transfer eftectively 
lasts until May sometimes, Prince Edward of- canvas. On Rocky Point, opposite ( 
fers special inducements to those who enjoy | lottetown, is a settlement of Micmac In 
six months of snow, and unlimited opportu- | ans, who live by fishing, hunting, and ba 
nities for sitting by the fireside o’ stormy ter. They are inoffensive and indol 
nights and listening to the furious din of But the largest settlement of Micmacs, t 
sleet and hail beating against the ringing only tribe now on the island, is at Lenn 
panes. Northumberland Strait, which sep- | Island, in Richmond Bay, which is resery 
arates the island from the main-land, is froz- | for them, and there they hold their ann 
en over from December to April, or rather it | powwows. Their number is gradually « 
is filled with floating ice, which sometimes creasing, and does not now exceed th 
freezes together in a compact mass. Where hundred an@ five. They are in charge « 
the strait is but nine miles wide, the mail is | special commissioner. 
carried across every day on the ice, some- A delightful excursion may be mad 
mes at great hazard. <A boat on runners Rustico from Charlottetown. Going by 1 
used to earry the bags, serving, as the | to Hunter River Station, one finds hims« 
may require, either as boat or sledge. once in a beautiful region among hills 
ibor of going over the ice hummocks glens and wooded streams. Thence a « 
is often excessively laborious. Travel is, of riage carries the traveller over farn 
course, almost entirely stopped for the sea- country resembling some of the most bi 





shermen, especially in 


| 


est sportsmen. 


ort 18 


PRINCE 


England, by 


portions 


way ol 


itley River to Rustico 


] 


time. The children were playing in the 


but when they 


saw the carriag ap 


hing they ranged themselves in 


s we passed the girls courtesied low, 
he lads bowed in the most respectful 


er. It was a quaint and pleasing sight, 


might be imitated 
with advantage. By the 
ent and Catholic 
tico we jogged 
to the end 
peninsula that 
iv the mouth 
The 
part of the 


by our school chil 
French set 


Roman ehureh at 


e bay. 
was ovel a 
strewn beach 
is coveredat 
There, 


sluftt,we found 


tide. 
Rustico House, 
rably — situa- 
i the edge oft 
ruce woods. 
the bay, 
i. breakwater, 
sand spit tuft- 
th long salt 
3s Opposite 
hotel is the ‘ 
nee into the 
the flashing of the St. Law 


e Gulf break on a bar across the mouth, 


rollers 


between the bar and the shore is a nar- 
Through this, twice 
during the season, the little fishing 


shallow channel. 


ooners of the port pass out to pursue 
mackerel and herring fisheries. 
sa very pretty sight to watch a fleet 
these white-sailed fishermen dodging in 
out about the bar. The fish are land- 
n stages built out over the water in- 
the port. Outside of the spit, on the 
dy beach, the surf bathing is unusually 
and bathing-houses are also furnished 


shore 


isitors, who enjoy, in addition, good 
iting facilities; and, of course, capital 
afforded for those who love the 
and the line. The fishing 
exciting and novel, while the 
ter and Wheatley rivers in the imme- 

vicinity offer various attractions to 


mackerel 


tside is 


t 


sea-trout fishing. 


e sea trout is a fish peculiar to the wa- 


rs of Prince Edward Island, living in riv- 
ers or arms of the sea which, influenced by 


el 


tides, are alternately salt and fresh. 
is the size of the lake trout, with silvery 
in and flesh pink like that of the salmon; 
is caught with the fly, and is game for the 
The season for this fish is 


liefly during June and July, and East Riv- 


near Charlottetown, Dunk, Morell, Win- 


Bay. On the 


| passed a country s¢ hool house at re- 


a TOW, 


\RRYING THE MAILS 


EDWARD ISLAND 551 


ter, Hunter 


and Trout rivers are the streams 
in Which it ] | 


smost abundant. Salmon is also 
common in these t! ms, but shad is scarce. 


All the riv 


in 1876, a 


ers ot th ind were re-stocked 


110n fishing laws en 


forced very abundant, and 


large canning 


factories have been establish- 


ed at Alberton and Souris Dueck. sn pe, teal, 


plover, quail, and other game are sufticiently 
abundant to make hunting 


dogs trained for sport are 


and deer 


ittractive, and 
Wolves 


formerly plenty, are now all but 


common 


ACROSS NORTHUMBERLAN 


extinct, but a few beaver and otter are 
found, and in the tangled de pths of the pri 
meval forests which still 


still 


exist here and there, 
black bears are quite numerous, hibernating 
undisturbed in forth 
summer to try a fat slice out 
heifer. Oysters of the 
finest quality abound in the bays of Prince 
Edward Island. They are 
our largest, but they 
flavor 
from 


winter, and creeping 
sometimes in 
of a tender young 
not as large as 
make up tor size in 


and lusciousness. Bedeque oysters 


Richmond Bay are already famous, 
and are shipped in large quantities to Great 
Britain and other parts of the Dominion. 
The agricultural products of the island 
are of less relative importance than those 
of its waters, yet they are noteworthy. The 
beech, birch, ma- 
ple, spruce, and fir chiefly, are gradually 
thinning out, while the product of grain 
and hay and vegetables, especially potatoes, 


woodlands, consisting of 


s increasing. Fruits are in a backward 
state, and must always remain more or less 
so, owing to the lateness of the summers. 
The apples are hard and sour at best. Ap- 
ple-pies there must be made according to a 
receipt furnished by a sprightly young lady 
of the island: “ Put in sugar as long as your 
conscience will allow; then shut your eyes 
and throw it in by handfuls.” Rich pasture 
is seen every where, and the landscape is 
dotted in all with cattle 


directions and 


enn eee Teal a 


ee ve AL 
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FISH-HOUSE AND STAGE AND FISHING BOATS, RUSTLOC 


As one rides along the roads and stimulating to the imagination. At Gi 
» beautiful horses and colts galloping Brae, the late residence of John MacGow 
g on every farm, he is reminded Esq., is a hillock which bears unmistakab 
Homeric period when Thessaly was evidences of being artificial, and it is mos 
amed for its steeds, and the heroes of the’ probably the funeral mound of an Ln 
i War were sty led owners or tamers of chief of other day 5 
st horses. Malpeque, or Richmond Bay, near 
Returning to Hunter River Station over west end of Prince Edward Island, i 
the highest land on the island by the very and beautiful sheet of water. The isla 
harming road through New Glasgow, the is here but three miles wide, for Bede: 
tourist can take the cars to Souris, at the Bay makes a deep indentation on the so 
northeastern end of the island. The rail- ern shore. On the latter lies Summers 
road in this direction passes through a more a town which searcely had an existe 
evel country, but more savage and melan-, twenty years ago. It has not grown 4q 
choly, because less inhabited, and present- | as rapidly as Chicago; but within five ye 


vaste moor-lands abandoned to the rab- | it has greatly gained in commercial imp 
I muise, and the beat At Mount tance, and in that respect appears to 
branch of the road turns off to ahead of any other town on the island, « 


vn, on Cardigan Bay, a sleepy, ar-. cept Charlottetown. The steamer wl 
unenterprising town. Souris is connects Prince Edward with the railr 
reverse. Originally a French set- | on the main-land plies daily between 8 
ind receiving its name fromaswarm merside and Shediac, thirty-five miles « 
e which once invaded it, the lit- | tant, on the opposite side of the strait. 
the railroad has reached it, each side the cars run out on a jetty to1 
>a new existence. Houses the boat. This, of course, adds greatly 
every direction, and its ship- the business activity of Summerside 
merry and tumultuous the bay, a mile from the town, iad at t 
The port is ex-| mouth of the Dunk River, is Indian Isla 
les. Some years ago on which Mr. Holman, one of the enter 
e schooners went ashore there’ ing men of Summerside, has erected a li 
But the Dominion has appro- called the Island Park Hotel. This islet 
$60,000 to continue the breakwater) just one mile in circumference, and is ove! 
art of it, and this will give a fresh grown with picturesque primeval woods 
is to the prosperity of one of the most These have been very judiciously interss 
towns [have seen in the Dominion. ed by rural drives and walks. The build 
vhborhood of Souris is very attract- | itself, which is after the American plan, faces 
drives are of the most pleasing char- | the harbor and the town, and bath-houses 
landscape quiet, home-like, and yet | billiard tables, bowling-alleys, and other « 
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vs to attract the traveller in search of 


pleasure are provided. low 


At 


strait on the south side can be easi 


forded, and the drives on that part of the 


( 


( 


m goes, I can speak favorably. 


Of the hotels of Prince 
ird Island we can not sp ik as favor- 
should like. Charlottetown 
rms with them, but few can be « 
The 


the apartments 


ire charming. 
as we 
onscien- 
recommended. attendance is 
and 
a tendency to raise the 


poor, are small 
n, and there is 
rges out of proportion to the value re 
1, which is not the way to attract tour 

ro that Miss 


at the capital, is much the best, 


distance from home. 


n’s, 
she intends shortly to move into a more 
A hotel ris 
at Souris, but what it will prove to be 
to be Mr. M‘Donald’s is re- 


ected for accommodations, but there seems 


umodious building. new 


Is 


ins seen. 
y disposition to please the traveller, al 
ys excepting the charges, which I found 
high at every place which I visited on 
island, all things considered. 


f the people, so far as personal observa- 


7 


Among 


FISHING BOATS BEATING INTO RUSTIC 


n are many descendants of | 


Revolution, are 
posed to the United States 1 
feeling toward our country 1 
friendly, and, until quite recently, the de 
for a reciprocity treaty was very strong 
underneath is, I am convinced, an un- 


ovalists of 
who m 


others. 


generally re 
han 


Ss apparent 


ARD ISLAND. 


ly Engl 


der-current strong 
ing that the 
Yankees thi 


and langua 


sh, notwithstand 
more like 
ir habi 
difference 


are 
Englishmen 
There i 


bet n then 


people really 
the 


just 


in in ts 


in re 


enough 


their 


houses, 


ships, their 
vehicles or agricultural tools, their 
papers and their colloquial diction, for a 
careful note that he 
the United States; but often the 
is nearly imperceptible. 
of time that I discoy 


similarity. 


observer to Is not in 


difference 
It is in their value 
ered the itest 

The phrase “ Time is money” is 
not true on Prince Edward Isl 
true it be with No 
hand when every 


ore dis 
certainly 
and, howevet may 
he should | 


us. 
one is on 
thing 
ply longevity rivaling that of Methuselah 
Punetuality in the at the 
a thing not dreamed of, resulting 
Nol 
did I see any evidence any where or in the 
character of any one that indicated that the 
word has Prince Edward 
Island. This taking life easy is a very de 
lightful thing 
but it will not do in this age 


es 


is done with a leisure that would im 


hours of meals 


hotels is 


in great waste of time and cold food. 


any meaning on 


under some cireumstances, 


and in the 


Western world, in the 


which it is prac ticed on beaut 


and, for those who d to! in tl 
And herein partly the re 
why the British P North Ameri- 
ca have not progressed as rapidly as thei 
neighbors south of the Great Lakes. 


sé world 


seen 


ison 


rovineces ot 
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spitality of the islanders I can | side, Shediac, and St. John, New Brunswicl 
vh terms; and to Mr. Campbell, | arriving at the latter place in ten hours fron 
i forth-coming history of the isl-| the island. From St. John, Portland can by 
iny others the writer is indebted reached by rail or steamboat, and the tour 
us acts of courtesy, which aided ist who does not like travelling by wate 
the pursuit of knowledge in the can thus go to Prince Edward Island entir 
If of St. Lawrence a fascinating pleasure | ly by land, excepting the thirty-five miles 
xcursion. I returned by way of Summer- a strong boat across Northumberland Stra 


FISHING PARTY 





hills, a sultry breath ; And hushed the warbling flute and fret 
ity underneath ; Where, underneath their golden net, 
slaves dropped from the hand The singing birds sprang airily 
peacock plumes they fanned, From myrtle bough and citron-tree ; 
with languid step and slow, And as the music welled anew, 
‘red and sugared snow, The melancholy note came too, 
le, fold over fold, And mingled in discordant strain 
the cloth of gold This world of bliss, that world of pain 
king, with fevered mouth, “Fetch me the wretch!” cried Haroun th 
his | ivilion to the south “Fetch me that wretchedest of men, 
Who lifts, to vex the soul in me, 
His pipe of petty misery! 
Shall such a base and trivial thing 


n, like the answer to some prayer, 
pt a soft rustle on the air, 
oy rag a bre = Prevent my peace, and I be king ?” 
perfumed fountains’ flow “Let thy slave speak,” a voice replied 
ibbons to and fro, “ By the king’s word one will have died 
the king’s repose Before this shining day grows dim— 
ismine and of rose, Tis Ali’s women mourning him.” 
the falling fruit, . , , . 
Upon his silken cushions then 
The king his slumber sought again ; 
But far away all slumber kept 
The while those wailing women wept. 


tinkle of : ite, 
song, and brought the stir 
raising ! 
brought, recurring slow, : 
Dull to his sense the sweet sounds cam 
And dark the sunshine’s fragrant flam« 
turned him in his ease- Dark as the shameful day should be 
pla his dream to tease! That set on Ali’s treachery, 
pleasant wind should blow, “Let music cease, let none be glad,” 
faint ery, that wail of woe! The eunuch cried. “The king is sad. 
came across the noon, But hither bid the Jew, to sing, 
1 upon the joyous tune, And satisfy my lord the king, 


a wail of woe 














\ 
\ 
\ 
A 
ay 


“QO king! 
vs o'er the fair earth every where, 








blows again. From day to day 
in s his eternal ray 
rs rise and set, but every night 
same their terrible white light 
irching the little soul of man 


of a woman, and a span 

less brief 
left the dancing leaf 

beauty of the world remains; 


isures whose being. scarce 


in the space 
man, with all his pride and pains, 
t a smoke—ay, like the breath 

his own nostril vanisheth. 
generations go their ways; 

nch of dust is all that stays— 
ch of dust that idle air 


vs o’er the fair earth every where. 


thy palace. Let the doors 


Build thee 
larn, and of brass the floors ; 


i let thy purple curtains swing 
cunning work, thy fountains fling 

ir silver waters; have thy fill 

milk and honey from the hill, 


ile moon-faced damsels round thee sing— 


day thou art not, thou, O king! 
Build thee thy tomb. Of mountain rock 
ishion its members, that they mock 
ne’s thrusts, and overlay its arch 
rold to stay an army’s march, 


nd carve the crypt out for thy bones, 
nd lay the walks in pleasant stones, 
ad 


wrap round thy magnificence 
vs and myrrh and frankincense, 
1d light thy lamp. At last the sod 


Some laborer turns, himself a clod: 
Within its tangled roots and mould 
All that is left of thee shall hold 


“ Where are the kings long dead? Th 
Are overgrown with bitter blooms 

There is no king, there is no slave. 
Nor work, nor wisdom, in th« 
The lice that plagued th’ 
Man were more pitiable than they 
If one thing passed not these vain 
The merey of the King of kings.’ 
And the Jew s ing, “QO king! thus 
The Lord of Life, the Lord of Dea 


grave 





Propped upon either hand, Haroun 
Gazed wide-eyed on the vacant noor 
Listening ; then rent his scarf, and 
“What boots it that my land is wi 
That my victorious armies go 


things- 


tl 


i, 


i 


Egyptian day, 


\ 
salt 


ried 
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t loathsome ; 
holds me 
nothing i 


} 1] | 
stars shall keep 


| and ail mY mighty 
ive no remembrance with th 


ease like a story that 


ecurst the day 


but some mean 
and ashes, you are kit 
the king 


wept. And thre 


Crept silence for a little space, 


Till once more came, recurring slow, 


That far faint ery, that wail of woe 

“ What!” whispered Haroun ; “weep thi 

That Ali suffers the king’s will ? 

Is the slight remnant of his year 

So little worth, vet worth a tear? 

And can the breaking heart 

The nothingness of length of 

Bid the sound cease!” he cried. 

I never was a king before 

Here I defy the powers that slay! 

he f The breath upon the lip I stay! 

What blessedness in tl an Are life and death the king’s to give ‘ 
When to no end I draw m Bring Ali forth! Let the worm live!’ 
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SHADOWS mother by te 
younger, W 
yori tells us that “the noblest study of | times did fine sew ) ) king out 
| inkind IS nan e?? and I be lie ve Pope, the Ir scanty resource 
in addition I have always been con These det 
d that the study of mankind 


, two vears 
| Mrs. Barrett some 


i t 0 rathered, ] 
when | began to turn m 
emented by the study of womankind, 


egitimate occupation of gifted souls 


own, and conseque ntly Lhave shaped else than the Browns 
fe upon this conviction. It } 


Tions, W he nha my 


it impossible for n 


lappened n th 
» sure, | have not had large opportu- | by my parlor wind 
s for prosecuting my studies; yet when | lights in the room 

true genius ever fettered by the nar-! because the din 


ness is favoral 
ss of its surroundings? Although I 


tion Vv 
omy lled to pass the tirst fortv years 
fe in one street, in one house in that 


vet I flatter myself that I 


Brown 

ascend the Barretts’ steps 

made the Or 

ot my limited field of observation 
vv, and that what J did not 

the men and women and ch 


e of the ehild ulmitted him, and he 
in went into the parlor, where immediately a 
know light app ired Some one lt vy down the 

ldren shades, but they were ind TI could 
nd even the cats and dogs—of the see the shadows of t t so clearly 
horhood was not worth knowing. that there was no mistaking them as they 
Last vear, however, circumstances uncon were thrown upon the nel 

1 with my present story made it ne¢ 

for me to change my residenes and 


neonveniences of removal were over- 





ced bv the prospect of new 


subjeets 
uly, and wider opportunities of knowl- 


the Ist of May I was comfortably 


set- 





my new home, and my small house- 


onsisting of two servants and myself 
erowing accustomed to the 


new sur- 





course iy opposite neighbors attract- 
first regards, and kept me almost 


ntly at the window The two houses 


tly across the street were so entirely 


rent. One was a well-built, spacious, 


it mansion, with ample drapery of lace 
damask at every window, with 


an im- 
¢ colored waiter and a staff of other There sat Mrs. Barrett on one 
ints, where grocers’ and butehers’ carts 


ered daily their well-filled 


side of the 


ently, and opposite 
rs close together and 


went their heads almost touching, sat Lucey Baa 
ually, where lights shone brilliantly rett and Mr. Brown 


This discovery—for I felt it was nothing 


centre table, sewing dilig 
hampers, her, with their chai 
well-dressed guests came and 
evening, and where every thing indi- 
| the possession of ample means. The 


less—amazed and excit 
house was small, meat | 


King, too sion. Here and 
row for its height, and apparently over- how angry Mrs. Brown would be if she knew 
ded, if one might judge from the swarm it! To be sure, the diligent use of my opera 
ildren it held. No curtains at those glass enabled me to see 
ws, ho Visitors to speak oft, and only 
servant, who brought home the slender 
hases in a dilapidated basket, and who 
tainly looked overworked. Evidently 
Barretts were as poor as the Browns 
re wealthy. 
\ few more days satisfied me as to the 
ipants of these houses, 


ed me beyond expres 
was evidently a love affair, aa 


] 
1-100 


some books on the 
table, from which the young couple prete nded 
to be reading, but that amounted to nothing 
Poetry most likely; and was not poetry al 
ways the natural language of love-making ? 

Well, my sympathy with Mrs. Brown kept 
me on the watch for nearly two hours, and 
during all that time Mrs. Barrett sat quietly 
sewing, and apparently unconscious of the 
way in which those two heads came togeth- 
er over the book before them. 


Mrs. Brown was 
dow, with an only son, to whom she was 
te devoted, and who was certainly an es- 
able young man. Mrs. Barrett was also 
dow, with an aged father and eight chil- 
en, of whom the oldest was a girl of twen- 
uncommonly pretty, who assisted her 


But at last Mr. Brown rose to go, and then 
the mother seemed to wake up, for she went 
with him to the door, instead of letting he1 


daughter go, as I quite expected she would. 
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But the moment his back was turned, what 
? 


does that girl do? Drops her head down on 


folded arms on the table, and seems to 


he 
as if she couldn't bear 
her 


be having a good ery 


to part W ith him even then. Presently 


mother returned to the room, and stood by, 


strok the girl’s hair as if she was consol 


Ing fi Phen th 


e light was extinguished, 
to bed, but I 


ind I suppose they 


wakeful all that 


went Was 


ght. 


forward I kept a 


From that time close 


watch on Leslie Brown, and I soon foun 


that he spent four evenings out of six with 
pretty Lucy Barrett 
Always the programme was the same: 


se | her, reading or | 


he 


sat clo reside istening to 
the 
demand, wh 
or the old grandfather 
place ind pl vyed propriety ; 
always fell asleep, the tableau 


verses such occasions always 


Mrs. Barrett sewed near by, 


love-sick 
ile 
sometimes took her 
though, as the 
poor old man 


became like this: 








On the evenings when Mr. Brown did not 


appear, Luey occupied the parlor alone, and | 


wrote interminable letters, over which she 
sometimes cried. 

At other times she might be seen in her 
little bedroom, standing at the window in 
an attitude of deep dejection, as if longing 
for her lover, thus: 


could be without exciting his mother’s 
picions. He, too, wrote long letters I ex 
see him plainly enough, for he oc upied t 
second story front-room, and he almos 
ways left his windows wide open dui 

first part of the evening), but he seeme: 
be very fastidious about the composit 
his epistles. Sometimes he would fill 
tear up half a dozen sheets of paper b 
he was suited. Then he would put his 
such ar 
it by 
negro waiter to his young neighbor 


ter in a large yellow envelope 


romantic color, too!—and send 
he could not go himself, and then I was 
to 
pages afterward. 

What he could have found to write 


so continually was a mystery to me, as t 


see her eagerly perusing the well-t 


met so often; but I suppose lovers’ nonss 
always was and always will be endless 

Just about this time I made another a 
a most significant discovery. I was s 
ing some Berlin wools for a new footst 
when Lucy Barrett entered the shop 
asked one of the sales-women if she « 
get some handkerchiefs marked fo1 
broidering. 

“ Ladies’ or gentlemen’s handkerchiet 
asked the girl. 
listened. 

“ Gentlemen’s,” the 
The book of patterns was tak: 
By dint 


I pricked up my ears 
was answer, 
course ! 
down, and the letters selected. 
strict attention, while I appeared to be 
ing for a shade of crimson, I heard the 
say, “ L. B.—all right, miss; you can |} 
| them to-morrow,” and then Lucy left, 


out observing me. 

| “LB.” that was just what I expecte 
| that meant Leslie Brown, beyond a don 
jand oh! what would his mother say? | 
lean to feel that I had a duty to perforn 

| this matter, for only the day before | 
heard from a friend of my own, who ki 

| the Browns slightly, that Leslie was s 
posed to be engaged to a young lady w! 

| was at present in Europe, but who was 
|soon expected to return. My duty beg 

| to look very plain, in view of this last fa 
|and I was not long in coming to a determ 
| nation. 

| I must notify Mrs. Brown without dela 
‘but how? Should I seek an intervis 
write a letter? On the whole, I incline: 
the letter, and before I retired to rest t 

| night I had dispatched the following: 


“Tf Mrs. Brown will take the advice of a si! 
friend, and look about her closely, she will find t 
her amiable and unsuspecting son is in danger 
unscrupulous family will use every possible means 
entrap him into a mésalliance. Accept this wari 
| from one who shall be nameless.” 
| That was certainly comprehensive and 
jexplicit without being compromising for 


|me, if my agency in the matter should leak 


Little cause had she for dejection, howev- 
|out. I posted my note with my own hands 


er, for Leslie Brown was as devoted as he 
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maid, although an excellent 


rr Rosa, 


has an unfortunate 


my 


yoman, curiosity which 
metimes prompts her to take undue liber 
s with my letters, and I knew the address 
this one would attract her attention at 
Phe 


effect of my 


next morning I was on the watch for 


warning, and, sure enough, 


e explosion came. The postman delivered 
s budget at the Browns’, and Mrs. Brown, 
shipping the dead of her 


raniums at the parlor window, took the 


surely leaves 
tters and began reading them at once. 
Suddenly she started, crumpled the one 
had read in her hand, and vanished from 
( parlor, to re-appear, In another moment, 
her son’s room above. My letter, beyond 
doubt. 
Breathlessly watching, I her 
e young man by the arm and point to 
he just-read page. He caught it from her 
ind and studied it attentively, and then 
hey talked excitedly together for some mo- 


saw seize 


ents 


What would I not have given to hear as 


for the next half hour! but 
at was impossible, I was forced to conten 
yself with double vigilance. Finally the 
nference Leslie taking his 
wwn town, while his mother returned to 
How had it ended? I felt sure 
was indignant, and the 

ung wretched. 
ess than an hour something new happened 

Mrs. Brown came out of her own house, 


ll aS 8é¢ as 


ended way 
r plants. 
it Mrs. 
man, of course, was 


Brown 


oked up and down the street, as if hesi- 
ng over her course, and then took her 
iy into the Barretts’. 
My excitement at this stage of the little 
evidently 
warning had opened her eyes, and that 
lk with her son had made her aware of 
How grateful she must be 
her unknown correspondent! and how 


rama became painfully intense 


s infatuation. 
rdially she would receive me some day, 
hen I 
lain the seemingly unimportant cireum- 
stances which had pointed me to the truth! 
I remained at my post of observation, of 
until the of the interview, 
hich was just fifty minutes long. - Noth- 
g more happened; Mrs. Brown returned to 


could avow my authorship, and ex- 


urse, close 


r own house, and the day wore on quiet- 
but that evening Leslie did not pay his 
ccustomed visit. I was sure of this, for I 
ited and watched until after nine o’clock, 
d should not have given up my surveil- 
e even then if I had not 
ght in the Barretts’ parlor extinguished, 
nd the outer door closed for the night. 

A whole week passed, and not once had 
Leslie kept away, and Lucy 
ooked almost broken-hearted as she went 
nd came daily in the performance of her 
utes. 

Once or twice I had detected the young 


seen the dim 


he lovers met, 


In } 


doy 


man looking up anxiously at her window 
but no et 
fort to enter, and, stranger still, he seemed 
to her No more 


carefully prepare d letters oc upied 


as he passed the house, he made 


to have 
] vial 


n¢é 
hOng ale 


given up writing 


his leisure hours, and I 
to think that the wl 
safely hippe din the bud 
Mrs 
to her sister in the 


was just beginning 
ole attair had been 
when ucky 


one un 
brie 1 
] 


so Rosa leart 


clay Brown went to make a Visit 
ed 
from 
letter in 
one of Leslie’s horrid yellow envelopes was 
handed to Lucy Barrett by that treacherous 


waiter, who had doubtless bribed to 


counti 


from her maid), and within an hour 


the time of her departure a bulky 


been 
sec recy. 

That the 
union, and poor Mrs. Brown’s remonstrances 


evening witnessed lovers’ re- 


were utterly disregarded, if not forgotten, 
I felt the 


mingling shadows retlected on the window- 


as certain when I saw once more 
shade, 

That was a very unfortunate evening for 
me. It heavily, and I had a 
slight cold at the time; but my sense of duty 
made me forgetful of all risks,and a thought 


of the poor, deluded mother determined me 


was Tralning 


to watch over the son. 

So, when Leslie rose to gO, and, contrary 
to her usual custom, Mrs. Barrett 
Lucy to see him out, I could not help raising 


suftered 


my window, very softly, you know, just to 
be certain that they were not talking too 
loud. Perhaps you may have noticed that 
when the street is quiet, and the noises of 
the day are hushed, ordinary voices are sin- 
gularly audible. 

They conversed for nearly ten minutes, 
and, just as I expected, I caught several 
words and parts of sentences, which I will 
set down in the order in which they oc- 
curred, 

“A good, true wife,” said the young man, 
as he took her hand in his own. 

Lucy’s reply was almost inaudible, but 
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the future,” 


1, ever deserve 


“WHAT 18 IT? 


I heard no more. 
le SS Say. 

But the next morning I found myself real- 
ly ill; , my head ached, 
. violent chill was soon followed by a 
high fever. 


No need, you will doubt- 


my throat was sore 
anad 
and 


My cold had been aggravated by my im- 


prudence in opening the window, and a 


and | we 


ek’s illness and confinement to my 
was the result. 
I was really suffering so much that I f 


my neighbors, and it was not unti 


iE ILL, OR 


tenth day after my seizure that my inter: 
in my fellow-creatures revived sufficient 
to prompt me to ask Rosa a single qu 
tion. 

“Well, indeed, mum, I’ve had so litt 
time to spare since you've been sick that | 
can’t tell you what’s goingon even next door 
But cook says that she thinks they’ve had 
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edding this morning over at the Barretts’, 
the young lady went away in a carri: 

o hours ago, all dressed in a travel 

¢ dress, and young Mr. Brown and another 

with her, and all the chil- 
) was a-standing on the steps a-throwing 

| shoes after them, and Mrs. Barrett 


f laughing, half crying, at the parlor win 


hew 
tleman went 
was 
\ 


Married!” I exclaimed 
' Then my 


‘the designing 

warning was useless. - But 

never be happy, that’s one comfort. 

ou know whether Mrs. Brown is expect- 
; week, Rosa?” 

Mrs. 
just getting out of her carriage, I do 

answered 


Brown! Why, there she comes now, 


ire,” Rosa, gazing from my 

ww. 

a moment my resolution was taken. 

Ip me to get up, Rosa. PL go right over 
ind break the news gently to the poo! 

ian myself,” I said, as I sat up, suddenly 

ailments in 


poor Mrs. Brown. 


vetting my my compassion 

In fifteen minutes more I was standing on 
steps, and I had rung the bell. That 
upous waiter ushered me into the parlor, 
took up my ecard; and before I had time 
leet my thoughts, Mrs. Brown entered, 

th my eard still in her hand. 

“ Miss 


nd my 


Greenfield,” she began, as if she 


name too much trouble to pro- 
e, “I have not the pleasure of your 
iintanee, I am sure; but if it is a char- 

ile errand—’ 

Here I eut ‘No, in- 


ed, my dear madam, I am not come on an 


her short at once. 
rand of charity, although my motives are 
volent. The fact is, I bring you bad 
She started violently. “ Bad news!” she 
je ited. 
‘Yes, ma’am, bad news. Your excellent 
But she turned deathly pale; then cluteh- 
¢ my arm as we still stood (for she had 
it yet had the politeness to ask me to sit 
own), She gasped, 


What is it? Is he ill, 


Heaven’s sake, speak! 


hurt? Do, 
Don’t keep me 


or 


ing, woman !” 


“No, no; he’s safe—safe and well,” I said. 
it she fairly pinched my arm as she order- 


me to tell her what I meant 


without 


I never saw a more haughty, imperious 


than that Mrs. Brown, and I 
fess she conquered me. 


ian must 
I meant to tell 
story in my own way, but she forced me 
rht to the port, 

Then see- 
of incredulous amazement, I 


‘He’s married!” I answered. 
x her look 
ded, “ Yes, married this very morning, not 
0 hours ago, in your absence, and to that 
tful little neighbor of yours, in spite of 
my efforts to open your eyes.” 
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Mrs. Brown's faee 
rle d, 


with a 


She look 


was a study. 
ed by turns puz 
then 
isked 
“Are you in the 
letters, 


astonished, yry, and 


scorntul ; very disavreeable 


smile, she 


anony 
What you 


to connect 


habit of writing 
Miss Greenfield ? 


would seem 


mous 


have just said you 


with a contemptible epistle of that sort, re 
whicl I 
Just as if she 


ceived 
halt 


woman believe that! 


some wee ks ago, 


burned, 


read.” make ' 


could 
“ Now, since you are 
so interested in son, let me assure 
that he is that a littl 
than two hours ago he assisted as best man 
at the wedding of his old school-mate and 


friend, Lyman Bertrand, who returned from 


my you 


not married; more 


Germany three days ago to claim his prom 
ised wife, Lucy Barrett, after 
nearly two years.” 
all this 
face, and 
not comfortable, 
vet. I replied, 
‘But must that your 
been very attentive to an engaged girl; 


an absence ot 


She said very slowly, with her 
1 


I can tell you, I was 
Still, l would not give 


eyes on my 


up 


you allow 


SO has 
or 
perhaps you don’t know that he has been 
spending most of his evenings ther writ 
Ing such long letters, too, when he didn’t 
go himself.” 

Mrs. Brown’s smile was more supercilious 
than ever when she said, “ Mrs. Barrett, as 
Luey 
is an admirable German scholar, and my son 
expects to spend the next three years of his 


life in Germany. Consequently she has been 


you have doubtless discovered, is poor 


instructing him for months past, at my ut 
gent request.” 

“ But the morning you received my letter 
I saw you rush up toe your son’s room, and 
Then 
Was 
not that in consequence of my warning?” I 
asked, anxiously. 


hold an earnest conference with him. 
for days he avoided going next door. 


“On the contrary, I never told my son of 
your letter; but I had received intelligence 
from a relative in Germany of young Ber 
trand’s serious illness, and I went 
fort Lucy that same day by Leslie’s advice 


to com 


Poor girl! she was so distressed that the 
German lessons were discontinued until 
news of her lover’s complete recovery gave 
her courage to on. I think that 
I have fully satisfied your euriosity, Miss 
Greenfield; but let you that I 
never would have condescended to these 
had afraid that 
you would injure Luey by your imperfect 


and garbled version of all yon have 


go now 


ine assure 


explanations if I not been 
seen 
Talk, then, since it seems you can not help 
it, but be truthful if 
ing!” and with that she swept ont of the 


you can. Good-morn- 
room like an empress, leaving me standing 
there like a fool 

Well, I must had made a very 
plausible story, but I always had my doubts 
about it. 


say she 
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Brown’s School-Days are men now, and t] 
remarkable bool 


and, and was widely 


< sons are 


beginning to read the same by 
which is likely to hold its place in Eng 
literature 


in Engl 
y, the popularity of which 
a surprise to the 


, While hosts of similar books } 
most been written, published, read 


ten. The interest which the 


author, 


and for 
ho simply meant to spend a summer vaca 


book ex« 


t 


ion In weaving into story form his school- 
boy experience, selecting those 


in America was searcely more, it may be sa 
in the story itself than in the actual scl 
at Rugby, the actual boy Tom Hughes, a1 
the master Dr. Arnold. Although Rugb 
claim upon historic interest is inferior to that 
of Eton, Winchester, Harrow, Christ’s Hos} 


incidents 
and scenes which would not only compose 


a lively picture, but possibly carry to the 
young reader some help in the formation of 
his character. The boys who first read Tom 











. Westminster, and other English schools, 
yn rsonal regard for it, induced by this 
ok and Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold, has led 
yusands of Americans to make a special 
nd to Rugby who have perhaps scarce 
elanced at the outside of more famous 
ools. Of these American visitors many 
curiously compared the life at Rugby, 
drawn from books and from their own 
rvation, with the recollection of their 
boyhood and schooling, and the Ame1 
Rugby or the American Arnold has 
discovered in several parts of the coun- 
just as every new book of school boy 
perience is modestly heralded as equal to 
| Brou n. 

[he visitor to a great English school will, 

ter all, find it somewhat difficult to make 
his anticipations and impressions agree. He 

| see some good architecture and mellow 
quity; if his researches carry him far- 

er, he will be very likely to see some 
oughly hacked benches, and some “dens” 
vhich the young cubs live; he will have 
noblemen pointed out to him, who 

ll be astonishingly like other boys; and 

will occasionally see a master whose 
name has more than a local power. But 
boys are the most natural objects in the 
niverse, and it is hard to see them through 
ny veil of mystery or romance. They chal- 
lenge a certain frank, matter-of-fact regard, 
dit is only when they are grown and be- 
ome old boys that their school-days have 

y glamour about them. 

While, therefore, American schools of a 
similar intent are not invested with the 
utiquarian interest which attaches to the 
English public schools, nor embalmed as 
they are in the delightful literature of rem- 
iniscence, the substantial ground of interest 
s the same in both cases; and any one who 
vished to see American boys, or who was 
coucerned in systems of education, would 

isely direct his visits to a group of schools 

New England having a certain family 


likeness, yet marked by individual traits | 


plain enough to leave their stamp upon the 
boys resorting thither. With some there 
ve been growing up traditions and meth- 
ods for a hundred years or more; with oth- 
ers, the formative influences of a generation 
only, but that a generation keenly alive to 
he subject of education, have been at work; 
din the case of one, at least, a very few 
ears have sufticed to give the school prom- 
ence, and to justify its position in a his- 
rie group. These schools, which we pur- 
ose tO examine somewhat in detail, are 
Phillips Academy, at Andover, Massachu- 
etts; Phillips Exeter Academy, at Exeter, 
v Hampshire ; Adams Academy, at Quin- 
Massachusetts; the Boston Public Latin 
School; Williston Seminary, at East Hamp- 
ton, Massachusetts ; and St. Paul’s School, at 
Concord, New Hampshire. There are other 


1 
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ee 
Do 


schools in the same section, like the Hopkins 
Grammar School, at New Haven, Dummer 
Academy, at Bytield, Massachusetts, and St. 
Mark’s School, in Southborough, of the same 
State, which might fairly be described as 
representative schools; but by confining om 
attention to those selected we shall proba 
bly be able to examine the se parate ¢ harac 
teristics of all the schools which play so 
important a part in the higher education 
otf America, for these schools all recognize 
as their principal, some their only, function 
the preparation of boys for honorable ad- 
mission into the highest colleges of the 
land, and, by the work which they have 
done and the place which they hold in pub 
lic regard, constitute a parallel to the En 
glish public schools as fairly as our colleges 
and universities do to the corresponding in 
stitutions in England. The public schools 
of England are the great feeders of Oxford 
and Cambridge; the schools we have named 
bear a similar relation to Harvard and Yale, 
Amherst, Williams, and Dartmouth. It is 
England and New England again. 
Certainly it is by no accident that these 
schools are found within so narrow a tract 
of country, any more than that the two 
leading universities of America are within 
the same section. A glance at the origin 
of the two most widely known schools, the 
two Phillips Academies, reveals something 
of the force which caused and impelled the 
educational movement in New England 


| The reader will have noticed that one school 


is called Phillips Academy; the other, by 
way of distinction, Phillips Exeter Acad 
emy. Both had their foundation in the 
public spirit and devotion of the Phillips 
family. In Brechin Hall at Andover, the 
library of the theological school, in the 
great halls of the academies at Andover and 
Exeter, and in Memorial Hall at Harvard 
College, one may see hanging upon the walls 


portraits of one and another man and wom- 
an of this family, which belongs among the 
untitled nobility of New England, repre- 
senting the best element of life there, not 
that which always dwells in the brightest 
glare of publicity, but that which directs 
and shapes the current of public opinion. 
A Phillips crossed the water with John 
Winthrop, and from him descended a long 
line of ministers, judges, governors, and 
councilors—a sterling race, temperate, just, 
and high-minded. It was while the war for 
independence was still raging that Judge 
Samuel Phillips, a resident in Andover, con- 
ceived and slowly matured a plan for the 
foundation of a classical school in the town. 
He laid his plans broad and deep, both as 
regards the financial provision and as re- 
gards the character of the institution. He 
was an only son, the heir to great estates ; 
he had, moreover, a childless uncle, Dr. John 
Phillips, of Exeter, who had intimated his 
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intention to make him his chief heir. Both 
his father and his uncle were frugal men, 
He 
made it his business to persuade them to 
the 
thus 


who had saved and were still saving. 


founders, di- 
himself the property 
fall to his 
older 


endow school as its joint 


verting from 
otherwise share. 
the 


sound judgment, 


which would 
The three 


cially were 


men and ones espe- 


men of 
who moved cautiously, and were not led 
togeth 
er planned the enterprise, determined 
the took the 


away by any blind enthusiasm 


locality, and necessary 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, AN 


steps to bring the school into active exist- 
The combined of and 
other members of the Phillips family for 
the endowment of the academy amounted, 


ence. gifts these 


in round numbers, to one hundred thousand 
dollars, and for half a century it was under 
the of some member of the 
family. Phillips Academy, at Andover, was | 
incorporated by an f the Legislature 


fostering care 


act o 


in 1780, being the first academy so incorpo- 


rated America. Six months later, Dr. | 
John Phillips, of Exeter, secured the incor- 
poration of Phillips Exeter Academy from 


the New Hampshire Legislature, giving to | 


in 


the school in life and by bequest property 


amounting at the time to about sixty-five | 
thousand dollars, but now, under admirable | 


management, greatly enhanced in value. 
Thus these three men were the founders 

of the two schools; and though the sums be- 

stowed, when measured by the standard of 


more modern gifts, do not cause astonish- 


NTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ment when compared with what others wer 
doing at that time, both in America 
in England, they simply magnifice 
The endowment was made in the prostra 
tion of business during and subsequent 


tha 
are 


the war, in the face of grave fears for 1] 
country, and when the whole tone of pu)! 
sentiment was despondent. It was 


au at 


DOVER—NEW BUILDING. 


of faith, of strong will and high purpos 
and the spirit which underlay the design 
is embodied in the elaborate constitution 
which serves for both schools. This instru 
ment, with its multitudinous emendations 
erasures, and additions, bears witness to the 
minute care with which the founders souglit 
to formulate the principles of the schools 


| It would be a very unlikely piece of worl 


nowadays; but the idea of such academies 
was new then, and, besides, at that perio 

constitutions were “in the air,” and it was 
by this means that prudent men endeavoi 
ed to give lasting form to the theories whic] 
| they wrought at so laboriously. No o1 

can read this paper without perceiving its 
weight and perspicuity. It was former) 
| and perhaps now is, read yearly at the meet 
| ings of the board of trustees, and drew from 
| one member, who had sat on the board for 
| forty years, the remark that its languag: 


| seemed to him more like inspiration than 
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thing else except the Bible. A less en 
usiastic person might find the source of 
; strength in its forcible embodiment of 
ose stern principles which made the New 
England judge fear the devil and his works 
th only less intensity than he honored 
d obeyed a just God. The constitution, 
e defining the courses of study and dis- 

ne, the duties of trustees and masters 
t omitting to caution the trustees against 
travagant entertainment at their yearly 
er—lays great emphasis on the conduet 
the students, and the means to be taken 
education in morality and religion, de- 
ring that, “above all, it is expected that 
master’s attention to the disposition of 
minds and morals of the youth under 
charge will exceed every other care; 
| considering that though goodness with- 
knowledge (as it respects others) is 
eak and feeble, yet knowledge without 
wdness is dangerous, and that both united 
form the noblest character, and lay the sur- 

est foundation of usefulness to mankind.” 
[hese were not great swelling words. 
Our grandfathers were on the edge of tur- 
d sentiment, we sometimes think, when 
reality their serious and conscientious 
nds were laboring after adequate expres- 
ms. Much of the manner of writers a 
hundred years ago was like the dress they 
wore—used for decorous public service, and 
kept distinct from a working suit. But the 
earnestness and strictness of the founders 
of Andover and Exeter found other expres- 
sion than a paper one. The masters select- 
ed to put the constitution into practice 
were men capable of giving it a strict con- 
struction. Here we confine ourselves for 
he present to Andover. The most promi- 
ent masters, who also held the oftice for 
the longest periods Drs. Pearson, Pember- 
1, Adams, and Taylor—were not only care- 
scholars, but rigid disciplinarians. The 
der graduates still remember Dr. Adams 
d the gentle Osgood Johnson; but the 
freshest traditions gather around the per- 
m of Unele Sam—Dr. Samuel Harvey Tay- 
or—a name which will almost take the 
lor out of an old boy’s cheek yet, though 
ts owner has lain in the grave for six years. 
It is difficult to speak of this man in ad 
equate terms, and entirely impossible to 


racterize him in such a way as to an- 
er the multiform impression which he 
ide upon his pupils. At any time dur 
ng his administration let a knot of boys 
scuss him, and all manner of conflicting 
ilgments would be passed; let a stranger 
ter the circle, and he would hear a unan- 
ous Opinion as to Uncle Sam’s transcend- 
ut qualities as a teacher and master. The 
oys were afraid of him, and some for a time 
ited him with juvenile wrath; but there 
vere few who did not respect him as a just 


nan, and the strength of his rule induced a 





certain loyalty which would suffer no dis 
paraging word except in the freemasonry 
of the school itself. He overshadowed the 
school in its minutest particulars. The sto 
ries of his ubiquity when any mischief was 
going on grew year by year, until their mar 
velous character became portentous. He 
was accused of having an elaborate system 
of espionage; and while many cases of ex 
traordinary knowledge could have been ex 
plained without this hypothesis, a general 
belief prevails that Uncle Sam did make 
use of other eyes than his own. There was 
one solemn moment in the day when, after 
the exercises in the chapel, Dr. Taylor would 
say, in his measured tones, “ The following 
individuals are requested to remain ;” and 
the individuals shivered as they heard the 
culprits’ roll called. To be found any where 
but in one’s room during study hours was 
regarded as a crime which by accident only 
had been omitted from the Decalogue; and 
more than one graduate in the first year of 
his college experience has crossed the silent 
college yard timidly, expecting a grim vis 
itation from the college officer, his fears an 
echo only of the real peril of his academy 
days. On Sunday, when the boys were in 
chapel, Dr. Taylor sat in the rear seat, and 
no boy’s back but felt transparent. The 
curious thing about this surveillance was 
that the master’s eyes, which seemed cogni 
zant of every thing, were rarely lifted, but 
ia chapel and in recitation rested on the 
book before him. So impossible did it seem 
to escape his vigilance, and so uncompro 
mising was his assertion of authority, that 
boys would sometimes buy a dear reprieve 
by the confession of guilt which they took 
upon his charge, and not from their own 
knowledge, surrendering their consciences 
thus to him as keeper. 

It is not to be wondered at that, having 
this character as a disciplinarian, he ren- 
dered Andover a place to which subjugated 
parents sent their tyrannical sons. The ef 
fect upon the school was not always the 
best, any more than a colony thrives by the 
increase of its population when made a pe 
nal settlement; yet the rule maintained by 
Dr. Taylor resulted in the reformation of a 
good many of the hard characters sent to 
him; that is to say, many boys were on 
the road to ruin through the lack of true 
management at home, but were not inher- 
ently vicious, and the restrictive force im- 
posed by this new government had the ef- 
fect of checking tendencies in season, and 
bringing out the true stuff. Of course the 
heroic treatment fails in morals sometimes 
as well as in physic, and Dr. Taylor himself 
was no trifler with evil. He would, in his 
exceeding desire to help a boy, restore a 
penitent reprobate too quickly; but when 
it was clear to him that the boy was vicious, 
and misleading others, he would not toler- 
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him longer. He had, like Webster, an 
ful presence, and many a boy of stout 
ivado among his fellows felt his knees 
ock together when alone with Uncle Sam. 
We dwell upon this feature of discipline, 
iuse it was especially characteristic of 
lover under Dr. Taylor’s régime, and grew 
t of the impression which that masterful, 
verful will made upon the material about 
but it would be a mistake to see in 
. hard, unlovable character. Like all 
lly strong men, he was a tender man; 
las boys grew to manhood, the fear they 
it for him was transformed into a loyal 
d affectionate admiration. It should be 
ted that Dr. Taylor as a disciplinarian 
is a more terrible object to the boys in 
e lower classes than to those in the high 
t division, who alone came under his im 
ite care. As a teacher he was known 
to these older boys, and that function 
une to be in their eyes his predominant 
e. He appeared in a measure indifferent 
to the methods of teaching or to the capa 
ty of teachers in the school for the first 
years of a boy’s life. Under-teachers were 
peatedly changed during his administra- 
m, and he relied with confidence upon the 
power which he possessed to take boys in 
the final year of their course and make gen- 
ne scholars of them. 
Himself a minute yet broad scholar, re- 
ved upon extreme accuracy, yet possessed 
of a thorough love of the subject-matter of 
s studies, he was at once a nice gramma- 
in and a humanitarian. Nothing in the 
structure of the ancient languages was triv 
to him; nothing in the life and litera- 
ture of the ancient world was remote from 
is interest; and he demanded the same 
range of scholarship in his classes. Exact 
ng a fidelity to grammatical paradigms and 
iles, he flooded the lesson of the hour with 
light from archeology and history. “It 
does not seem possible to me,” says one of 
s old scholars, “that any Greek author 
vhatever could have come unscathed from 
ne of his examinations on the Greek par- 
le. I have known him keep a scholar on 
s feet half an hour on a few lines of Homer 
vith such a running fire of questions as 
seemed impossible to stand under, and when 
he whole class searcely breathed for fear 
of a single mistake of their champion.” 
can remember,” writes another, “how we 
for an hour and three-quarters many a 
, and dwelt with real interest and en- 
ertainment during all that time, over five 
es of the Aneid or over two lines of 
lliad......He taught Latin and Greek, it 
emed to me, as no one had ever taught it 
before or ever would again. How intent 
ind earnest was he as he took up the first 
ne of Homer with all the freshness and cu- 
sity of a new seeker for light, as if he had 
/t gone wearisomely over and over it again, 
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now for the thousandth time! How loving 
ly he took it up, syllable by syllable and 
word by word, tending each word as care 
fully as a sweet babe, turning it one side 
and another with evident affection, warning 
us of the curious beauty of its interpreta 
tion, the fine philosophy of its derivation, 
the wise peculiarity of its composition, its 
singular increment, its unique terminal end 
ing, its quaint and apt office in its place, 
and the happy burden of its meaning! How 
fondly did he dwell upon the significance 
of the aorist, the felicitous adaptation of 
the infinitive, the peculiar force of the rai 
yap, the ‘ xuberant opule nce ot verbs In pe!” 

The room in which he held his class, Num 
ber Nine, was a daily battle-ground. Into 
it the boys filed with a sense that, how 
ever industriously they may have prepared 
themselves, there were chances of defeat 
never to be counted beforehand. The mas 
ter sat at his desk, his eyes bent on his book, 
aud rarely raised; his cards containing the 
names of the boys were before him, and it 
sometimes happened that he did not shuttle 
them with the strictest care, so that the 
same names would follow in succession day 
after day—a sors closely scrutinized by the 
boys who were most intent on the danget 
before them. Phere was no superfluous 
word in his questions. Each was delivered 
as if stripped for the fight. There was no 
pause for guessing answer, and no prompt 
ing by insinuating question. The questions, 
which followed each other in rapid suceces- 
sion, were not put rapidly, though cast in 
the most succinet form; but no interval 
was allowed between question and answer, 
answer and question. No laggard, wander- 
ing in his mind, was waited for till he could 
find the place, and all superfluous words in 
the answering of questions were ruthlessly 
cut short. The boys came out, those who 
were in earnest—and it was rare that all 
were not caught in a contagion of earnest- 
ness—flushed and eager, quickened by the 
contest, and excited to new effort. 

The advantages and the defects of this 
training lie upon the surface. The utmost 
concentration of attention was taught, and 
habits of study and deportment which, it has 
been dryly said, it took a year of college life 
to break up. Many a lawyer examining a 
witness has owed his skill to Dr. Taylor's 
exercise of himself; and the relentless force 
of this iron will and penetrating intellect, 
expended day after day upon the minds of 
young students, broke down obstacles which 
years might not have removed under an eas- 
ier method. It was a splendid gymnasium 
for these young fellows learning to use their 
wits. On the other hand, there was a cer- 
tain prodigality in this style of teaching 
which is very apparent the moment any less 
forcible teacher attempts to employ it. Dr. 
Taylor did undoubtedly pack the mind with 
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abundant stores of illustrative learning; by 
ing force he made solid ground 
None the less Is 


a more judicious selection of 


sheer pile-driv 
1 continent of mud. 
that 


out ot 
it true 
material, combined with careful training, 
Dr. 


lor’s mind was richly stored, but he ask- 


better accords with sound scholarship. 
Pay 
ed 


enteen to receive and appropriate the same 


too much when he expected boys of sev- 
learning. The practical effect of his train- 
ing was seen in the experience of boys at 
ge. He did not aim at qualifying them 

r admission to any particular college, and 
was scornfully indifferent to the requisition 
by this or that college on candidates, 


esteeming it 


i) ide 
his business to make scholars 
of his boys, and leave them and the colleges 
to settle 
Hence from Andover were often met at 
the difficulties their fine 
training could not them to 


and there have been cases where 


such questions among themselves. 
DOVS 
outset by which 
of itself enable 
surmount ; 
clever boys have been heavily conditioned 
at Harvard who were admirable scholars at 
Andover. 
examination were not anticipate dby the An 
Dr 
and it is doubtful if his peculiar method of 


Che requirements of the entrance 


dover method lraylor would not yield, 





have been compelled to merge it largely 

this remarkable man, for he was the scho 
during its most eventful period. His deat 
was dramatic in its incident. On a Sunda 
morning in January, 1871, he was to have } 
school. H 
had been complaining of a stricture in | 


customary Biblical exercise at 
chest, and was begged to remain at hon 
the day being inclement, but he said,“ M 


first duty lies with the school.” It was |} 


unfailing watch-word, and one of the | 
Reaching the door of t 
school-house through the drifting snow, t} 
bell tolling, his pupils assembling, he cross: 
the threshold and fell. A hundred boys gat 
ered about him; his son held him in his arms 


which he spoke. 


almost instantly the entire school of two hm 
dred was assembled; but in ten minutes | 
breathed his last. 

The present school building replaces ol 
It stands ne 
the top of a hill which is crowned by 


that was destroyed by fire. 


buildings occupied by the theological se1 
inary of the Congregationalists, establis} 
in 1808. We mention it here because it bh 
an organic with the 
the two institutions being under the sa: 


connection acaden 


board of trustees, the younger having spru 
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training could have adapted itself to the 
circumstances. In mathematics especially 
there was a most lamentable deficiency of 
preparation ; and where such stress was laid 
upon the quality of work done in the classics, 
it is obvious that the quantity required by 
the colleges might not be secured. 


In characterizing the Andover school we 


from the loins of the elder, partly as the co 
summation of a purpose originally formed | 
the founders of the academy, partly as t 
solution of adifficulty which had arisen wl 
the incorporation of the theological semi! 
ry had been sought. 


} 


It is plain, too, tl 
the academy is influenced in many ways !)) 
the presence of the seminary. The admira 
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ENGLISH OOMMONS, PHILLIPS ACADEMY. 


le library of the latter, necessarily general 
> well as theological, IS accessible to boys 

the academy, who also have in the Taylor 
Memorial Library in the academy, formed 
nainly of Dr. Taylor’s private library, a col 
The 
same chapel serves for both, and many of the 
theological students are academy boys who 


ection of two thousand valuable books, 


ive been away at college for four years, 
und come back with a warm regard for the 
hool, which finds many modes of expres- 
ou. Friendships spring up between the 
ider and younger men, and the two institu- 
tions help to correet each other. The fact 
if the theological school as organically con- 
nected with the academy has served in many 
vays to deepen the religious character of 
he academy, and to identify it more closely 
vith the religious denomination with which 
is affiliated. 
the character of the foundation, 
many poor boys and boys of maturity are to 


From 


be found there, and liberal provision is made 
r the assistance of those needing help. A 
serious element has always prevailed along 
ith the city element already referred to; 
ut since the close of Dr. Taylor's régime, 
hich has not been adhered to by subse 
ent masters, the vicious element has been 
minated by the shorter method of expul 
nm, and the contrasts are not as strong as 
formerly. Then the presence of older boys, 
id of those having more definite intentions 
education than boys commonly have, has 
own itself in the vigor with which a de- 
iting society and a literary magazine have 
een sustained. The Philomathean Society 
joyed in 1875 its fiftieth anniversary, when 
vray-haired men came back to tell of their 
oyish pranks; andthe Mirror, published by 
the society, with its alternate top-heavy wis- 


dom and school-boy fun, dates from 1855 
One unique feature of the school life is, o1 
at any rate was, the organization of a fire 
company, with the Phillips engine, which was 
always foremost on the ground in time of 
need, and the captain of which was Uncle 
Sam himself, who was never more in his ele 
ment than when directing the company ot 
eager boys; and many a boy retains in his 
memory the picture of that great teache 
and stern master running with the machine 
in the ardor of his enthusiasm. There are 
no boating facilities. The Shawshine runs 
swiftly through the town, and gives oppor- 
tunity for cool plunges now and then; In 
dian Ridge and Pomp’s Pond, the ronnd hills 
and wooded roads, tempt to long walks; Sun 
set Rock is mingled in the memory with fur 
tive glances at the faces of school-girls from 
Abbot Academy in the town, and in the win 
ter-time the hill gives splendid slopes for 
coasting. Foot-ball and base-ball dispute 
sovereignty, and one of the old brick build- 
ings offers a gymnasium, with bowling-al- 
leys, Which the academy uses jointly with 
the The back of the 
school building is a fine area, and was Dr. 
Taylor’s pride, who declared that no great 
school could spare a great campus. 

In the great hall at the top of the school- 
house are portraits of old worthies, and here 
the school exhibitions are held; but the old 
Phillips boy, looking from the windows, and 


seminary. campus 


rejoicing in the noble view, lets his eyes fall, 
with a pleasure all his own, upon the quaint 
Latin” 
dormitories 
that have weathered a half century of storm 
and ridicule. There they stand, looking for 
all the world like houses from a German toy 
village, high-shouldered, absurdly plain, with 


homely rows of buildings called the “ 


and the “ English” commons 
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a most homesick air about them, yet uncom- 


monly convenient 


for Each 
lighted and aired; twe 


use room 18 a 


corner room, well 


single bedrooms are attached to a common 


study, and the small number quartered in 
each building forbids any thing like organ- 
ized mischief. 


but the 


One master lives in each row, 
distinction of Latin and English is 
It follows the 


scarcely more than nominal. 
rT lassi fic ation S¢ hool. W here, besides 


of the 

the classical, there is an English or scientific 
department. But our business is to speak 
only of the preparation of boys for college. 
A hundred years of a famous school means 
along roll of famous names; and beginning 
with such important personages as the sons 


of General Washington’s nephew, one may 


STUDENTS’ ROOM IN TH 


read upon the catalogue the names of many 
men eminent in literature and learning. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes has touched upon his 
own reminiscences in his charming paper, 
“Cinders from the Ashes.” Dr. Taylor has 
died, but the academy, with its traditions 
of sound learning and sober living, thrives 
still. One hundred and ten the 
classical and ninety-one in the English de- 
partment appear the latest 
which shows a corps of eight instructors, 
Dr. C The 
increasing demands made by the colleges 
stimulate the zeal of masters and pupils, 
and a gentler rule has succeeded the austere 
regimen of The change from 
the autocratic rule of the master whose name 


names in 
on 


catalogue, 


P.F. Bancroft being principal. 


Unele Sam. 


ONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

was so long identitied with the school mea; 
a change both in discipline and in meth 
of teaching. 


Dr. Taylor himself had dow!) 
less begun to feel that the altered aspect o 
the higher education was leaving his ow 
method more solitary; yet it would hay 
been impossible for him to change. 

The schools at Andover and Exeter we; 
founded almost simultaneously; both h 
their origin in the generosity of the Philli; 
family; each had the same elaborate co 

yet almost from the outset thi 
has been a difference in the developme 
of the schools, and Phillips Exeter Acade: 
has its own history and characteristies quit 
independent of Andover. 


stitution 


It is almost who 


ly the child of Dr. John Phillips, alread 
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mentioned as uncle to Judge Phillips, the 
moving spirit in founding the Andover Acad 
emy. Dr. Phillips was one of the trustees 
at Andover from its first organization t 
his death, and for the last five years of 
lite president of the board. His endowment 
of Exeter thus was an act in generous en 
The wis¢ 
provision which he made for the support ot 
the school, and the care exercised by those 
in charge of fhe endowment, have given to 
the academy a wholesome independence, so 
that it ocenupies to-day a position of selt 
reliance and integrity, having funds suthi 
cient for its support irrespective of its 
ceipts from tuition fees. 

During the century which has nearly 


ulation of his own beneficence. 


I 
I 
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sed since its incorporation it has had, 
til recently, but three principals in sue- 
ssion: aud as the first of these, never en 
ed principal, held oftice but five years, 
n ill health obliged him to resign, it is 
t to refer the character 
ir as that is determined by its masters, 
vo men who held the for fif 
ears, the other for nearly forty, though 
with the is teacher 
d extended over fifty years. Dr. Benja 
1 Abbot, the former of these, graduated 
Harvard in 1788, and immediately went 
Exeter as principal. The 


one distinetion 


of the school, 


post, one 


school 


connection 


choice of this 
hints at An- 
el Exeter. Dr. John Phillips, like 

s brother and nephew, was a firm adher- 
nt to the old school of New England ortho- 
He was also a man or deep humility 
He in Benja- 
iin Abbot, an Exeter youth, the qualities 
which constituted a wise teacher, and he 
se him to the place, although their the- 
logical preferences were at variance, Abbot 
belonging to the new school which in proc- 
ess of time became organized Unitarianism. 
lo measure Dr. Phillips’s liberality, one must 
eds place himself among his contempora- 
Not 
ly did Dr. Phillips make this appointment, 
it two of the trustees originally chosen 


in between 


and 


OXY. 


| large-mindedness. saw 


es,and not among his descendants. 


himself, and three others chosen during 
s lifetime, held theological opinions oppo- 
The interpretation of the 
stitution was therefore likely to be less 


site to his own. 
cid than was the case at Andover; and as 
he establishment of a theological school at 
\ndover served to confirm the religious el- 
life there, so the free- 
om from such alliances at Exeter, and the 
itfiliation which the school there had with 
Harvard University, tended to make the 
Exeter Academy less positively religious in 
ts influence, and to concentrate the ener- 
vies of the school upon its special work of 


ement in the school 


preparing boys for admission to college. 
strictness and careful conformity to 
theological standards which prevailed at 
{ndover gave place in Exeter to a certain 
freedom of government and a regard fo1 
hose principles and habits which we are 
ont to speak of as related to ethics, big 
nd little, rather than to religion. The 
reminiscences of Dr. Abbot held by the old 
en of this day point to a high-minded and 
dignified gentleman of unfailing courtesy 
d reserved ways. “The whole history of 
s connection with the academy,” writes 
8 successor, “is a comment on the necessi- 
ty of good manners, not only for the prop- 
government of a school, but for the best 
evelopment and culture of the youthful 
ind.” 
he suecessor to Dr. Abbot was his asso- 
ite, Gideon Lane Soule, who still lives in 
Exeter, principal emeritus of the academy, 


rhe 
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of which he was student 
1X18 and 
ing principal from 18 
a year or 


in 1813, assistant 
teacher in 


gain in 1822, and act- 


8 until his resignation 
Phe traditions of dis 
cipline which his predecessor established, 
of Dr. Abbot, 
were carried forward, and there was added 


a scholarship which was quick to receive 


two since, 


as outlined in the characte 


help from the latest researches and investi 
gations. Dr. Soule has been a ripe seholar 
and admirable teacher. “Those who have 
attended his examinations for many years,” 
writes to 


taste, his 


Dr. Peabody, “ bear witness his 


critical accuracy, his pure keen 
appreciation of the classic authors, the thor- 
oughness of his drill, the measured stages 
by which he has 1 
to a level of 


manded always our 


aised his successive classes 
which has 
warm approval, often 
our surprised admiration.” 

The absence of a positive religious influ 


attainment com 


ence at Exeter is accompanied by a like 
absence of what, for lack of better terms, 
be called parental discipline. There 
is a dormitory, Abbot Hall, which furnishes 
bedrooms and studies for about fifty stu- 
dents, and is occupied, as was intended, by 


may 


the students who require to exercise close 
economy. Another building, Gorham Hall, 
has recently 
serves as dormitory and boarding-house for 
the remainder find 
board and lodging in the town. No master 
lives in either of the halls, and there never 
has been any thing like the personal super 
vision which has prevailed at Andover, es- 
pecially under Dr. Taylor. 
approaches more nearly the college order of 
life than any other of the great schools with 
The teachers are styled 
professors, as they are not elsewhere, and 
the students lead more nearly the life of 
They have no common room 


been put in requisition, and 


as many more, while 


In a word, Exeter 


which we class it. 


college men. 
for study; 
and meets the class in the recitation-room, 
and the whole school in the great hall for 
Moreover, the 


each does his work in his room, 


the daily religious exercises. 
school is singularly devoid of the volunta 
ry associations which commonly attach to 
similar schools. There is, indeed, one soci 
ety, which bears the mysterious title of The 
Golden Branch, and cultivates oratory and 
debate, as well as maintains a library; but 
beyond this there appears to be little to 
divert attention from the specific school 
work. There is no periodical, or dramatic 
club, or musical society, and there are no 
exhibitions or public school performances. 
It is difficult to refrain from judging that 
the energies of the boys are turned into the 
channel of school work. The whole tend- 
ency of the school system is to make study 
the one thing, and to let the boys grow up 
in self-reliant, independent fashion. The 
effect upon the manly ones is to make them 


more manly; the pressure upon the indolent 
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or shiftless is stronger than they can bear; | income; and the Gordon scholarship, foun 
the tenderly nurtured may be indurated and | ed by Hon. Nathaniel Gordon, with 
their pluck and native courage elicited come of $120. 


an 


they may be discouraged and driven away. How serviceable these endowments ha 
One boy brought up in comfort and luxury | been in the cause of scholarship no one ¢ 


¥ 
: 


= 


PHILLIPS EXETER AOADEMY—NEW BUILDING, 


—.. 


naively said when he left that he had learn-| estimate; but if the roll of beneficiarics 
ed to make his own fire at Exeter; and it| could be disclosed, it would show many 
was a sign of self-help which had found a| names which men have since delighted 
good many other forms of expression. This} honor. One instance is recorded where t 
freedom of government, this treatment of | help given was the efficient cause of an e 
the boys as mature, characterizes the school, | ucation productive of excellent results. 


= 


and gives to Exeter the character of au em-| journeyman carpenter, who had resigned a 
bryo college; and the lads who leave it for| thought of a liberal education, was encou 
college do not find a very great contrast in | aged to apply for a place on the foundation 
their two sets of surroundings, so far as|and not being able to meet the ordin 
their own independence is concerned. | expense of the journey, he walked the h 

Phe wise foresight of the founder and sub- | dred miles or more which lay between | 
sequent endowments have also given Exe-| home in Connecticut and Exeter. This was 
ter a great advantage in enabling it to grant | the beginning of Jared Sparks’s educatio1 
in large part a free education to those who| and he richly repaid the help then give 
need it. According to the quaint phrase of | him by his after-labors in history and ed 
the time, the foundation scholarships, giv- | cation. 


en by Dr. Phillips and Jeremiah Kingman, There was a gathering at Exeter in 1572 
were for those who showed “excelling gen-| upon occasion of the dedication of the new 
ius,” having character, indigence, talents, | academy building, and in honor of the sem 
and scholarship—a combination not infre- | centennial of Dr. Soule’s connection wit 
quent. About twenty students annually | the school. © The old building, long sinc: 
receive aid in this way; and there are, be- | outgrown, had been burned—a fate wh 
sides, the Bancroft scholarship, founded by | seems to be in keeping for all old academ) 
Hon. George Bancroft, with an income of | buildings —and the new building, excellent 
$140; the Hale scholarship, founded by Miss|ly planned and built, oceupies the site, 
Martha Hale in memory of her father, the | its general form a glorification in brick an 
late Hon, Samuel Hale, yielding the same| stone of its wooden predecessor. One 0 
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e pleasantest incidents of the celebration 


s an act of generosity which at once bore 
tness to the silent influence of the school 
| to the loyalty of its graduates. In 1819 
wv of fourteen entered Exeter, the 
i hard-working country doctor, who found 


son 


2 own meagre resources supplemented by 
the 
th father and son were profoundly grate- 


scholarship foundation ot school. 
to the school for the education thus gis 

rhe father, when he died, bequeathed 
the sum of $100 in token of his gratitude. 

son, graduating at Harvard, soon be 
ie one of the officers of the college, giv- 

his time and strength to the interest 
library, and the 
which the college is able 
He inherited 


from his parents at their death the sum of 


the college 


recelving 
ender support 


to bestow upon its servants. 


25000, the savings of labor and self-denial. 
his sum he held sacred to some higher ob- 
t than his personal ease; and though 
dvanced in years, he gave it, in the exact 
rm in which he received it, to the trustees 
academy. Shortly after, he 
eave to double it from his own meagre sav- 
gs; and doing this, he required that the 
m should accumulate for a specific object, 


the asked 


d that his name should be strictly con- 
iled until his death. “ He tried as hard,” 
t has been well said, “to preserve his secret 
if it had been a base and not a noble 
eed.” At the time of the celebration the 
had $15,000, and the 
t had gradually come into the posses- 


S1L0.000 grown to be 
secre 
m of so many persons that leave was at 
ength obtained from the donor, John Lang- 
Sibley, to have his name announced. 
The announcement having been made at 
iner by Dr. Palfrey, Mr. Sibley was forced 
pon his feet by shouts of applause, and in 
speech of unsurpassed naiveté, pathos, and 
istudied eloquence, with a modesty and a 
il piety that disclaimed all praise for 
mself. won from all who heard 
he most reverent regard for his parents, 
told the story of his early life, of his native 
me, and of the patient and loving toil and 
crifice of those to whose memory the Sib 
y fund is consecrated.” This fund amounts 
to more than $20,000, its rapid increase 
ig due to the conditions of the gift, that 
entire yearly income shall be added to 
the principal until after the death of the 
donor, when a portion, under certain restric 
ns, is to be appropriated to the support 
students of poverty and merit. Mr. Sib- 
’s portrait or bust onght certainly to be 
iced, if it 
morials which render the great 
a silent the 


, and him 


is not there now, among the 
hall of 
to strong 
yhood of great men who have honored 
xeter. The names of Daniel Webster, Ed- 
id Everett, Alexander Everett, Joseph 
ickminster, John Gorham Palfrey, Nathan 
Hale, Henry Ware, Christopher Gore, Joseph 


school witness 


G. Cogswell, George Baneroft, Ezra Abbot, 
Jefiries Wyman, are names which any school 
might be rhe 


connection with Harvard University has al 


proud to have on its list. 


ways been a close one, and no other school 
in the country, save the Boston Latin School, 
number of 
the 
ship has been of the highest. largest 
Exeter Harvard 
in view, and the reputation for scholarship 
which Exeter Harvard has 
unbroken for nearly a lts great 
rival in this respect is now not so much the 
Boston Latin School, as the Adams Academy 
at Quiney. 


has sent so large a students to 


Cambridge, while standard of scholar- 
rhe 
proportion of boys at has 
enjoys at been 


century. 


This academy, opened in September, 1872, 
owes its origin to the forethought of Presi 
dent John Adams, who, fifty years before, 
land to the extent of 
foundation for a Greek and Latin sehool o1 
Some of the terms of the deed of 
worth repeating. He 
“of the 
residence of my 


gave 160 acres as a 
academy. 
conveyance 
the land, he 
veneration I 


are gave 


says, in consideration 
feel for the 
ancestors and the place of my nativity, and 
of the habitual affection I have to the in- 
habitants, with whom I have so happily 
lived for more than eighty-six years, and 
of my sincere desire to promote their hap 
piness and the instruetion of their posteri- 
ty in religion, morality, and all useful arts 
and sciences by contributing all in my pow 
er for these purpose s.” Again, he provides 
that “a stone school-house shall be erected 
over the cellar which was under the house 
anciently built by the Rev. Mr. John Han 
cock, the father of John Hancock, that great, 
cenerous, disinterested, bountiful benefac- 
tor of his country, once President of Con- 
gress, and afterward Governor of this State, 
to whose great exertions and unlimited sae 
rifices this nation is so deeply indebted for 
her independence and present prosperity, 
this and which 
house was afterward purchased and inhab- 
ited by the reverend, learned, and eloquent 
Lemuel Bryant, pastor of this congregation ; 


who was born in house ; 


which house was afterward purchased by 
and inhabited by an honorable friend of my 
younger vears, Colonel Josiah Quincey, and 
inhabited 
Jun., a 
barrister at 
engaged in many arduous contests at 


also by his son, Josiah Quiney, 


friend of my riper years, a brother 


whom I been 
the 


bar, who was as ardent a patriot as any of 


law, with have 


his age, and, next to James Otis, the great- 
est orator.” 

In such terms did the venerable patriot, 
then in his eighty-eighth year, make pro- 
vision for a school that was to be ready for 
its work half a century later. 


of retrospection there are few yore memo- 


In these days 


rable aspects of our ancestors’ lives than the 
contidence with which they looked forward, 
and the abiding sense which they had of 
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the deathless renown which would belong 
to such names as Hancock 
Phe Philli 


Pre sident 


, Quincey, and Otis. 
pses at Andover and Exeter, and 
Adams at built for the 
g the womb 
of Adams Academy thus, though the 
youngest of the g 


Quincy, 
generations which they saw in 
time 


reat schools, has a historic 
its foundation to 
of its own. It 
faithfully it reflects 
The fourth item 
of the deed conveying land for the school 
the 


,aschool-master should be 


beginning, and seems by 


have at once an antiquity 


Is notice able , LOO, how 
the purpose of its founder. 
house declares “ that funds 


as soon as 
shall be sufficient 
and Roman 
that Adams 
education as the 


procured, learned in the Greek 
languages.” It is undeniable 


had his mind 


basis of the school work, and the school to- 


hi classical 


day more nearly, probably, than any other 


answers the requirements which he and oth- 


ADAMS 
er educated men of that 
made In 1872, 
vailed and found frequent expression that 
the old regimen of Latin, Greek, and math- 
ematics was becoming obsolete, this school 
was started statement that 
it “is designed to prepare boys thoroughly 
for the best American colleges; and as it is 
believed that this object can be best secured 
by confining the attention of the teachers 
to boys whose purpose is the same, no pu- 


time would have 


when a vague feeling pre- 


with a distinct 


pils are desired whose parents do not intend 
This 
purpose to render the school exclusively a 


to give them a collegiate education.” 


preparatory school for college is evident in 


all the appointments. The chief place is giv- 


en to Latin, Greek, and mathematics, with 


the cognate studies in Greek 


and Roman 


history, while geography, American history, 
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reading, and oratory hold a constant b 
subordinate place. The 
nay be 
Importance assigned to oratory, Which 
stimulated by a prize offered by John Qu 
Adams—the J. Q. A. of the present da 
not the President—who did his work in t 
direction as lecturer on the Boylston fo 
dation at Harvard. 


influence of t} 


Adams doctrine seen in the relatiy 


cy 


More than this, the design is openly show 
to be to take the Harvard entrance exai 
nations as a guide to results, “The regu 
course of study will oceupy four years, ai 
it is hoped that it will enable the best pu 

pils to pass at Harvard the ‘ additic 

al examinations’ in both the “Class 

and mathematics, or such correspo 
may be 
and again, “If t 
list of requirements for admission 


ingg @Xaminations as adopt 


by ol her colleges ee 


ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS, 


college should be enlarged, the academy 
course will receive the necessary addition 

The master appointed at the outset and still 
holding the post was Dr. W. R. Dimmock 
formerly one of the teachers at the Boston 
Latin School, and at the time of his ap 
pointment Professor of Greek in Williams 
College. He preferred to carry on the schoo 
without assistants as long as possible, both 
that he might become thoroughly familiar 
with all the details of management, and 
that he might establish, as far as possibl: 
the unwritten law of the school—the tra 
ditions which have so important thoug! 
silent an influence on the character of a 
school. The school opened with twenty-six 
pupils; it now numbers 150, and it may fail 
ly be regarded as having reached the limit 
desirable, if it has not already passed it, 






















































ce it would be manifestly a difficult mat- 

for the master to have the personal ac 

intance and intimate relation with the 

e which the best interests of the school 

ire, if the number were greate1 Phis 

ction is forced upon one by the evidence 

the rapid growth and prosperity of the 

ire due, more than to any other cause, 

he manner in which the master has im 

ssed his own personality upon the school] 

is now nine assistants, but the school 

not yet become a mechanism; it is still 

ving organism, pliable, supple, and sin 

irly free from the faults which spring 
1a too rigid system. 

fhe spirit of spontaneity which pervades 

e school may be seen both in the work of 

school and in the life of the boys. The 

ol buildings are three: the school-house 

per, of stone and brick, a building of 

sreeable proportions, but with insufficient 

ehted halls; a temporary wooden build- 

in the school-yard to receive the pre- 

ratory class and the overflow of the 

ool; and the boarding-house, where the 

ster and his family, the matron and stew 

!, and as many pupils as can be accommo- 

ited, live. The school hours are from nine 

| two, broken by half an hour’s recess, and 

evening study hours are from seven till 

ne Study is carried on under the imme- 

ite supervision of the master and the in- 

tructors, both in school and in the evening 

it the boarding-house, with special intent 

it the boys may economize time and learn 

rw to study; as the boys grow older and 

how capacity for solitary study, they are 

illowed to work in their own rooms. Again, 

writing Latin is made much of, and the pow- 


er of reading both Latin and Greek at sight 


s cultivated. Then, too, promotion within 
ie school is due to individual excellence 
nd attainments, and while classification is 
ecessary for the order and economy of the 
ool, it is not made an inflexible disposi- 
of the boys without regard to their 


separate progress. In the amount and char- 


ter of the work done, the school probably 
proaches more nearly than any other the 
erman Gymnasium. 

In the school life the spirit which per- 
ides the school-room still remains. Of the 
0 boys not quite one-half are day schol 
s, coming from Quincy and its neighbor- 
id, from Boston, which is but eight miles 
stant, and from points on the railroad 
tween the two places. The remainder, 
ning from all parts of the Union, are 
ged either in the great boarding-house 
the school or in the town. Some of those 
10 come from Boston or the neighborhood 
e with the boarders and spend their aft- 
oon with the boys. The rules which 
vern the life are simple. The rising bell 
it six and a half, and breakfast is from 
ven to eight, at the pleasure of the boys; 
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dinner at half after two, supper at six and 
a quarter; and the bed hour for the younge1 
boys is nine, for the older boys nine and a 
half to ten. A teacher is in charge of each 
floor, and one for the dormitory or sleeping 
hall of the younger boys. Besides the devo 
tional exercises in the school-house in the 
morning and in the boarding-house in the 
evening, the boys are required to attend 
some church Sunday morning, and the mas 
ter gives instruction from the Bible and 
short homilies Sunday afternoon; but undue 
restraint 1s not imposed upon the boys on 
that day. They are allowed to walk, and 
to occupy themselves in such ways as are 
decorous and fit. 

The historic character of the school is 
kept in mind. In the school-room hangs a 
portrait of John Adams, copied by Miss Jane 
Stuart from her father’s painting; in an 
other room is the President’s classical libra 
rv. bequeathed bv him to the town, with 
directions to place it in the school building 
when that should be built; and once a year, 
in October, on John Adams’s birthday, the 
boys have their yearly festival of Founder's 
day, when, with more or less ceremony, as 
may seem best to the managers, a dinner is 
given, with speeches and music, and it is not 
hard to find some member either of the Ad 
ams or of the Quincy family who can give 
the boys some personal reminiscences of the 
founder. 

There are no boating facilities convenient 
enough to make boating one of the regula) 
school sports, and foot-ball is the favorite 
game. In the winter there are, besides, 
amateur theatricals in the boarding-house ; 
and the country air, with its mingling here 
of sea-breeze and draughts from the Blue 
Hills and granite quarries, is a tonie which 
has something to do with the vitality which 
pervades the school. 

The school is still an experiment. It has 
only just sent to college the boys first com 
mitted to it. The preparatory stage, in- 
deed, has passed; the master no longer has 
the sole instruction in his hands. But it still 
owes its force largely to the impetus given 
by a man singularly qualified for his place, 
and imparting to it his own enthusiasm and 
personality. It is an example of a school 
free from the helps and hinderances of a long 
series of traditions and of a crystallized or 
ganization. As such it has peculiar interest 
for teachers and for all concerned in the 
higher education. It remains to be seen 
whether the school in its growth will ae- 
cumulate traditions, and be shaped in a 
form which will make it as vigorous in age 
as it is hearty and impulsive in youth. The 
two elements of personal influence and sound 
organization can never be long dissociated 
without peril, and perhaps the next school 
which we take up in our concluding paper 
will throw some light upon this subject. 
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flies his thought over many a field 
and snow and bloom 
rips through a festival 
s at a tomb; 
in his rev 
young ho mor 


eard that only 
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THE DAYS OF OLD.” 


He thinks of the day when first, with fear 

And faltering lips, he stood 
To speak in the sacred place the Word 

To the waiting multitude; 
He walks again to the house of God 
With the voice of joy and prais« 
With many whose 


feet long time h 


ave press 1 
Heaven's safe and blesséd ways. 
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ors again the homes of toil, 
joins in the homely chat; 
nds in the shop of the artisan; 
its, where the 
ire the poor, 
Ask Him wh 


t ever endure 


who to-day 
ho are the 
» treasure 


green and the grov 


th the merry children’s din; 


» more the 
irs their shout at the Christmas tid 

Santa ¢ 

re he 


» distant mountain-side, 


lans stalks in. 


lists while the camp fire 


ng apostleship, plies the brook 


g troutlings hide. 


re the fierce youn 
1 now he beholds the we 
To the 
And the 
The sacrament of love. 

1 at the font he m 


\ Iding train 


» altar slowly move, 


solemn words are said that seal 


The tremulous youthful 
white-robed cherul 
» consecrating pra 


POPULAR EXPOSITION OF 
PART VI.—CONCERNING THERMOMETERS. 
ODERN science owes that moral power 
M with which it is now revolutionizing 
the civilized world to the rigorous precision | 
demands in the ascertainment 
tantiation of facts. 

It will not tolerate philosophical dogmas, 
ir accept the authority of any master, no 
tter how illustrious he may have been. 
When in the sixteenth century science 
n to be cultivated in Italy, the acade- 
es of learning that were established as- 
rted this principle as their maxim, and 

Royal Society of London, subsequently 
stituted, adopted it in its motto. 
Any theory or hypothesis passes for noth- 
g unless calculations founded upon its 
principles can be shown to agree with ob- 
servations or experiments actually made. 
The grandest of all scientific theories, that 
of UNIVERSAL GRAVITATION, lay in abeyance 
inany years. In the first calculations made 
vy its author, Newton, he found that the 
moon is deflected from the tangent to her 
orbit thirteen feet every minute, but if the 
pothesis of gravitation were true, her de- 
flection should be fifteen feet. He there- 
re forbore to press his great hypothesis 
ecause of its discordance as to those two 
t. But when subsequently he casually 
irned that a more exact measure of the 
ze of the earth had been made by Picard 
in France, he left the meeting of the Royal 
Society in a conversation at which that fact 
had been mentioned, went home, and alter- 
| his computations to accord with the 
w element. Impartial and impassive as 
iis Prince of philosophers was, he could 
t control his agitation as he foresaw the 
sult that was coming, and had to entreat 


and sub- 


a friend to complete the calculations for 
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EXPERIMENTS 


him. The hypothesis agreed with the fact, 
and the theory of gravitation was estab- 
lished. 

So, too, in another great branch of human 


investigation—chemistry. Toward the close 


| of the eighteenth century it reached a posi- 


tion in which this was the decisive question, 
When a substance is burned, does it become 
heavier or not? If not, then the dominant 
theory of those times, the phlogistie theory, 
might be true. If the contrary, the phlo- 
gistic theory must be false. What we now 
term the theory of oxidation must take its 
place. An appeal to the balance—an instru- 
ment which never lies—settled that ques- 
tion: the phlogistic theory was abandoned. 

I have said that science tolerates no dog- 
mas. She goes by the words of no master. 
Her only guide is the 
To nature she appeals. 
ries should have been 


decisions of nature. 

Even though theo- 
hallowed by the ac- 
ceptance of a thousand years, that is nothing 
to her. She abandons them on the instant 
that they are shown to be irreconcilable 
with fact. 

Is it, then, at all surprising that she 
changing the thought of the world? 

The criterion of exactness in science is 
the measurement of quantities of various 
kinds, such as length, capacity, time, tem 
perature, ete. 
are needed. 


iS 


For this purpose instruments 
In proportion as their construc- 
tion is improved, their evidence becomes 
more and more decisive. 

Among such instrunftnts none exceeds in 
importance the thermometer. Its indica- 
tions have to be consulted in determining 
measures of almost every kind. 

The appearance of invariability as to size 
presented by common objects is altogether 


deceptive. When we say of a given rule or 
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i. foot in length, or of a given | his times, he saw the necessity of intrody 


a pint in capacity, he balance in physiological investigat 


amounts to nothing; it is) and obtained by its use many valuab 


xactness. The scale that is a/ sults. He was born 1561, and died 163 
lay, may be more or less than a Sanctorius’s thermometer consisted es 
morrow; the measure that is | tially of a slender glass tube expander 

old to-day, may hold!) a bulb at one extremity, and open 


to-morrow. Nay, other. The bulb and part ot the tub 
not be in two) tained air, the rest of the tube a liquid w 


same. When a.) served as a mark orindex. When wat 
ule and applies it to| the included air expanded; when cook 
ze of which he wishes to | contracted, the liquid index correspondit 

it becomes in that instant longer.| moving; and a scale of divisions or de 


is before; when a druggist grasps | being placed against the tube, ditferences 
ng glass in his hand to dispense | temperature could be measured. 


} 


his preparations, the glass increases Lhe history of this invention furnishes 
\ 
becomes more capacious than it pre- | use of instruments of measure. It was 


walls and ceiling and) soon detected that this thermometer did 


person enters a cool room, and at | instance of the discovery of new facts by 


heat he imparts to them, | indicate the same degree when the ten 

ly expand. atures were undeniably the same, and s 
ay be said that all this is| times it stood at the same degree whe 

xaggeration, and practically | weather had become warmer or coli 

notice. On such, however, does | Meantime in Italy Torricelli had inv: 


exactness of science, the value of its de- | the barometer, 


sions, depend. and Boyle in En- 
he slightest variation in the heat of | gland by its use 
lies produces a variation in their size.| had discovered 
It is the heat imparted to his rule by the} that the pressure 
touch of his fingers that lengthens the car- | of the atmosphere 
penter’s measure; the warmth communi-/| is variable—now 
cated by the grasp of his hand that causes | it is more, now it 


the druggist’s glass to hold more. is less. He had 


[The dimensions of things can, therefore,| also discovered 


only be exactly specified by declaring at; the — effect of 
vhat temperature the measure is made.| these variations 
Thus if we say that an object is one foot | of pressure on the 
at 60°, the statement becomes exact.| volume of a gas 

If the temperature be not expressed, the} such as that in- 
statement carries no meaning. cluded in the 
T ethermometer must, therefore, be quot- | bulb and tube of 


} 


ed .n all specifications of magnitudes, and | Sanctorius’s ther- 
hence it is one of the fundamental instru- | mometer. The 
ments of science. law that was DOs SE A 

Previously to the Christian era the Alex-| enunciated from the pressure of the ait 
indrian naturalists had detected that liquids | his observations or of the barometer, 
become lighter or heavier according as they “The volume Of Galileo in the 

. ee . . : ° of Florence in tt 

are warmer or cooler. They do not seem to; of a gas is In- Philosophy and Mat! 
have suspected that under these circum-| versely as the [PFac-simile from the « 
stances there had been an expansion or con- | pressure upon it” tion of the Temple of G 
traction. The hydrometer, therefore, fur- is now one of 
nished to them rude and imperfect glimpses | the fundamental laws of modern ch 
of variations of temperature, through the | try. 
changes it indicated in the density of the In fact, it was the members of the Flor 
liquids in which it was made to float. For) tine Accademia del Cimento who foresa 
more than fifteen hundred years no improve- | and remedied this imperfection. Under t 
ment was attempted, and, indeed, none was | auspices of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, I 
possible until clearer ideas of the effects of | nando IL., they devised a thermomete 
heat were attained. But in the sixteenth | from the influences of atmospheric pressut 
century, in Holland @nd in Italy, a true form | Their invention was, as we shall imm 
of thermometer was devised; perhaps we) ately see, the alcohol thermometer. TT! 
ought to give the merit of priority to the | also attempted to give to it a definite scal 
Italian Sanctorius, whose nametheinvention | This great improvement was published 
now generally bears. He is one of those to| the very first article of their Transactio1 
whom the world has searcely done justice. So the indications of Sanctorius’s th 
Far in advance of the medical knowledge of | mometer were not to be trusted. Its moy 





vid 
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ments were determined by two influences pable of reflection. When, however, subse- 
variations in heat and variations in atmos- | quently the theory of the exchanges of heat 
yherie pressure, and these could not readily | was introduced, it was found that this clas 
disentangled from each other. sical experiment was capable of a very dif- 


What, then, was to be done? Fortunate- | ferent and more correct 


interpretation. 

the Florentine Academicians had made Not without interest do we remark the 
e experiments on the compressibility of | views that have been held respecting Light, 
ids. They had filled hollow spherical | Heat, and Electricity. In Asia 


| A , thousands 
vessels of silver with water, and then sub- 


| years ago, ib Was believed that light 
ted them toa serew press. Undera press-| and darkness were both actual existences, 
reat severity, they had found that | 
> would actually ooze through the | 


} 
I 


| antagonistic in their relation to each other. 
a 
ve, and hence they in-| great historic theologies ; the Persian dual 


liquids are incompressible. If,| ism was founded on it. To an extent that 


his conception gave origin to some ot the 


stead of using air, as Sanctorius | few appreciate, it has influenced the d 


LOVTNAS 
ne, they resorted to a liquid, varia- | of modern Europe. Very many 


ages passed 


the pressure of the atmosphere would | before the correct idea was reached—that 


| 
pe rceptible effect, and the instru- | darkness is only the absence or ne ration ot 


ly. Since water very readily freezes, 


| 
would indieate variations of tempera light. ‘The personifications that of old had 
| been invented still continue in mat y minds 
| 


preferred spirit of wine as the liquid, | to survive. 

to make its position more visible in the | So, too, as respects heat and cold. These 
der tube, tinged it red with cochineal. | were in like manner viewed as actual and 
Subsequently it was shown that the Flor- | antagonistic principl s; the Florentine cold 
1@ Academicians were mistaken as to| ray experiment seemed to substantiate that 


non-compressibility of liquids. Under | hypothesis, and indeed we 


still frequently 
e pressure of an additional atmosphere | hear persons quoting the thermometer as 
iter contracts 0.0000457th part of its vol-| showing so many degrees of cold. With 
under the same circumstances, atmos- | difficulty the true conception, that cold is 
air contracts one-half. So small,| only a diminution of heat, was received. It 

refore, is the effect of atmospheric varia- | held its ground firmly only after the publ 
ns of pressure in the case of the liquid | cation of the theory of the movable equilib- 

ermometer that they may be altogether | rium of heat. 

disregarded, Again,in electricity we have a similar vari 
In the hands of the Florentine Academi- | ation of theory. Du Fay believed that there 
s the thermometer gave rise to some | are two antagonistic forms of that principle 
ry important results. Among them may |—vitreous and resinous. By Franklin a 
mentioned that of the celebrated experi- | modification analogous to those that had oe- 
it proving, in their opinion, the radiation | curred in the cases of light and heat was in- 
tion of cold. A concave metallic | troduced. <A positively electrified substance 
or placed in front of a mass of ice con- had more than its natural quantity of the 
erges the radiations it receives to a focus, | supposed fluid, a negatively electrified body, 


dif in that focus the bulb of a thermome-| less. But Franklin’s theory has not yet 


d retlec 


ter be placed, it indicates at once the recep- | completely supplanted that of Du Fay. 

on of cold. This seemed to sustain the | 

time-honored opinion that as there is an Attached to the Museum of Natural His- 
tually existing agent, heat, so likewise | tory in Florence is the Tribune or Temple 
re is another opposing agent, cold. They erected in 1840 by the Grand Duke Leopold 
tagonize each other; each moves across | II. to the memory of Galileo. Around the 


tervening space by radiation; each is ca-| great astronomer, in niches, are placed busts 


4 
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or bass-reliefs of several of his pupils, such | were given to quicksilver for ordinary te) 


as that I have just given of Torricelli, and peratures, and to alcohol for very low oy, 
in suitable presses his telescope and other Then it was universally perceived that 
instruments, among them some of those used a graduation must be assigned to its s 


by the Accademia del Cimento. The walls as would be easily understood all the w ! 


are inlaid with marble and jasper, and the over, and when any particular degree 
ceiling is divided into compartments, in one designated, every one would know what 


el 


of which is represented the celebrated “cold- | meant, and could reproduce it exac tly if 
] 


ray experiment” (Fig. 2). On a tripod is chose. And since any measure of 
placed a mass of ice; fronting it isa concave must necessarily have two fixed poin 
mirror, veiled for the moment with a screen point to start from and a point to go t 


by Borelli, assisted by Viviani—names that , was decided that for the thermomete: 


alium, VIANI, in his youth, **one 
tions oft alter the gre astronomer 


ower bserved the results of experiments which t 
He de- | mortal ma irected him to make 


he Grand Du 
st Mathematician 


will endure in the history of science. Inits | most advantageous fixed points are the 
focus the thermometer is placed. Megalotti,) gree at which water freezes and tl 


the secretary of the Academy, points with | which it boils. The variation of these « 
his finger to the degree at which the instru- | grees was carefully studied and prope 
ment is standing, preparing to note it in his | adjusted in the seale. It would demai 
report. At the command of the Grand Duke | more space than I have here at my disposa 
Fernando II, the mirror is uncovered, and | to describe the reasons that led to the int 
the thermometer instantly signalizes that | duction of the Réaumur, the Fahrenheit, 
cold rays are converging upon it. Prince | Centigrade graduation; but I may be yx 
Leopold, the brother of the Grand Duke, has | mitted to add that it is greatly to le 


risen to watch the result more closely. The | gretted that Fahrenheit’s, and not the ( 


sketch reproduced on page 579 represents | tigrade, has been preferred in America. 
this interesting scene, and is taken from a The attempts that had been mad 
description of the Temple sent to me at the | perfect the construction of the liquid t] 
time of its inauguration at the meeting of the | mometer by Newton and many other i 
Italian Association for the Advancement of | trious men may be considered as hay 
Science,at Florence,in 1840. It was my good | reached their object in the mercurial Ce1 
fortune, thirty years later, to spend some | tigrade thermometer as completed by tl 
delightful hours in this exquisite Temple. | Swedish philosophér Celsius. 

But though Italy had thus pointed out Italy had thus taken an important ] 
the correct principles of construction of the | in the solution of the problem of the m¢ 
thermometer, several years were required to | urement of temperatures by the liquid thi 
bring it to perfection. A long time was} mometer. She was also privileged to ofi 
spent in determining the best liquid to be | another great contribution to science in tl 


used; eventually the suffrages of science | thermo-electric pile. 
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It had been discovered in 1822 by Pro- 
ssor Seebeck, of Berlin, that if two semi- 
vs of different metals, soldered together 
heir ends so as to form a complete ring, 
heated at either of the solderings or junc- 
ns, an electric current is generated, whic h 
is round the ring, and if the same june- 
n be eooled, a current is also generated, 

it runs round in the opposite direction. 
Thus if H A C 
(Fig. 5) repre- 
sent a semi-ring 
of antimony, and 
CBHasemi-ring 
of bismuth, sol- 
dered together 
at their junc- 
tions, H and C, 
on warming the 


MN = # junction H an 
“#H electric current 
Fie. 5. will run in the 
direction HACB 
dithering. Ifthe junction H be cooled, 
current runs in the opposite direction. 
In 1831 the Italian physicists Melloni and 
obili presented to the French Academy of 
ences an account of some experiments 
ide with a thermo-electric pile. It con- 
sted of thirty-six pairs of small bars of an- 
iony and bismuth connected with a gal- 
inometer, and was so sensitive as to be 
ected by the warmth of a person at a dis- 
e of thirty feet. They had used this 
paratus in a number of experiments on 
e transmission of radiant heat through 
stances, on the temperature of insects, 
other delicate inquiries. The idea of 
reasing the number of pairs and connect- 
¢ them together was obviously suggested 
the voltaic pile. Fourier and Oersted 
d previously made attempts of a similar 
‘ind with three pairs of such bars, but for 
some reason had not met with any marked 
cess, and, continuing their researches, had 
ie to the conelusion that the effect does 
nerease in proportion to the number of 
rs used. It was reserved for Melloni to 
ect this error, and not only to furnish 
ence one of its most valuable thermo- 
tric instruments, but also to solve by the 
se of it some of the most important prob- 
s in relation to heat. 
[need not here describe the thermo-electric 
rmometer or thermo-electrie multiplier, 
t is indifferently called; it is figured in 
treatises on heat. I may pass at once 
some researches I have personally made 
the subject. They were published in the 
lon and Edinburgh Philosophical Maga- 
ie, June, 1840, under the title of a memoir 
“On the Electro-motive Power of Heat.” 
As the original paper is long, I can only give 
in abstract of it here. 
From the memoir of M. Melloni on the 
polarization of heat we learn that M. Bec- 


querel as well as himself had made exper- 
iments to determine the quantities of elec- 
tricity set in motion by known increments 
of heat. From these experiments they had 
concluded that through the whole range of 
the thermometric scale those quantities are 
directly proportional to each other. 

But as thermo-electric currents are now 
employed in a variety of delicate physical 
investigations, I shall show: 

1. That equal increments of heat do not 
set in motion equal quantities of electricity 

2. That the intensity of these currents un- 
dergoes a slight increase with increase of 
temperature a phenomenon due to in- 
creased resistance to conduction in metals 
when their temperature rises. 

3. That the quantity of electricity evolved 
at any given temperature is independent 
of the amount of heated surface, a mere 
point being just as efficacious as an indefi- 
nitely extended surface. 

4. That the quantities of electricity evolved 
in a thermo-electric pile are directly pro- 
portional to the number of its pairs of me- 
tallic elements. 

The apparatus I have used in investiga- 
ting the first of these propositions is repre- 
sented in Fig.6. AA is a glass vessel about 


three inches in diameter, with a wide neck, 
through which can be inserted a mercurial 
thermometer, 6, and one extremity of a pair 
of thermo-electriec wires. The wires I have 
used have generally been a foot long and 
one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter. The 
extremity S of the wires thus introduced 
into the vessel ought to be soldered with 
hard solder; their free extremities dip into 
the glass cups d d, filled with mercury, and 
immersed in a trough, e, containing water 
and pounded ice. By means of the copper 
wires f f communication is established with 
the galvanometer. The coil of this galva- 
nometer is of copper wire one-eighth of an 
inch thick, and making only twelve turns 
round the needles, which are astatic. 

When an experiment has to be made, the 
vessel A A is to be filled two-thirds full of 
water, and the bulb of the thermometer so 
adjusted as to be in the middle of it, the 
soldered extremity, 8, of the two wires being 
placed in contact with the bulb, and a small 
cover with suitable apertures arranged so 


ow 


an NEN ars ace oe 


— 
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that the steam as it is generated may rush | with atmospheric air, carefully dried. ] 
up alongside the tube of the thermometer, a porcelain crucible, aa, capable of hold 
and bring the mercurial column in it to a a couple of pounds or more, the metal to | 
uniform temperature. The communicating tried is bronght into fusion. The glass ti 
wires, f f, are then placed in the cups, and is immersed in it so that its end ¢ is a 
the trough, e, is filled with water and pound- tle above the surface. The crucible is thy 
1 ice, and carefully surrounded with a permitted to cool; and when the melte 
flannel cloth. The water in AA is then metal is just so far solidified that the tub: 
gradually raised to the boiling-point, and being pressed upon can scarcely be mov 
kept at that temperature until the galva- | the opening c is sealed by a blow-pipx 
nometer needles and the thermometer are tube is then extracted from the 
quite steady. the temperature being slightly raised 
When a temperature higher than 212°, that purpose if necessary. When coo 
but under the boiling-point of mercury, is opened under the surface of mercury, a 
required, I substitute in the place of A Aa due regard being had to temperati 
tubulated retort, the tubulure of which is’ pressure, the quantity of air it contair 
large enough to allow the passage of the the moment of solidification of the met 
bulb of the thermometer and the wires. A and the quantity originally contained i 
quantity of mercury suflicient to fill the re- | are ascertained by the customary proce 
tort half full is then introduced, and the From these the temperature is deduced 
tubulure being closed by suitable pieces of | is, however, unnecessary to enter her 
soapstone, the neck of the retort is directed | these details. 
obliquely upward, so that the vapor as it A thermo-electric pair consisting of 
rises may condense and drop back again! per and platinum gave for the temperat 
without incommoding the operator. of tin when in the act of congealing 452 
The metals I tried were in the form of | F., instead of 442° F., the point usually ta 
wires. They were in the state found in en. For the melting-point of lead it ga 
commerce, and therefore not pure. 9424° F., instead of 612° F. The meltir 
I gave the results obtained by this appa- | points of lead, tin, zine, and occasionally ot 
ratus in detail in the original memoir. They | antimony and bismuth, were in this manne 


may, perhaps, be indicated with sufficient employed, for they allow time for the wor 
bv 


( 


clearness quoting the degree that sever- ing of the galvanometrie torsion balance 
al of them marked as the boiling-point of | and, with the exception of bismuth, t] 
mercury, that point being 662° F. A pair) temperature appears to be steady all 
of copper and iron made it 257°; silver and) while they are in a granular condition 
palladium, 880°; iron and palladium, 539°; fore they finally solidify. The thermo-« 
platinum and copper, 1030° ; iron and silver, | tric pair is immersed in the crucible of m« 
279°; iron and platinum, 829°. ed metal, the electric current measured 
The melting-points of several different the moment of congelation. Any action ¢ 
metals were determined, by a very laborious the pair is prevented by previously dip} 
series of experiments, through the expan- it into a cream of pipe-clay. 
sion of air contained in tubes of hard green If the results of some of these experiment 
bottle-glass. The samples I used were not) be geometrically constructed, the tempera 
chemically pure, but merely commercial | tures being ranged along the axis of abs 
specimens. The plan I followed may be’ sas, and the quantities of electricity ger 
readily understood from an inspection of | erated being represented by correspond 
Fig. 7: ec b is a tube of green glass about 
one-third of an inch in diameter and two 
inches in length. It is drawn down to a 
capillary point, ¢,and left open. It is filled 


Fia. 8. 


ordinates, we have such curves as in | 
8,in which it is to be observed that thi 
given by a pair consisting of iron and silver, 
or of copper and iron, or of palladium a1 
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n. are concave to the axis of abscissas; 
t those given by platinum and copper, 
er and palladium, and platinum and iron, 
convex. 
Some of the combinations into which iron 
ters as an element give rise to remarkable 
Thus, if we projeet the curve given 
hall find 


maximum 


esults. 
» pair of copper and iron, we s 
' ) where 


resembling Fig. § the 





Fig. 9. 


iate, b, occurs at a temperature of about 
Fk. The point e appears to be between 
and 800°, d at a dull red 
early the point at which an alloy of 
for 
f the pair be soldered with this substance, 

fuses when the needles have returned al- 
With hard- 


er solders, or with wires simply twisted, the 


heat; e is 
ery 1 


| parts of brass and silver melts; 


a 


st exactly to the zero point. 


curve may be traced on the opposite side 
of the axis, toward f, its ordinates increasing 
ith regularity. 
A pair of silver and iron gives also a sim- 
ir curve, the point b occurring at a tem- 
rature rather higher than the correspond 
one for the preceding system, but still 
ow the boiling-point of mereury. 
to be deduced from 
foregoing experiments is this, that we 
1 not determine with accuracy unknown 
mperatures by the aid of thermo-electric 


The general result 


rrents on the supposition that the incre- 


nts of the quantities of electric ity are 


directly as the increments of temperature 


roughout the range of the mercurial the 
mometer. 

But, in 

ich use if proper allowance be made for 


of course, there is no difficulty 


increasing or diminishing electro-motive 
rate of the pair employed. 


I pass by the second proposition, as of less ] 


nterest in this place, and may make the fol- 
wing remarks as regards the third, which 
3 that “the quantity of electricity evolved 
by a thermo-electric pair at any given tem- 
erature is independent of the amount of 
ited surface, a mere point being just as 
efficacious as an indefinitely extended sur- 
face.” 
The quantity of electricity evolved. by 
pairs with their 
irface, but it is not so in thermo-electric 
rangements. A pair of disks of copper 
wd iron, two inches in diameter, were sol- 
dered together. They had continuous straps 
projecting from them, which served to con- 
nect them with the galvanometer. At the 


ydro-electric increases 
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boiling-puoint of water they gave 62 
being cut 

ter, they gave 62°; 
entirely ved and 
touch the iron by 
ity 


was still 62 


on 
alf an in diame- 
on 
the 


down h inch 

the disk being 
copper made to 
its extrem 


detleetion 


still 


remo 
a mere point, 


being roughly sh irpened, the 


electi ty 


of 


Finally, the quantitie | 
airs are directly pro 


evolved in a pile ol p 
portional to the number of the pai 

I made the 
ly constant by uniting all the 


rs. 

resistance to conduction near- 

pairs intended 
rhe current, 
by LWwo, 


to be worked with in one line. 
therefore, whether generated 
three, four, ete., pairs, had always to run 


one, 


through the same length of wire, and, ex- 
cepting the increase arising from the heat- 
ing of additional pairs, experienced in all 
By making each 
pair of considerable l neth, the liability ot 
from the hot to the 
cold extremity was diminished. 

Having, therefore, 


per and iron wires one-sixteenth of an inch 


cases a uniform resistance. 
the conduction of heat 
taken six pairs of cop- 


thick, and each element thirty-eight inches 
long, I formed them, by soldering their alter 

Then 
I successively immersed in boiling water 1, 
2, 3, 4, ete., of the extremities, the length al 
lowing freedonr of motion, and the other ex 
tremities not differing perceptibly from thi 


temperature of the room. 


nate ends, into a continuous battery. 


Ov measuring the currents they gave, they 
were found to be 55, 111, 165, 220, 272, 332 
These numbers are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, nearly. 
Hence there can not be any doubt that the 


as b, 

quantities of electricity evolved by com- 

pound thermo-electric batteries are directly 

proportional to the number of the pairs. 
Certain other facts brought forward in 

the original memoir, the statement of which 

would oceupy too much space here, led to the 

suggestion of forms of construction which 

will to arrangements 

peculiar advantages. For example, the sur- 

faces united by soldering must not be too 

Let A (Fig. L 

antimony, and B 

asemi-ring of bis- 

muth; let them 

be soldered to- 

gether at C and 

H, and at the 

point H let the 

temperature 

lraised. A 

| rent immedi- 

ately excited; 

| but this does not 

round the 

lring A Bb, inas- 

much as it finds a shorter and readier chan- 

inel through the metals at d, circulating, 

| therefore, as indicated by the arrows. Nor 

will the whole current pass round the bars 


give thermo-electric 


massive. be a semi-ring of 


c: 
Hiv” = 


be 
cur- 


is 


pass 
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the 
has become unitorm. 


temperature of the soldered sur- 
faces 

An obvious improvement in such a com- 
in Fig. 11, 


sists of the forme: 


ition is shown which con- 


iB arrangement cut 
out along the dot 
ted lines at 


Here the 
current, 


d 
whol 
S80 8001 aS 
it exists, is forced 

the ring: and because the 
hed at the 


1a pair will change it 


to 


pass along 


mass of metal bas been di 
of yun 
temperat 


mith 


Jine ction, sucl 8 
ire very quickly. 
best f a thermo-elec- 


12, Aisa 


thre rms 101 


tric couple is given in Fig. where 


bat 


] 


semi-cylindrical 


antimony, B 

united 
by the op- 
of 
- shaped 
copper, cu. 


ot one C 


bismuth, 


orners 
piece ot 
From its exposing so much surface, the cop- 


per becomes hot and cold with the greatest 


le, and, from its good conducting 


be 


promptitue 
without 
injury tothe current. 
With a pair of 
three-fourths of 
inch thick, and a cir- 
ir copper plate, 
at D (Fig. 13), 
having both surfaces 
b ed, I have repeated the greater part 
of those experiments which M. Melloni mad 
with his multiplier. 
The instrument I used for measuring the 


electric currents ret 


power, may made very thin 
bars 


an 


} 
culls 


wken 


erred to in the foregoing 
paragraphs was, as I think, an im- 
provement on the ordinary torsion 
I had described it in the 
London and Edinburgh Philosophical 
for October, 1839, and had 


given drawings of it. 


balance. 


Magazine 
The deserip- 
tion of its construction I may here 
quote. 
AABB 

inches high, 
AA it 
B 


of wood 


1. 


a gk 


Fig. 14 


open a 


1s 


iss jar 16 
t both ends; at 
is 24 inches in diameter, at 
_ 


Bb, 6 inches; it rests upon a piece 


10, <A 
eet copper, ef f e, 1 


inches by strap 
: ineh 
bent into the 


S extremities at e¢ 


of stout sl 
wide 
form indicated, it 


and 15 long, is 


being let into the wood, and bearing 

mercury boxes, D D. The central part of 
this strap, from f to f, is placed horizontally, 
has a circular aperture and side gap, as 
shown at @a, through which the spindle 


ryingt 


and 


cal he needle can be passed, and works. 
the 
requires, I replace this-single strap by a coil 
of copper wire, thick and of few convolu- 
tions, if a thermo-electric current is worked 


Sometimes, accordingly as occasion 


with; thin and of many convolutions, if thy 
currents be of greater intensity. 

The upper extremity of the jar, A A, } 
a divided circle, in the centre of which th 
key G works. This key is ground like 
a slightly conical figure; 
therefore revolves very truly, without 
It is drilled longitudinally to adn 
the passage of a fine glass thread, G n, w} 


stop-4 ock to 
shake, 


is secured in it by means of a perforat 
straw and a drop of sealing-wax. 

The other extremity of the thread ent 
alittle tubular perforation in the ivory ay 
nn,and is also secured therein by sealing 
wax. 


need 


For hydro-electric currents only ¢ 
le is used; it is 44 inches long. Be 
sides carrying this needle, the ivory 
extends an inch and a half below it, an 
a slit at its lower extremity holds a vane « 
stout tin-foil, rx, an inch wide and 2} lone 
W hen in use, this vane of tin-foil works 
glass cup, & k, 3} inches in diameter, whi 
is filled with water. 

When thermo-electric currents areé 
a coil of very thick wire and of few con 


The sing 


us¢ 


cle needle 


replaced by a pair of much lighter ones, mai 
as nearly astatic as possible. 


lutions is employed. 


For some ot] 
er points in the construction of the galy 
nometer and its method of use I may refer 
to the original memoir. 


Fig. 14. 


With a thermo-electric pair consisting of 
a semi-cylindric bar of antimony, A, and a 
similar one of bismuth, B (Fig. 15), united by 
a platinum wire, E, 
covered with lamp- 
black, I endeavored 
to find the distribu- 
tion of heat in a dit- 
fraction spectrum. 
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eh such an instrument, provided with 
suitably constructed galvanometer, is very 
psitive, I could 
t distribution, but 


not positively ascertaim 

led to 
the results of many experiments that 
the 


t diminishes from it toward each end of 


was believe 


vellow is warmest space, and the 


trun. 


Here, 


ke a digression from the special topie un- 


with my reader’s permission, I will 
r consideration—the measurement of heat 
nd will reeall some incidents connected 

he conducting power ot wires in 1ts 
cation to the electric te legraph. 

n in 1839 I accepted the Professorship 
iemistry in the University of New York, 
3s brought into daily communication 
that time 


I was then com- 


Professor Morse, who was at 

ng in the university. 

uy the memoir the 
er of heat, of which I have just 


on electro-motive 

given 

he was occupied with his in- 

he telegraph. He kept the parts 

ir mechanical construction was 

d, in my laboratory, and it was a 

i subject of conversation and discus- 
yeen us. 

me occasion I happened to refer to 

n recently published law of Lenz, of 

ilucting power of wires tor electricity 

the conduction of a wire is inversely 

ts length and directly as its 

objec ted to 

ng that if the conducting power di- 

] 


bisned 


section. 
Morse its correctness, re- 
as the length of a wire increased, 
telegraph would be a practical impossi- 

I therefore offered 


a demonstration that 


to furnish him 
such would not 
him a 


orandum, which he subsequently pub- 


effect, and accordingly gave 
din Silliman’s Journal. 
‘his memorandum simply showed tha 
conditions implied in the law of Lenz 
represented by the logarithmic curve, 
h satisfactorily demonstrates that when 
tain length of conducting wire is em- 
ed, there is then no such rapid diminu- 
of electric force as is commonly sup- 
ed. But Professor Morse said that he 
id prefer an experimental proof. Ac- 
ngly, some preliminary ones were made 
a battery of fifty pairs, and a wire thir- 
hree mileslong. Subsequently, one sum- 
morning (August 8, 1843), a grant of 
ney from the government of the United 
es having been obtained in his favor, a 
ty of gentlemen went with him to a rope- 
k at Bloomingdale, near New York, and 
onstrated the truth of these deductions 
lengths of wire varying from one to one 
idred and sixty miles, the measures made 
g partly by the electro-magnet, and 
re completely by the voliameter. These 
horoughly confirmed the results that had 
‘en obtained by Professor Jacobi, of the 


University of Dorpat, under the auspices of 


the Russian government, and corroborated 


the memoir read by Lenz before the Imperi- 


al Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 


Morse published a harrative 
these experiments, together with t 


orandum | 


Protesso1 of 


he mem- 
had furnished him, in Silliman’s 
imerican Journal, Vol. XLY., p. 390. 


The thermometer, whether of the ordinary 


mercurial form or the thermo-electric, serves 
to indicate the 


tensity of heat. 


OnLy 


temperature or the in- 
I ol the measurement of the 
quantities of heat, the calorimeter is required. 

Any of heat 


inay be consulted for an explanation of the 


the elementary treatises on 


ditterence of the indications of these instru- 
ments. Perhaps, however, this illustrative 


statement may be sufiicient. A thermome- 
giass ol water 
the 
same height 
in both: it simply Indicates the temperature, 
But 


a calorimeter, 


ter put successively in a wine 


and in a tumbler of water taken from 


same reservoir will stand at the 


if these quantities of water be put into 
that of the Swedish chem- 


the 


as 
ist Wilke, it will be seen that quantities 
of heat they contain are daillerent, velng in 
proportion to their volumes 

Wilke’s calorimeter may be thus deseribed: 
aa(big.16)is a block of ice, in which a cav- 
ily, represent- 
ed at 3, 
been made; a 
of 
ec, covers the 
mouth of the 
cavity. If,in 


lass flask, 


has 


} 


slab ice, 


d,a wine-glass 
full of hot wa- 
ter be placed, 
the tlask 
set in the cav- 


and 
Fia 
ity, as the wa- 
ter 
tain 


cools down to 32° F.it will melt a cer- 
of the surrounding ice, and 
the quantity of water so produced may be 
measured. If, then, that water be 
replaced by a tumbler full of the same hot 
water, and the experiment be 
quantity of water 
melting of the ice will be greater than 
the last experiment in proportion 
tumbler exceeds the wine-g 


portion 
‘ ooled 


repeated, the 
the 

in 
the 


ass lll capacity. 


now produced by 


as 


rhus the calorimeter measures quantities ol 
heat, the thermometer, intensities. 

The modern interpretation of the rela- 
tions of heat, light, and actinism, as present- 
ed in the last of these papers (Part V.), leads 
to the description of some instruments and 
processes invented by me. These are calo- 
rimetric processes as applied to light, or 
photometers, as they may be otherwise call- 
ed. For the clear understanding of their 
mode of action some elementary facts must 
be premised. 
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When a given radiation falls upon a sub- | uid which absorbs neither. This mixtur 
kept in a graduated tube, so arranged t 
the gaseous surface exposed to the rays 
er varies in extent, notwithstanding th. 
traction which may be going on in it 


portion ume, and the hydrochloric acid arising { 
lay be absorbed, and will raise the tempera- 


+ 


stance, it may be divided into several dis- 


tinct parts: (1) a portion may be reflected 

according to the optical laws of reflection; 

2) a portion nay be irregularly scattered 

or diffused in all directions: (3) a 
its union is removed by rapid absorpt 

ure of the substance, or bring about chem- So 

ical changes in it; ) a 


sensitive is the mixture of chlor 
portion may be and hydrogen that the image of 
transmitted, neither raising the temperature 


nor occasioning 


t 
flame converged upon it by a convex 
chemical changes. ‘This’ causes immediate contraction. If 


M4 oO 
known as diathermancy. these instruments be 


For heat ravs of any wave length the ab- 


transmission 1s 


exposed to dav] 
coming through a window, and the han: 
passed in front of it, the contraction is 
instant arrested; nor can the hand 


sorptive and emissive powers of a given 
substance are 

Of lamp-black, it to be especially re-| vene and be removed so quickly but 
marked that the ctive and diffusive 
powers are nsignificant below 212° F. 
that they may be neglected. This substance 
may be considered as the type of a perfect 


the index of the instrument will give a 
responding indication. If a Leyder 
discharged at a little distance, and tl 
kept steadily fixed on the scale, the 
from the spark will be seen to exert a 
powerful effect, the movement taking 
and ceasing in an instant. 


radiator, and the emissive and absorptive 
powers of other substances may he compared 
with it as a standard. It absorbs all inci- 
dent heat, and that, no matter what the 


As regards the exactness of its 
source of the heat may be. 


tions, I gave in detail many proofs, det 

But other substances, and especially color- | from the use of artificial lights, that 
the radiant source is constant, the 

absorb sc kinds of radiations in preference | of movement 

to others. As aspecial instance of which we 

shall presently have to make use, chlorine 


ed ones, exhibit selective absorption. They 


amo 
in the instrument is dire: 
proportional to the times of exposure 
by using a measuring lens, presently to 
gas transmits only yellowish-green rays, and | described, that the 
ibsorbs others. The rays so absorbed may | strument are proportional to the quant 
be occupied in raising its temperature or | of the incident rays. 

bringing on chemical effects. 


indications of the 


This instrument, the chlor-hydrogen 
tometer, is represented in Fig. 17: al 
glass tube bent into two branches; it is 


tenths of an inch in diameter, closed 
very important results. Whatever radia- | end a. 


tions are incident upon it are extinguished 
by it, and converted into heat. Hence it is 
an absolute radiometer. <A thermometer 


The special quality of lamp-black as a 
perfect absorber of all radiations, no matter 
what their wave length, gives rise to some 
At d is a cireular piece of n 
inch in diameter; x, y, are two platinum 
fused into the glass, and entering the 
bulb covered with it is a photometer. It 
will measure all radiations, no matter what 
their wave length may be. 

Other substances that present selective 
absorption will measure the force of the ra- 
diations they so absorb either by the heat 
arising from their extinetion or by the work 
done. Thus when a radiation falls upon 
chlorine, its force may be measured by the | 
expansion of the gas through the rise of | 
temperature exhibited by the chlorine as | 
a consequence of the partial extinction of | 
the radiation. Or if the chlorine has been | 
previously mixed with hydrogen, the force 
of the radiation may be measured by the 
amount of hydrochloric acid it has formed, | 
that is, by the work done. 

On the latter principle I constructed an | 
instrument for measuring the force of the 
chemical rays. It is described in detail in 
Silliman’s American Journal, Vol. XLVL., and | 
in the Philosophical Magazine for December, | 
1843. It consists essentially of a mixture | 
of equal volumes of chlorine and hydrogen | 
gases, evolved from and confined by a liq- 


_— Es 


Si 
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rrofthe tube. At zathird platinum wire 
inserted; it terminates in the mercury 

ip r, the others in the cups p and q respect- 
The two branches of the glass tube, 

b,b ec, are not parallel, but inelude a small 


rle, so that a liquid can be transferred 


from one to the other. 

A tube six inches long and one-tenth in 
diameter, ¢ its 
upper end is drawn to a fine point, turned 


terior Jf, is fused on at ¢; 
over, and left open, as shown in the right 
le figure at f. At its scale is 
From a point a quarter of an inch 
d downward, beyond the bend, and 
half an inch of the wire z, the 
vhole tube is blackened. The unblackened 
portion above d is the sentient part of the 
A pasteboard tube, A D, seen 
it the left side of the figure, closed at the 
py and open at the bottom, may be dropped 
er this sentient part; the ring d supports 
it. and with it shuts out the light. 
rhe fluid from which the mixture of chlo- 
ne and hydrogen is evolved and by which 
It is de- 
composed by a small voltaic nitric acid bat- 
ry. For the method of its use, so as to 
have in the sentient part of the instrument 
, mixture of equal volumes of chlorine and 
ydrogen, and for other necessary particu- 
lars, ] must refer to the original memoir. 
A feeble electrical current is, therefore, 
caused to decompose hydrochloric acid, and 


back a 
wed, 
above 


to within 


nstrument. 


t is confined is hydrochlorie acid. 


furnish a sensitive mixture of equal volumes 
of chlorine and hydrogen gases. These, un- 
der the influence of light, reunite and re- 
form hydrochloric acid. 

Professors and Roscoe, in their 
photochemical researches, made at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, and communicated 
to the Royal Society of London, 1856, say: 

he first and only attempt which has been 
made to refer the chemical action of light 
to a standard measure is to be found in the 
researches of Draper. The description of 
the instrument and mode of observation 
employed by him was published in 18438. 
Even with this instrument, which, as we 
shall show, is in many respects defective, 
Draper has succeeded in establishing exper- 
imentally some of the most important rela- 
tions of the chemical action of light. In 
these experiments Draper collected hydro- 


Bunsen 


gen, evolved by electrolysis over hydrochlo- | 


ric acid saturated with chlorine, and to this 
hydrogen he admitted so much ebhlorine, ei- 
ther by diffusion from the saturated acid or 
by electrolysis, that the mixture consisted 
f nearly equal volumes of the two gases, 
and entirely or almost entirely disappeared 
m exposure to light. The alteration in 
the volume of the gaseous mixture arising 
from the absorption of the hydrochloric 
acid formed by the action of the light was 
read off on a scale, and being within cer- 
tain limits proportional to the time of ex- 


7 

posure, served as a measure of the chemical 

rays.” 
Professors Bunsen and Roscoe, having 


modified this instrument to suit the objects 
they had in view, accordingly used it in 
their very exhaustive and important 
of researches, 


Series 


The measuring lens referred to in the pre- 


ceding paragraphs is constructed upon this 
principle: If half the surface of a convex 
lens be screened by an opaque body, as a 
piece of blackened card-board, of course only 
half the quantity of rays will pass which 
would have passed had the screen not been 
interposed ; if one-fourth of the lens be left 
uncovered, only one-fourth of the quantity 
will pass. But in all these instances the fo- 
cal image remains of the same size as at first. 
Therefore by adjusting upon the frame of 
the lens two screens, the edges of which 
pass through its centre, and are capable of 
rotation thereupon, we shall cut off all light 
when the screens are applied edge to edge 
We shall have 90 
when they are rotated so as to be at right 
angles, and 180° when they are 
with their edges coin- 

ciding, or one of them 

be taken 


opposite each other. 


suy rposed 


Thus, 
by setting them in dif- 
ferent angular 
tions, we can have all 
quantities, from 0° up 
to 180°, and by remov- 
ing them entirely, reach 
360°. The lens will thus 
give an image of a visi- 
ble object always of the 
same size, its brilliancy 
or intensity varying at 
pleasure in a 
proportion. 

In Fig. 18, AB BD 
is a double convex lens 
set in a wooden frame 
k. Its face can be cov- 
ered 
cles of blackened paste- 


away. 


posi- 


known 


by two semicir- 
board, one of which revolves on the centre 
ate. In the figure they are represented as 
set at right angles, and the quarter of the 
lens at A is uncovered. 


To the foregoing description of the ehlor- 
hydrogen photometer I may add a reference 
to another which I have very advantageous- 
ly used when extreme sensitiveness was not 
required. It depends on the employment 
of an solution of ferric oxalate. 
This substance, which is of a golden yellow 
color, may be kept for many years without 
undergoing any change, if in total darkness; 
but on exposure to a lamp or the daylight 
it decomposes, carbonic acid escaping, and 
lemon-yellow ferrous oxalate precipitating. 


aqueous 
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sunshine, it actually hisses 
upe of the The 1 
it indigo, the 


h affects the chlor-hydrogen pho- 


esc vas. ay 


is the 


ell alttects 
a the In 
photogra This ray, to produce its ef- 
fect, und oO i 


silver compounds used 


sorption, as might be an- 
ticipated from what has been previously 


said in this paper, and as is easily proved by 
causing as eam to pass through two par- 
illel s | will be 


rata of the oxalate, when it 


found that the 
the first port 


light which has gone through 
on 1s Inoperative on the second. 

perties which this solution of fer- 
rl xalate yp id it 


: sesses strongly recomme! 
as a photon Unlike solution of 


ri vent. 


be 


s tubes 


chlorine, it may very conveniently con- 


by In its use 


uts which must be attend- 


mercury. 
vo pol 
the lemon-yellow ferrous oxalate 
t be permitted to incrust the side 
» glass exposed to the light, and there- 
jure its ferric 


constant 


transparency ; (2) the 
be kept nearly 
temperature, for its color changes with the 
heat. At the tree of 


ie 
1 
emerald 


solut on mt f 


at a 
zing water is of an 
reen tint; at the boiling, of a 

With these variations of 


it 


e action varies, and there- 
to be changed. In an ex- 
es of experiments made with it, 
have not yet published, I found 
tly improved by the addition 

; solution of ferrie chloride. 
remarked that the oxalate is 
ut photographic substance. A 
issue-paper, made yellow by being 
lipped into a neutral solution of it, when 
dried in the dark Its in- 
visible impression may be developed by a 
WeaK 


Is very sensitive, 


solution of nitrate of silver, two grains 
ot answering 
A weak solution of chloride of 


dissolved in an ounce water 


very well. 


gold is a st 


l more sensitive develope r. I 


ive in my possession photographs made by 


both these nethods more than thirty years 


, Which have apparently undergone no 


ion of ferric oxalate to 


several methods may be follow- 
rse I have most commonly tak- 
to determine the quantity of 
d produced, sometimes by vol- 


has 
ibont 
some 


le, 


oht. 


betore any 


I Ss by wel 
derstood that 
be di 


It is to be 
carbonic acid can 


un- 


sengaged, the solution must become sat- 
urated therewith, and that we can 
correctly measure the quantity of light by 


before 


1umerous plans; for instance, we might us 
the weight of certain metals which the 
lution after exposure will precipitate. ‘J 

a portion which has been made and kept 
the dark may be mixed with chloride of p 
without any action ensuing; but if it 
illuminated, the weight of metal 
gold precipitated is in proportion to the 
cident light. On this principle I comme: 
an attempt to determine the hourly and di- 
urnal illumination of a certain locality, A 


" 
peen 


the bottom of a metal tube, arranged 
polar axis, was placed a bulb containing 
standard solution of the iron salt, and at t 
close of the proposed periods the weight « 
gold it could reduce was ascertained, T] 
is something fascinating in determining t 
quantity of light which the sun yields us | 
the quantity of gold it can produce. | 

the whole, however, I would reeommend 
those who are disposed to renew these 
tempts, to select a method depending on t 
volume of acid, for it 
easier to make an observation than an « 
periment. 


carbonic is alw 


Among the important results which m 
be expected from these new modes of } 
tometry are the hourly, diurnal, and anni 
quantities of sunlight. These are importa 
not only in a meteorological point of y 
but also as respects physical geography 
The s 
of vegetable organization is in all climates 
and localities a function of the light dist: 
uted thereto. And so far as heat is concern- 
ed, it is not the intensity only, but the 
solute quantity, which is to be measured. 
To each plant, from the moment of its ge1 
mination to the moment of its maximum 
development and the completion of its lif 
a definite quantity of heat and of light must 
be given. As respects the heat in such 
quiries, it is not only the thermometer 
the calorimeter which must be considered ; 
and as to the light, the photometers her 
described determine its quantity but not 
brilliancy, and therefore answer the indi 
tions required. 


the great interests of agriculture. 


And since it is not mer 
the temperature of a locality, but also the 
light of the sun, which is the efiective con- 
dition of vegetable growth, we see how im 
portant even in agriculture itself these pro 
posed determinations really are. 

To those who would devote themselves to 
such inquiries I recommend as a photomet 
ric means a mixture of chlorine and hydro 
gen where great sensitiveness is required, 
and in other cases ferric oxalate. 


the quantity of acid produced, this dissolved | 


portion must be ascertained. In one of my 
photometers the expulsion of the dissolved 
vas 1s ac complished by exposure to a bath 
of boiling water; in another, by a stream of 
hydrogen. Both yield satisfactory results. 

But this method by the determination of 
the produced carbonic acid is only one of 


| The chlor-hydrogen and the ferric oxalate 

| photometers act by selective absorption, on 
the principle of the calorimeter; that is to 
say, they measure the quantity of the radia- 

| tions they select. 

| Imay, perhaps not inappropriately, close 

| this paper with a brief allusion to an instru- 













ment I formerly used very much. It meas- 


res the intensity of the radiations it is made 





} 


+o select, and these radiations may be varied 







pleasure. I will describe it tirst as ad- 


sted for the radiations of ‘which chlor 






drogen and ferric oxalate take charge 


The description is extracted from a papel I 





ublished in the Philosophical Magazine, \u- 
st, 1844. 
Let a wooden box, AB | Fig. 19), six inches 






e, two wide, and two deep, with pertora- 



















A and B in its ends, be provided ; i 






Ls .in 
centre of its top an aperture three-quar- 

rs of an inch in diameter is to be made. 
| box must be blackened inte riorly, anda 





tangular prism of wood, C, be plac ed in it, 


th its right angle in such a position that 
edge bisects as a diameter the circular 





erture; over this wooden prism a piece of 





ite paper is pasted, care being taken that 
iere it bends over the right angle of the 
sm it is folded sha 








So far the reader 
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will recognize in this Ritchie’s photometer, 
Upon the aperture in the top of the box a 
glass trough, gh, is placed; it is made by 
cutting a circular hole an inch in diameter 
in a piece of plate-glass one-third of an ineh 
thick, and laying on each side of it a thin 


This forms a cireular 
trough, in which a strong solut 


piece of plate -glass. 
on of sul- 
phate ot copper and ammonia may be in- 
closed. Over the trough a tube, d, eight or 
ten inches long, 1s placed so that the eye 
may see distinetly 
through the ape 

ture in the top of 
the box the disk of 
paper, and more es 

pecially its dividing 
diameter. 

Lights set at the 
opposite ends of the 
box, A B, may there- 
fore be « ompared as 
regards their photo- 
graphic intensity, 


the caleulations be- 





ing made by the 
common photomet- 
ric law. And by 
changing the liquid 

in the absorbing 

trough, qh, any ra- 

diations may be se- 
lected for examination. The instrument 
inay therefore be designated 
ive absorption photometer.” 


‘ ie ] 
as “the select- 


From the facts which we have presented, 
as conveying the modern conception of the 
relation of luminous and caloritie radiations, 
it may be concluded that the thermometer 
with a blackened bulb is an absolute pho- 
tometer, and that, in accordance with the 
principles set forth, many other selective pho- 


tometers and thermometers may be devised. 














CHAPTER XLIV. 
HERMETICALLY SEALED. 


YEINUHE discovery which I have described 
above (but not half so well as the 






tells if now) created in my young heart 






feeling of really strong curiosity. To be- 
with, how could this valuable thing have 
into the Moon-stream, and lain there so 





g, unsought for, or at best so unskillfully 
sought for? What connection could it have 
th the tragic death of my grandfather ? 
hy was that man so tardily come to search 









it, if he might do so without any body 


ir him? 





Again, what woman was this 
ose be auty no water or mud could even 
nage to disguise? That last was a most 

listurbing question to one’s bodily peace of 
nd. And then came another yet more 




















urgent—what was in the inside of this ti 
? 
Case . 

That there was something i: 


rhe mere value 
of the trinket, or even the fear that it ever 
might turn up as evidence 
have brought that man so often to stir sus- 
picion by see king it; though, after so long 
a time, he well might hope that suspicion 
was dead and buried. And being unable to 
open this case—after breaking 





seemed almost a certainty. 


. would searcely 


three rood 
nails over it, and then the point of a penknife 
I turned to Master Withypool, who was 
stamping on the grass to drain himself. 
“What sort of a man was that,” I asked, 
“who wanted you to do what now you have 
so kindly done for me? About 


six weeks ago? 


a month or 
Do please to tell me, as 
nearly as you can.” 
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pool had been there, she close any thing at all about itself. Whet 
all patience with me for er it ever had been meant to open, and if 
ions so selfishly to a man, where, and by what means; whether, y 


much for me, and whose out any gift of opening, it 


might hay 
dripping in a wind which hidden thing’inside; whether, when oper 


his theory of drying. He by foree or skill, it might show someth 
large quantity of what we had no business with, or (which w 

all “caloric.” But never, be far worse) nothing at all—good Mrs 

in exchange. Busk and myself tested, tapped, and fi 

he said, “I was thinking and blew, and listened, and tried ev: 


ry p 
ig on that very matter. sible overture, and became at 


last ¢ 
since you found that little put out with it. 
lady inside of it. It “It is all of a piece with the villains t 

my mind that thissom owned it,” the postmistress exclaime 

were arter.” last. “There is no penetrating either 

uswered, with farless, them. Most likely they have made 

comparatively dry. | with this beautiful lady on the cover. 
as he like this one, kill fifty, I have heard say. I hi 
Master Withypool will let out nothing 

‘the lady? No; I ean’t evil it will be for you, miss. If I was 
much, The face of a I would carry a pistol.” , 

with short black fringes “Now please not to frighten me, M 

weth to my idea any like-, Busk. I am not very brave at the best 
man, No,no,miss; think you times, and this has made me so neryo 
you have got him in that If I carried a pistol, I should shoot mys 
gh some of their pictures. the very first hour of wearing it. The me1 
way they dress up nowa- thought of it makes me tremble. Oh, w 


KK 


was I ever born, to do man’s work ?” 
‘I did not mean that it was meant for ** Because, miss, Aa man would not | 
him; what I mean is, do you see any sign done it half so well. When you saw 
of family likeness?) Any resemblance about , villain digging, a man would have rush: 
the eyes, or mouth, or forehead ?” out and spoiled all chance. And now w! 
I don’t know but what I man could hhave ever found this? Wo 
ied Master Withypool, gazing Master Withypool ever have emptied t 
“if IT was to look at ’un long Moon River for a man, do you think? | 
enough, a’ might find some’at favoring of could any man have been down among 
that tall fellow, I do believe. Indeed, I do all this time, in this jealous place, wit! 
believe the more I look, the more I diskivers his business being long ago sifted out a 
the image of him.” seattered over him? No,no, miss; you) 
fhe good and kind miller’s perception of not talk like that—and with me as wel 
16 likeness strengthened almost too fast,as | help you. The rogues will have reason 
if the wish were father to the thought, un- wish, I do believe, that they had only got 
til I saw clearly how selfish I was in keep- man to deal with.” 
nao } . , ] ; 


t] 


st 


tha te so long; for 1 knew, In this argument there were points wl 

t Mrs. Busk had told me, that in had occurred to me before; but certain 
L his large and grand old English is a comfort to have one’s own ideas 

sentiments about his clothes, his wife would doubtful matter reproduced, and per! 
make him change them all ere ever she gave put better, by a mind to which one 1 
him a bit of dinner, and would force him) have lent them, perhaps, with a loan all | 
then to take a glass of something hot. So! acknowledged. However, trouble tea 
I gave him a thousand thanks, though not care, and does it so well that the maste! 
a thousandth part of what he deserved, and | and the lesson in usage of words are 1 
saw him well on his homeward way before | the same; therefore I showed no sign 
I went back to consider things. being suggested with my own suggesti 

As soon as my landlady was at leisure to| but only asked, quietly, “ What am | 
come in and talk with me, and as soon as I} do?” 
had told her how things happened, and “ My dear young lady,” Mrs. Busk rep! 
shown her our discovery, we both of us did | after stopping some time to think of it, * 
the very same thing, and said almost the | own opinion is, for my part, that you oug 
very same words. Our act was, with finger | to consult somebody.” 
and nail and eye, to rime into every jot of it;| “But I am, Mrs. Busk. I am now « 
and our words were, sulting you.” 

[ am sure there is something inside. If | “Then I think, miss, that this preci 
t would open sensibly.” ease should be taken at once to a jewel 
In the most senseless and obstinate man- | who can open it without doing any damage, 
fused not only to open, but to dis- | which is more than we can do.” 





I 
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lo be sure; I have thought of that,” I 


rousing CUurLosity 


Phe 


| 


1. ‘But how can that be done with- 


? 


?—without the jewel- 

ng its contents, if indeed it has any? 

that case the matter would be no 

at our own disposal, as now itis. I 

1 great mind to split it with a ham- 
What are the diamonds to me ?” 

is not the diamonds, but the picture, 

nay be most important. And 

hat, you might ruin the con- 

not to make bead or tale of 

a risk that must be 

we must have a jeweler, but not one 

s neighborhood.” 
n Lshall have to goto London again, 
rhaps lose something most important 


Can you think of no other way out 


No, miss, at present I see nothing else. 
ss you will place it all in the hands of 


onstable Jobbins, to wit, or his son! 


thank you, Mrs. Busk, not yet. Surely 


al 


e not quite reduced to such a hope less 
as that. My father knew what the 
were worth, and so does Betsy, and 


does Major Hockin. ‘Pompous noodles,’ 


Major calls them, who lay hold of every 


¢ by the wrong end.” 


Then if he can lay hold of the right end, 


ss, What better could you do than consult 


[ had been thinking of this already, and 
alone debarred me. That gentleman’s 
ve nature drove him to interfere with 


el 


people’s business, even though he had 


ver heard of them; and yet through some 


nge reasoning of his own, or blind adop- 


of public unreason, he had made me 


ke, or at any rate not like, him, until 


LL 


+ 


gan to show signs at last of changing 


opinion. And now the question was, 
he done that enough for me, without 
ss of self-respect, to open my heart to him, 


In 


u 


] 
i 


eek counsel ? 

settling that point the necessity of the 
overrode, perhaps, some scruples; in 
. I had nobody else to go to. What 
I do with Lord Castlewood? Noth- 
ali his desire was to do exactly what 


father would have done: and my father 
ud never done any thing more than rove 


roam his life out. To my mind this 


is dreadful now, when every new thing 


1 


1b 


ng round me more and more clearly to 


nind established what I never had 
ted—his innocence. Again, what good 


uld I do by seeking Betsy’s opinion about 


f 
I 


to b 


that of Mrs. Price, or Stixon, or any 


ther person I could think of?) None what- 


and perhaps much harm. Taking all 


ill, as things turn up, I believed myself 


almost equal to the cleverest of those 
in sense, and in courage not inferior. 
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small, but not contemptible—put me against 
throwing my affairs so much into the hands 
of servants. 

For this idea Uncle Sam, no doubt the 

most liberal of men, would perhaps con- 
demn me. But still I was not of the grand 
New World, whose pedigrees are arithmetic 
at least with many of its items, though the 
true Uncle Sam was the last for that); nei 
ther could I come up to the largeness of 
universal brotherhood. That was not to be 
expected of a female; and few things make 
& man more angry than for his 

pire to it. No such ideas had ever troubled 
me; [ had more important things to think 
of, or, at any rate, something to be better 
carried out. And of all these desultory 
thoughts it came that I packed up that 
odious but very lovely locket, without fur- 
ther attempt to unriddle it, and persuaded 
my very good and clever Mrs. Busk to let 
me start right early. By so doing I could 
have three hours with a good gentleman 
always in a hurry, and yet return for the 
night to Shoxford, if he should advise me so. 

Men and women seem alike to love to 
have their counsels taken; and the equinox 
being now gone by, Mrs. Busk was ready to 
begin before the tardy sun was up, who be- 
gins to give you short measure at once when 
he finds the weights go against him. Mrs. 
Busk considered not the sun, neither any of 
his doings. The time of day was more mo 
mentous than any of the sun’s proceedings. 
Railway time was what she had to keep 
(unless a good customer dropped in), and as 
for the sun—* clock slow, clock fast,” in the 
almanacs, showed how he managed things; 
and if that was not enough, who could trust 
him to keep time after what he had done 
upon the dial of Ahaz? Reasoning thus 
if reason it was—she packed me off in a fly 
for the nearest railway station, and by mid- 
day I found the Major laboring on his ram- 
parts. 

After proper salutations, I could not help 
expressing wonder at the rapid rise of 
things. Houses here and houses there, 
springing up like children’s teeth, three or 
four in a row together, and then a long gap, 
and then some more. And down the slope 
a grand hotel, open for refreshment, though 
as yet it had no roof on; for the Major, in 
virtue of his charter, defied all the magis- 
trates to stop him from selling whatever 
was salable on or off the premises. But no- 
blest and grandest of all to look at was the 
“Bruntsea Athenzwum, Lyceum, Assembly- 
Rooms, Institution for Mutual Instruction, 
Christian Young Men’s Congress, and Sani- 
tary, Saline, Hydropathic Hall, at nominal 
prices to be had gratis.” 

“How you do surprise me!” I said-to 
Major Hockin, after reading all that, which 
he kindly requested me to do with care; 


Moreover, a sort of pride—perhaps very , “but where are the people to come from ?” 
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“Erema,” he replied, as if that question] was clear. Sir Montague, knowing th 
had been asked too often, “ you have not} went to Castlewood, was pricked in his 
had time to study the laws of political econ- | science, and afraid of having his vile be} 
omy—the noblest of noble sciences. The} ior to my cousin disclosed. However, { 
first of incontrovertible facts is that supply | idea of mine was wrong, and a faulty , 
creates demand. Now ask yourself whether | ception of simple youth. The wicked { 
there could even be a Yankee if ideas like| give themselves so quickly, if even they { 
yours had oceurred to Columbus ?” } any need of it, that every body else 

3 was beyond me; for I never could} posed to do the same. With this I ha 
| strove to the utmost not to do} patience. A wrong unrepented of and 
mu understand those things, and I} atoned gathers interest, instead of gett 
said I, with a smile, which pleased | discount, from lost time. And so I h 
him. “My dear aunt Mary always says that | that man tenfold. 
you are the cleverest man in the world; and| Good Mrs. Hockin lamented his abs: 
she must know most about it.” not only for the sake of her darling fow 


"9 


‘Partiality! partiality!’ cried the Major, | but also because she considered him a chy 


with a laugh, and pulling his front hair up. | upon the Major’s enterprise. Great as 
“Such things pass by me like the idle wind; | faith was in her husband’s ability and ] 
or rather, perhaps, they sadden me, from] ness, she was often visited with dark 1 
my sense of my own deficiencies. But, bless; givings about such heavy outlay. Of ¢ 

! dinner must be waiting. Look at that] omy (as she often said) she certainly oug 
fellow’s trowel—he knows: he turns up the | to know something, having had to pract 
point of it like a spoon. They say that he| it as strictly as any body in the kingd 
can smell his dinner two miles off. We all] from an age she could hardly remen 


dine at one o’clock now, that I may rout up} But as for what was now brought fo1 

every man-Jack of them.” as a great discovery—economy in polit 
The Major sounded a steam-guard’s whis- | Mrs. Hockin had tried to follow great o 

tle, and ded me off in the rapidly vanishing | ions, but could only find, so far, downri 


wake of his hungry workmen. } extravagance. Supply (as she had obser 


fifty times with her own butcher and { 
monger), instead of creating demand, pr 
| duced a lot of people hankering round t 

( TER XLV. | corner, till the price came down to not] 
nuediccudurs | And if it were so with their institutions 

| her dear husband called his new public-h 
| who was to find all the interest due to t 
light, was still away from Bruntsea. If he} building and land societies? 


‘ 


CONVICTION, 
Sin MONTAGUE HOCKIN, to my great de- 
Truly she fi 
had been there, it would have been a most | that Sir Rufus Hockin, instead of doing 
awkward thing for me to meet him, or to} good to them, had behaved very bad! 
refuse to do so. The latter course would} leaving them land, and not even a sl] 
probably have been the one forced upon me | to work it with. 
by self-respect and affection toward my} It relieved her much to tell me this, « 
cousin; and yet if so, I could scarcely have | for all and in strict confidence; becaus« 
avoided an explanation with my host. From | fine old-fashioned (and we now may 
the nature of the subject, and several other | quite obsolete) idea of duty toward her | 
reasons, this would have been most unpleas-| band forbade her ever to say to him, 
ant; and even now I was haunted with| about him, when it could be helped, : 
doubts, as I had been from the first, wheth-| thing he might not like, any thing whic] 
er I ought not to have told Mrs. Hockin} an evil mind might convey a desire on 
long ago what had been said of him. At! part to meddle with-—-with— 


€ 
] 
I 


first sight that seemed the honest thing to “Political economy,” I said; and 
do; but three things made against it. It} laughed, and said, Yes, that was just 


might seem forward and meddlesome; it| The Major of course knew best, and 
grievous thing to my cousin to| ought with all her heart to trust him not to 
have his sad story discussed again; and} burden their old days with debt, after 
lastly, I had promised Mrs. Price that her| the children they had brought up and fai 
words should go no further. So that on the! educated upon the professional income of a 
whole perhaps I acted aright in keeping | distinguished British officer, who is not | 
that infamous tale to myself as long as ever| tended by his superiors to provide succ 
it was possible. sors. 

But now ere ever I spoke of him—which “Perhaps it is like the boiled eggs t! 
I was always loath to do—Mrs. Hockin told | send me,” the old lady said, with her sot 
me that he very seldom came to see them | sweet smile, “ for my poor hens to sit upo! 
now, and when he did come he seemed to be | Their race is too good to be made commo! 
uneasy and rather strange in his manners. | So now they get tinkers’ and tailors’ boys 
I thought to myself that the cause of this! after much competition, and the cramm: 


must be a 
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ns of cooks. And in peace-time 
ist as well.” 

Of such things I knew nothing; but 
seemed to speak with bitterness, the 
¢« to be found in all her nature, yet dis- 
le—as all bad things (except its own 
the I do not 
k from my own Case, in which they dis- 


she 


last 


British government. 
vered nothing. 
By the 


ssed 


out 


time these things had been dis- 


my host (who was always particular 
his dress) came down to dinner, and 
it until that was over could I speak of the 
t which had brought me there. No 
sooner had I begun my tale than they both 
that it neither be tlurried 


x interrupted, least of all should it 


subjec 


perceived must 
be 
overheard. 

“Come into my lock-up,” cried the Major ; 
better still, let us go out of doors. We 
sit in the cliff, with 


culls and jackdaws to listen, and mount 


my snuggery on 
telescope and hoist my flag, and the men 
to skulk their work. I 
every son of a gun of them as clear 

as if I had them on parade. You wish 
Mrs. Hockin to come, I suppose. Very well, 


be oft I shall count my fel- 


yw better than 


See 


us at once. 
vs coming back from dinner.” 
With a short quick step the Major led the 
iy to a beautifully situated outpost ata 
orner of the elift, where land and sea for 
i fair league rolled below. <A niche 
chalk had been cleverly enlarged and 
oped into a shell-shaped bower, not, ih- 
the far 
broken of its 


ih 
f the 

gloriously overhung, as in 
ht 
detiant glare by climbing and wan- 


have been, but 


mig 


¢ verdure. Seats and slabs of oak were 


fixed 


fixed to check excess of chalkiness, and a 
parapet of a pattern which the Major call- | 
ed Egyptian saved fear of falling down the | 
cliff, and served to spread a paper on, or to | 
rest a tele scope. 

‘From this point,” said the Major, cross- | 
ing W substantial legs, “the whole 
of my little domain may be comprised as in 
It is nothing, of course, 


vet 


ry 
a bird’s-eye view. 
much less than nothing, compared with the 
Earl of Crowcombe’s, or the estate of Vis- 
int Gamberley; still, such as it is, it ear- 
ries my ideas, and it has an extent of marine 
frontage such as they might envy. We are 
asked £5 per foot for a thread of land front- 
ing on a highway, open to every kind of an- 
noyance, overlooked, without any thing to 
at. How much, then, per fathom (or } 
easure, if you please, by cable-lengths) is 
land worth fronting the noble, silent, un- | 
ontaminating, healthful sea? Whence can | 
no agitating | 
skir of bagpipes or the maddening hurdy- 
gurdy, no German band expecting half a 
crown for the creation of insanity; only | 
sweet murmur of the wavelets, and the me- 
lodious whistle of a boatman catching your 
Vor. LV.—No. 328.—38 


] } 
looK 


me no coster-mongers’ cries, 


2 
oy) 


Q° 
oY 
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breakfast lobster. 


W here, again, if you love 


the picturesque 
“My dear,” 


vay 


said Mrs. Hockin, gently 


were € 


» you 
loquent from the first day I 
saw you; and if you reconstitute our bor- 


Ss 


ough, as you hope, and enter Parliament for 
Bruntsea, what a 
But to the 
fact that Erema is waiting to tell her tale.” 
Elo 


quence is waste of time, and I never yet had 


sensation you will create! 


I wished to draw your attention 


“To be sure. I will not stop her. 


Fear ho eloquence 


half a second to spare. 


from me; facts and logie are my 


strong 
points. And now, Erema, show what yours 
are.” 

At tirst this made me a little timid, for I 
had never thought that any 
would be needed for telling 
lo my mind the difticulty 
the but what 
when told; and soon I forgot 
self in telling what I had 
found 

The Major could not keep himself from 
ereat 
thing I forget the name of, but people sow 
“ Aunt 
pink cheeks, Which her la 


strong points 
a simple tale. 
to tell 
to make of it 


W hot 


as, 
story, to know 


all about my- 
seen, heard, and 


stamping holes through his—some- 


it to make turf of chalk and deat 
Mary’s” soft 
grandchild might envy, deepened to a tone 
ot 
faith when she 


human 


St 
rose 5 while he reyes, 8O full of heavenly 
got upon lofty subje ts, took 
a most flash and sparkle of hatred 
not theological. 
1; “oh, Nicholas, Nich- 
olas, you never told me there were seven!” 
“There not 
the mother,” the Major answered, sternly. 
“ And what odds whether seven or seventy ? 
The criminality is the point, not the aceu- 
Still, | never heard of 
And what did he do 


Seven!” she criet 


were seven graves without 


mulation of results. 
so big a blackguard. 
next, my dear ?” 


took my story was 


The way in which they 
to 
they were 80 good, they had never paid any 
attention to it until it 
They listened with mere politeness until 
the scent of a very wicked man began to 
taint my narrative; but from that moment 
they drew nearer, and tightened their lips, 
and held their breath, and let 
It made me almost think that 
people even of pure excellence, weaned as 
they from wicked things by teaching 
and long practice, must still retain a hank- 
ering for them done at other people’s cost. 
“And now,” cried the Major, “let us see 
it’—even before I had time to pull it out, 
though ready to be quick, from a knowledge 
‘‘ Show it, and you shall have 
And Mary’s is certain to agree 
My dear, that makes yours so 


a great surprise me, because, although 


became exciting. 


a 


no word es- 


cape them. 


are 


of his ways. 
my opinion. 
with mine. 
priceless.” 
“ Then, Nicholas, if I retain my own, yours 
isofnovalue. Nevermind that. Now don’t 
catch words, or neither opinion will be worth 
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athonght. My dear, let us see it and then! provoking way. “I shall tell you the last 
judge.” person you would ever think of, and then 


“ My own idea, but not so well expressed,” | you will only laugh at me.” 
Major Hockin answered, as he danced about, “T won't laugh; how ean I laugh in such 


while I with stupid haste was tugging at|/a matter? I will believe you if you say it 
my pa kage of the hateful locket. For I jis Aunt Mary.” , 
had not allowed that deceitful thing any “My dear, you had better say at once that 
juarters in my pocket, where dear little rel- | it is I, and have no more mystery about 
es of my father lay, but had fastened it un- | Mrs. Hockin was almost as impatient as my- 
er my dress in a manner intended in no| self. 
iv for gentlemen to think about. Such! “Mrs. Hockin, you must indeed entertain 
little things annoy one’s comfort, and de- | an exalted idea of yourown charms. I kn 
stroy one’s power of being quite high-mind- | that you were vain, but certainly did not 
ed. However, I got it out at last, and a} Well, then, if you will allow me no peac 
flash of the sun made the difference. | this is the lady that lives down in the ru 
‘Brilliants, Mary!” the Major cried; | and stands like a pillar by my pillar-box 
‘brilliants of first water: such as we saw, “T never thought you would joke lik« 
you know where; and any officer in the] that,” I cried, with vexation and ange 
British army ext ept myself, I do believe, | “ ¢ Ih, isita subject to be joked about ?” 
would have had them at once in his cam-| “I never was graver in my life; and 5 
let pouch—my dear, you know all about it. | promised implicitly to believe me. At any 
Bless my heart, how slow you are! Is it| rate, believe that I speak in earnest.” 
possible you have forgotten it? Therecame| “That I must believe, when you tell mo 
out a fellow, and I cut him down, as my|so. But what makes you think such a won- 
duty was, without ceremony. You know |derful thing? I should have thought noth- 
how I used to do it, out of regulation, with | ing more impossible. I had made up 
a slash like this—” | mind that it was Flittamore who lived down 
“Oh, Nicholas, you will be over the cliff! | here; but this can not be she. Flittamore 
You have shown me how you used to do it, | was unheard of at the time of my grand- 
a thousand times—but you had no cricks in | father’s death. Moreover, her character was 


your back then: and remember how brittle not like this; she was giddy and light and 

the chalk is.” | heartless. This lady had a heart—good o1 
“The chalk may be brittle, but I am] bad, a deep one. Most certainly it is not 

tough. I insist upon doing every thing as Flittamore.” 

well as I did it forty years ago. Mary, you| “Flittamore! I do not remember that 

ought not to speak to me like that. Eight-| name. You should either tell us all or t 

een, nineteen, twenty brilliants, worth twen-|us nothing.’ The Major’s tone was 1 

| proachful, and his eyes from their angulat 

lie, e, Fou hundre d pounds. That would | roots looked fierce. 

finish our hotel.” “T have not told you,” I said, “ becaus 
‘Nicholas !” | can have nothing to do with it. The sub 

| ject is a painful one, and belongs to 


ty pounds apiece upon an average, I do be- 
] ] | Ss 


“My dear, I was only in fun. Erema un- | 
derstands me. But who is this beautiful | family only.” 
lady ?” “Enough. Iam not inquisitive—on the 

“The very point,” I exclaimed, while he | other hand, too forgetful. I have an ap 
held it so that the pensive beauty of the | pointment at 3.25. It takes me seven min 
} utes and a quarter to get there. I must 
blue enamel and sparkling gems. “The|two minutes and three-quarters late. M 
very thing that I must know hat I would | Hockin, mount the big telescope and point 


eleamed in soft relief among bright | 
t | 

give my life to know—that I have fifty | it at the ramparts; keep the flag up also. 
y | 


face 


thousand fancies | Those fellows will be certain that I am up 
“Now don’t be excited, Erema, if you | here, while I enfilade them from the west 

please. What will you give me to tell you | ern end with this fine binocular. Surprises 

who it is?” maintain discipline.’ Good-by, my dear, and, 
“All those diamonds, which I hate the | Miss Castlewood, good-by. Tea at 6.30, and 

sight of, and three-quarters of my half nug- not too much water.” 

get; and if that is not enough—” | 
‘It is a thousand times too much; I will | a 

tell you for just one smile, and I know | 


will be a smile of unbelief.” | 


: ; ; CHAPTER XLVI. 
“No, no; I will believe it, whoever you | 
av.” aie se aes: VAIN ZEAL. 
say,” with excitement superior to grammar, | 
I cried; “only tell me at once—don’t be so | LEAVING his telescope leveled at the men, 
long.” the Major marched off with his opera-glass 
“But then you won’t believe me when I|in a consciously provoking style, and Mrs 
do tell you,” the Major replied, in the most | Hockin most heartily joined me in condemn- 





ing such behavior. In a minute or two, 
however, she would not have one word said 
vainst him, and the tide of her mind (as 
befits a married woman) was beyond all 

ence: so that the drift of all words came 
back to her husband’s extraordinary merits. 


And certainly these, if at all like her de- | 


ia ription, deserved to be dwelt upon at very 


precious periods. 


However, I had heard enough of them | 


before; for the Major himself was not mute 
ipon this point, though comparatively mod- 
t, and oftentimes deprecating praise ere 

ever he received it. AndsoI brought Mrs. 

Hockin back at last to talk about the lady 
ho was living in the ruin. 

It is not quite a ruin,” she said. “My 
dear husband is fond of picturesque expres- 
sions. However, it is not in very good re- 
pair; and being unable to get possession of 


it, through some legal quibble, possibly he 


iy look at it from a rather unfavorable 
point of view. And for the same reason 


ough he is so purely just—he may have | 


rmed a bad opinion of the strange indi- 


lunal who lives there. What right has | 


she to be living without his leave upon his 
own manor? But there she is,and she does 
She fetches 


he wants, she speaks to none, and if 


it care for us or any body. 

ls 

y body calls for rates or taxes, or any 
other public intrusion, they may knock and 
knock, but never get in, and at last they go 

Ly again.” 

“But surely that can not go on forever. 
Bruntsea is suck an enlightened place.” 


“Our part of it is, but the rest quite be- | 


As the man says—I forget his 


, but the man that misunderstands us 


—his contention is that ‘Desolate Hole,’ 


Major calls it, although in the middle | 


of our land, is entirely distinct from it. My 
isband never will put up with that—his 


love of justice is far too strong—and he | 
means to have a lawsuit. But still he has | 
reasons for not beginning yet; and he puts | 
» with a great deal, I am sure, tis too | 


bad for them to tease him so.” 


“Tt does seem a very sad thing,” I replied ; | 


‘and the poor soul living there all alone! 
Even in the summer it is bad enough; but 

hatever will she do when the winter comes? 
Why, the sea in bad weather must be almost 
in upon her. And the roar of the pebbles 
ll night! Major Hockin will never allow 
her to stay there.” 

“What can he do, when he can not get 
n, and they even deny his title? I assure 
you, Erema, I have sent down cream, and 
even a dozen of my precious eggs, with the 
idy of the manor’s compliments; but in- 
stead of being grateful, they were never 
taken in; and my Polly— Miss Polly Hop- 
kins,’ you know—very wisely took it all to 
her grandmother.” 

“To her grandmother instead of mine, as 
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the Major facetiously calls her. And now 
he says this is her portrait; and instead of 
giving his reasons, runs away! Really you 
;} must excuse me, Aunt Mary, for thinking 
that your good husband has a little too 
much upon his mind sometimes.” 

The old lady laughed, as I loved to see 
herdo. ‘“ Well, my dear, after that, I think 
you had better have it out with him. He 
comes home to tea at 6.30, which used to be 
half past six in my days. He is very tired 
then, though he never will allow it, and it 
would not be fair to attack him. I wive 
him a mutton-chop, or two poached eggs, 
or some other trifle of nourishment. And 
then I make him doze for an hour and a 
half, to soothe his agitated intellect. And 
when he wakes he has just one glass of hot 
water and sugar, with a little Lochnagar. 
And then he is equal to any thing—back- 
gammon, bezique, or even conversation.” 

Impatient as I was, I saw nothing better; 
and by this time I was becoming used to 
what all of us must put up with—the long 
postponement of our heavy cares to the light 
convenience of others. Major Hockin might 
just as well have stopped, when he saw 
how anxious Iwas. Uncle Sam would have 
stopped the mill itself, with a dozen cus- 


| tomers waiting; but no doubt he had spoil- 


ed me; and even that should not make me 
bitter. Aunt Mary and I understood one 
another. We gazed away over the breadth 


| of the sea and the gleam of its texture, and 


we held our pe ace, 

Few things are more surprising than the 
calm way in which ripe age looks on at 
things which ought to amaze it. And yet 
any little one of its own concerns grows 
more important, perhaps, than ever as the 
shadow of the future dwindles. Major Hock- 
in had found on the beach a pebble with a 
streak of agate in it. He took it as the 
harbinger of countless agates, and resolved 
to set up a lapidary, with a tent, or even a 
shop, perhaps—not to pay, but to be adver- 
tised, and catch distinguished visitors. 

“Erema, you are a mighty finder; you 
found the biggest nugget yet discovered. 
You know about stones from the Rocky 
Mountains, or at least the Sierra Nevada. 
You did not discover this beautiful agate, 
but you saw and greatly admired it. We 
might say that a ‘young lady, eminent for 
great skill in lithology, famed as the dis- 


| coverer,’ ete. Hold it between your eyes 


| and this candle, but wet it in the slop-basin 
| first; now you see the magnificent veins of 
| blue.” 
| “T see nothing of the kind,” I said; for 
| really it was too bad of him. “It seems to 
|me a dirty bit of the commonest flint you 
could pick up.” 

This vexed him more than I wished to 
have done, and I could not help being sor- 
ry; for he went into a little fit of sulks, and 


ERROR 3. 2 nen ee 


2 agains 





8) 
Aunt Mary almost frowned at me. But he 
could not stay long in that condition, and 
after came forth 
And the 


thing he did was to ask me for the 


his doze and his glass he 


; lively and meddlesome as ever. 


“Open it?” he cried; “why, of course I 
in; there is never any difficulty about that. 
Phe 
of the Indian jew 
often; I 


mechanism, of which the European are bad 


finest workmanship in the world is that 
velers. Ihave been among 


know all their devices and 


thei 
copies. Ihave only to look round this thing 
twice, and then pronounce my Sesame.” 
‘My de then round it fast 
rou ean,” his wife, with a traitorous 
at me, “and we won’t breathe a Sess 
till it fl 


ar, look as as 
said 
stnile 
ies asunder.” 

“Mary, Miss Castlewood makes you pert, 


How- 


I do not hesitate to say that I will 


ithough herself so well conducted. 
ever, 
open this case in two minutes.” 

“ Of course you will, dear,” Mrs. Hockin re- 


“The 


Major never fails, Erema, in any thing he 


plied, with provoking acquiescence. 
is 
so sure about; and this is a mere child’s toy 

Well, dear, have you done it? But 


Oh us see what is in- 


+ 


to him, 


, let 


I need ask. 
side of it!” 
“T have not done it yet, Mrs. Hockin ; and 
if you talk with such rapidity, of course you 
an I my 
thoughts, or even recall my experience ?” 
‘Hush! And I my- 


self wi 


not 


throw me out. How « command 


how hush, Erema! 
ll hush most reverently.” 

“You have no reverence in you, and no 
patie nce, Do you expect me to Go such a 


job lh one sec ond ? 


ee | 


Do you take me for a 
common jeweler beg to 


be 


you remem- 

“Well, my dear, I remember only what 
you told You to turn it 
t1 you know, and then ery Sesame. 


us. were round 
vice, Ere- 
was it not so?” 


lhlu, 
What 
However, to rea- 
son with ladies is rude; Ishall just be off to 
my study.” 


‘T never said any thing of the sort. 
[ said was simply this 


“Where you keep your tools, my darling,” 
Mrs. Hockin said, softly, after him: “ at least, 


I mean, when you know where they are.” 


I was astonished at Aunt Mary’s power | 


of being so highly provoking, and still more 

her having the heart to employ it. But 
she knew best what her husband was; and 
to worship forever is not wise. 

“Go and ki 
minutes,” Mrs. Hockin said to me, with some 
mischief in her eyes. “If he continues to 
fail, he may possibly take a shorter way with 
it And with his tools so close at hand 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, “his geological ham- 
mer—that dreadful crusher! May I go at 
I detest that thing, but I can not 
have it smashed.’ 


‘He 


, 
once = 


will not break it up, my dear, with- 


ock at his door in about five | 
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out your leave. He never would think « 
such a thing, of course. 
as well go after him.” 
It was wrong of Mrs. Hockin to make ; 
do this; and I felt quite ashamed of mysi 
when I saw the kind old Major sitting 
his lamp, and wrinkling his forehead int 
locks and keys of puzzle, but using viol 
tohisown mindalone. And Iwas the mo; 
ashamed when, instead of resenting my 
trusion, he came to meet me, and led me t 
his chair, and placed the jeweled trinket 
my hand, and said, “ My dear, I give it 
I was wrong in taking it away from y: 
You must consult some one wiser.” ; 
“That odious thing!’ I answered, be 
touched by this unusual humility of | 
“vou shall not give it up; and I know 
wiser person. A lapidary’s tricks are be] 
your knowledge. 


However, you may 


But if you are not tir 
of me and offended, may I leave it to you t 
get it opened ?” 

“T would like nothing better,” he replie 
recovering his natural briskness and impor 
tance; “ but you ought to be there, my di 
you must be there. Are you sure that 
ought not rather to take it to your good 
cousin Lord Castlewood? Now think be- 
fore you answer.” 

‘T need think twice of that, Major 
Hockin. Good and learned as my father’s 
cousin is, he has distinctly refused to hi 
me, for some mysterious reason of his 0 


not 


Inde ‘ d, I 
great hope is to do it without him: fo1 
that I know, he might even wish to thwart 
me.” 

* Enough, my dear; it shall be just as y: 
wish. I brought you to England, and I \ 
stand by you. My cousin, Colonel Gundry, 

|has committed you to me. I have no 

| tience with malefactors. I never took t! 
matter up, for very many 
among them not the least was that Sai 
son, your beloved ‘Unele Sam,’ thought 
better not to do so. But if you desire 

| and now that I feel certain that an infam 

| wrong has been done to you—which I heart 

| ily beg your pardon for my doubt of—by t] 

| Lord of all justice, every thing else may 

| to the devil, till I see it out. 

it, Erema?” 

“T certainly do not wish that any of yout 
great works should be neglected. But if 
without that, you can give me your strong 

|help, my only difficulty will be to thank 

you. 


in searching into this question, 


reasons; al 


Do you desir 


“T like plain*speaking, and you always 
speak plainly; sometimes too plainly,” h 
| said, recollecting little times when he had 
| the worst of it. “How far do you trust n 
| now ?” 

“Major Hockin, I trust you altogether 
You may make mistakes, as all men do 

“Yes, yes, yes. About my own affairs; 
but Inever do that for other people. I pay 











L bill for twopence, if it is myown. If Iam 
rustee of it, I pay three half-pence.” 
His meaning was a little beyond me now; 
ut it seemed better not to tell him so; for 
loved to explain his own figures of speech, 
n when he had no time to spare for it. 
nd he clearly expected me to ask him to 
vin; or at least it seemed so from his eye- 
mvs. But that only came home to me 
fterward. 
“Please not to speak of my affairs like 
that,” I said, as if I were quite stupid; “I 
in to pay fourpence for every twopence 
both to friends and enemies.” 
‘You are a queer girl; Ihave always said 
You turn things to your own ideas so. 
lowever, we must put up with that, though 
me Of my daughters have ever done it; for 
ch Tam truly thankful. But now there 
very little time to lose. The meaning of 
s thing must be cleared up at once. And 
here is another thing to be done as well 
ite as important, in my opinion. I will 
co to London with you to-morrow, if you 
My clever little Cornishman will se« 
to things here—the man that sets up all the 
“But why should I hurry you to London 
” T asked. “Surely any good country 
eler could manage it? Or let us break 
t open.” 
‘On no account,” he answered; “we 
cht spoil it all; besides the great risk to 
6 diamonds, which are very brittle things. 
lo London we must take it, for this reason 
he closure of this ease is no jeweler’s 
rk; of that I have quite convinced my- 
It is the work of a first-rate lapidary, 
| the same sort of man must undo it.” 


'o this I agreed quite readily, because of 
h things Il knew nothing; whereas my 

spoke just as if he had been brought 
» to both those walks of art. And then J 

a question which lad long been burning 
my tongue. 

Vhat made you imagine, Major Hockin, 
it this very beautiful face could have ever 
n that of the old lady living in the ruin ?” 

In Desolate Hole? I will tell you at 


ce; and then eall it, if you like, an imag- | 
ition. Of all the features of the human | 


+] 


here is none more distinctive than the 


ebrow. ‘Distinctive’ is not exactly what | 
[ mean—I mean more permanently marked 
clear. The eyes change, the nose | 


inges, so does the mouth, and even the 
shape of the forehead sometimes; but the 
eyebrows change very little, except in color. 
rhis I have noticed, because my own may 
perhaps be a little peculiar; and they have 
lways been so. At school I received a 
nickname about it, for boys are much sharp- 
r than men about such things; and that 
name after fifty years fits as well as ever. 
You may smile, if you like; I shall not tell 
you what it was, but leave you to re-invent 
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it, -f you can. Now look at this first-rate 
miniature. De you see an unusual but not 
uncomely formation of the eyebrows ?” 

“Certainly Ido; though I did not observe 
it until you drew my attention. Ihad only 
regarded the face, as a whole.” , 

“The face, as a whole,is undoubtedly fine. 
But the eyebrows have a peculiar arch, and 
the least little turn at the lower end, as if 
they designed to rise again. The lady of 
Desolate Hole has the same.” 

‘But how can you tell? How very 
strange! I thought she let nobody see he1 
lace. 


“You are perfectly right about that 
Erema; so far at least as she has vouch- 
safed to exhibit her countenance to me 
Other people may be more fortunate. But 
when I met her for the second time, being 
curious already about her, I ventured to 


Lf 
{? 


offer my services, with my inborn chivalry, 
at a place where the tide was running up, 
and threatened to surround her. My polite- 
ness was not appreciated, as too often is the 
case; for she made me a very stiff bow, and 
turned away. Her face had been covered 
by the mufiler of her cloak, as if the sea- 
breeze were too much for her; and she did 
not even raise her eves. But before she 
turned away, I obtained a good glance at 
her eyebrows—and they were formed like 
these.” 

‘But her age, Major Hockin! Her age— 
what is it?” 

‘Upon that proverbially delicate point I 
ean tell you but little, Erema. Perhaps, 
however, I may safely say that she can not 
be much under twenty.” 

“It is not right to provoke me so. You 
call her ‘the old woman,’ and compare her 
to your letter-box. You must have some 
idea is she seventy .”” 

“Certainly not, I should say; though she 
an not expect me to defend her, when she 
will not show her face to me; and what is 


far worse, at my time of life, she won’t even 
pay me ahalf-penny of rent. Now let us go 
back to Aunt Mary, my dear; she always 
insists upon packing overnight.” 


CHAPTER XLVIL 
CADMEIAN VICTORY. 


BEFORE two o’clock of the following day 
Major Hockin and myself were in London, 
and ready to stay there for two or three 
days, if it should prove needful. Before 
leaving Bruntsea I had written brietly to 
Lord Castlewood, telling him that impor- 
tant matters had taken me away from Shox- 
ford, and as soon as I could explain them, I 
would come and tell him all about it. This 
was done only through fear of his being 
annoyed at my independence. 
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From London Brdge the Major took a 
eab direct to Clerkenwell; and again I ob- 
served that of all his joys one of the keen- 
est 


man’s. 


was to match his wits against a cab- 
“A regular muff, this time,” he said, 
as he jerked up and down with his usual | 

‘light in d at knowledge of 
London: “no sport to be had out of him. | 
Why, he stared at me when I said ‘ Rosa- | 
mond Street,’ and made me stick on ‘ Clerk- | 
enwell.” Now here 
Snow Hill, when he should have been cross- 
ing Smithfield. Smithfiele 
field!” 

“Certain, Sir, Smiffle, if you gives the | 
order ;” 


isplaying gre 


he is taking us down 


1, eabby, Smith- } 


and again, 
a great 


> 


he turned the poor horse 
and took us up the hill, and among 
number of “No thoroughfare,” | 
“No thoroughfare,” on all hands stretched 
across us; but the cabman threaded his way | 
between, till he came to the brink of a preci- | 


barriers. 


pice. The horse seemed quite ready, like a 
Roman, to leap down it, seeing nothing less 
desirable than his present mode of life, till 
aman with a pickaxe stopped him. 

“What are you at?” cried the Major, with 
fury equalled by nothing except his fright. 
“EKrema, untie my rattan. Quick 
quik k a | 


“ Captain,” 


ig 
big 
said the cabman, coolly, “I 
must have another shilling for this job. A 
hextra mile and a quarter, to your orders. 
You knows Lunnon so much better. Smif- 
new railway—new meat mar- | 

never heered of that now, did you?” | 
You scoundrel, drive to the} 
hearest police office.” 

“Must jump this little ditch, then, Cap- 
tain. Five pun’ fine for you, when we gets | 
there. Hold on inside, old gentleman. Kuck, 
kuck, Bob, you was a hunter once. 
more than fifty feet deep, my boy.” 

“Turn round! turn round, I tell you! turn 
round! 


tle stopped 
ket 
= straight 


| 


It ain’t | 


If your neck is forfeit, you rogue, | 
is not. I in in| 
my life!” Major Hockin continued to rave, 
and amid many jeers we retreated humbly, 
and the driver looked in at us with a gentle 
grin. “And I thought he was so soft, you | 
Erema, may I swear at him ?” | 
account,” I said. “ Why, after 
t is only a shilling, and the loss of time. 
And then, you can always retlect that you 
have discharged, as you say, a public duty, 


mine never was so taken 


know! 


“On no 
1 


au, 1 


by protesting against a vile system.” 
“ Protesting is very well, when it pays,” 


the Major answered, gloomily; “ but to pay 
for protesting is another pair of shoes.” 


This made him cross, and he grew quite 
fierce when the cabman smote him for eight- 
pence more. ‘Four parcels on the roof, 
Captain,” he said, looking as only a cabman 
can look at his money, and spinning his ex- 
tra shilling. ‘“ Twopence each under new 
hact, you know. Scarcely thought a hof- 
ficer would ’a tried evasion.” 


| waited 


| very opposite reason 
land talk too little 


“You consummate scoundrel—and you 
dress yourself like a countryman! I'll hay. 
your badge indorsed—Ill have your licens 
marked. Erema, pay the thief; it is mor 
than I can do.” 

“Captain, your address, if you please ; 
shall summon you for scurrflous languac: 
as the hact directs. Ah, you do right to } 
driven to a pawn shop.” 

Triumphantly he drove off, while the M 
jor cried, “ Never tie rattan aga 
Oh, it What 
fool I was not to stop on my own manor! 

‘I pray you to disdain such low im, 
dence,” I said, for I could not bear to s 
him shake like that, and grieved to h 
brought him into it. “You have beat 
fifty of them—a hundred of them—I hay 
heard you say.” 

“Certainly I have, my dear; but I had 
Bruntsea then, and could not afford to p 
the rogues. 


i 


up my 
was Mrs. Hockin, was it ? 


That makes me feel it so b 
terly, so loftily, and so righteously. To } 
treated like this, when [think of all my 1: 


for the benefit of the rascally human race! 
my Institute, my Lyceum, my Mutual h 


|} provement Association, and Christian Young 


Men’s something. There is no institutic 
after all, to be compared to the tread-mil 

Recovering himself with this fine conc] 
sion, he led me down a little sloping all 


| scarcely wide enongh for a wheelbarro 


to an old black door, where we set do 
our parcels; for he had taken his, whil 
carried mine, and not knowing what mig 
happen yet, like a true peace-maker I stuc! 
to the sheaf of umbrellas and the ratta 
cane. And thankful I was, and so might 
be the cabman, to have that weapon nicel 


| sheathed with silk. 


Major Hockin’s breath was short, throug 
too much talking without action, and 
for a minute at 
back to his equanimity. 
that 


this door, to con 
And I thoug!l 

our female breath falls short for t! 

when we do too mu 


; which happily se 
happens. 

He was not long 
usual sprightliness 


in coming back to 
and decision. And 
was no small relief to me, who was looking 


| at him miserably, and longing that his wil 
| was there, through that very sad one-an 
| eightpence, when he pulled out a key, whic! 


l 
he always carried as signor and lord ot 
Bruntsea, the key of the town-hall, whic! 
had survived lock, door, and walls by ce! 
turies, and therewith struck a door whi 
must have reminded that key of its fine old 
youth. 

Before he had knocked very 
times, the door was opened by a young mal 
wearing an apron and a brown paper cap, 
who knew Major Hockin at once, and show- 
ed us up stairs to a long low workshop 
|Here were many wheels and plates and 


80 many 
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cylinders revolving by energy of a strap 


which came through the floor and went 
through the ceiling. And the young man 
told us to be careful how we walked, for fear 
of getting entangled. Several men, 
ing paper caps and aprons of leather or 
buize, were sitting doing dextrous work, no 


wear- 


doubt, and doing it very easily, and the mas- 
ter of them all was hissing over some fine 
touch of jewel as a groom does at a horse. 
Then seeing us, he dropped his holders, and 
threw a leather upon his large lens, and 
came and took us to a little side room. 

“Are you not afraid to leave them ?” ask- 
ed the Major. “They may secrete some 
gems, Mr. Handkin.” 

“Never,” said the lapidary, with some 
pride. “IT ecould trust these men with the 
Koh-i-noor; which we could have done bet- 
ter, I believe, than it was done by the Hol- 
But we don’t get the chance to do 
in diamonds, through the old super- | 
about Amsterdam, and so on. No, 
the only thing I can’t trust my men | 
about is to work as hard when I am away 
when I am there. And now, Sir, what 
can Ido for you? Any more Bruntsea peb- 
bles? The last were not worth the cutting.” 

said; but I did not think 
We have some agates as good as any from 
Aberystwith Perthshire. But what I 
want now is to open this case. It must be 
done quite privately, for a most particular | 
reason. It does open, doesn’t it? I 
sure it does.” 


landers. 
much 
tition 


0; 


as 


"S00 Vou SO, 


or 


am | 


“Certainly it opens,’ Mr. Handkin an- 
swered, while I trembled with anxiety as he 
lightly felt it round the edges with fingers | 
engrained with corundum. “TI could open | 
it in one instant, but the enamel might fly. 
Will you risk it?” 

The Major looked at me, and I said, ‘Oh 
no; please not to risk any thing, if any slow- 
er process W ill do it without risk. We 
t done without injury.” 

“'Then it will cost a good bit,” he replied. 
“T can open it for five shillings, if you run 


want 


‘2 ° ' 
the risk ; if that rests with me, I must charge 


five pounds.” 

“Say three,” eried the Major. 
then, say four guineas 
in store for you.” 


“Well, 
: Lhave a lot of work 


“T never overcharge, and I never depart | 


from my figures,” the lapidary answered. 
“There is only one other man in London 
who knows the secret of this enamel, and 
he is my brother. 
enamel now. 


They never make such 
The art is lost, like that of 


the French paste of a hundred years ago, | 


which almost puzzles even me until I go be- 
hind it. I will give you my brother’s ad- 
dress if you like; but instead of five pounds, 


done in private. Without that condition, I 
can do it for two pounds. You wish to know 
why that should make such a difference. 


| of power, and so on. 


| with remembering that 


| cutting it. 
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| Well, for this simple reason : to make sure of 


the job, it must be done by daylight; it ean 
be done only in my chief work-room ; if no 
one is to see what Iam about (and my men 
have sharp eyes, I can tell yon), all my hands 
must be sacked for the afternoon, but not 
without their wages. That alone would go 
far toward the difference, and then there is 
the dropping of the jobs in hand, and waste 
I have asked you too 
little, Major Hockin, I assure you; but hav- 


| ing said, I will stick to it, although I would 
} much rather you would let me off.” 


“T have known you for many years,” the 


Major answered—‘“ ever since you were a 


| boy, with a flat box, working at our Cornish 


opals. You would have done a lot of work 
But I knew 
you overcharge for any thing. We agree to 
your terms, and are obliged to you. But 
you guarantee no damage ?” 


for five pounds then. never 


“T will open this locket, take out its con- 
tents, whatever they may be, and reclose i‘ 
so that the maker, if still alive—which is 
not very probable—should not know that it 
had been meddled with.” 

“Very well; that is exactly what we want; 
for I have an idea about it which I may try 
to go on with afterward. And for that it is 
essential to have no symptom that it ever 
has been opened. What are these brilliants 


| worth, Mr. Handkin ?” 


“Well, Sir, in the trade, about a hundred 
and fifty, though I dare say they cost three 
hundred. And the portrait is worth anoth- 
er hundred, if I find on the back the marks 
I expect.” 

“You do not mean to say that you know 
the artist?” I could not help exclaiming, 
though determined not to speak. “Oh, then, 


| we shall find out every thing!” 


“Erema, you are a—well, you are a silly!” 
Major Hockin exclaimed, and then colored 
rather he should 
have let my lapse pass. But the lapidary 
seemed to pay no attention, only to be call- 
ing down to some one far below. “ Now 
mind what you say,” the Major whispered to 
me, just as if he were the essence of disere- 
tion. 

“The work-room is clear now,” Mr. Hand- 
kin said ; “ the fellows were delighted to get 
their afternoon. Now you see that I have 


| to take off this hoop, and there lies the diffi- 


culty. I could have taken out the gold back, 
as I said, with very little trouble, by simply 
But the locket would never have 
been quite the same, though we put a new 
back 


; and, more than that, the pressure of 
the tool might tlaw the enamel, or even crack 


| the portrait, for the make of this thing is pe- 
| culiar. 
he will charge you ten guineas—if it must be | 


Now first I submit the rim or verge, 
without touching the brilliants, mind. you, 


| to the action of a little preparation of my 


own—a gentle but penetrative solvent. You 
are welcome to watch me; you will be none 
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he wiser; you are not in the trade, though 
the ng lady looks as if she would make a 
Very well: if this were 
sure, with two flat surfaces meet- 


rood polishe r. 
ly 


ordain 


an 
ry cle 
. the solvent would be absorbed into the 


, expansion would take place, and 


have it. But this is what we call 


re we 
cyme-joint, a cohesion of two curyed sur- 
formed in a reflex curve which admits 
indeed, not 
For 
t, then, another kind of process is need- 
ind we find it in frictional heat applied 
For that I 
a buff-leather wheel, whose revo- 
and that wheel 
Now you see wl 


faces, 
solyent most reluctantly, or, 


, Without too long application. 


most gradually and judiciously. 

must have 

lutions are timed to a nicety, 

I only have 
I sent the men away.” 

Though I with 

, it is out of my power to describe it 

, and, it needful. Ma- 

ior Hockin, according to his nature, grew 


quite restless and impatient, and even went 


n this room. Ly 


watched his work great 


moreover, is not 


mut for a walk, with his cane unpacked and | 


unsheathed against cabmen. But I was con- 
tent to wait and watch, having always heard 
and thought that good work will not do it- 
self, but must have time and skill to second 
it. And Mr. Handkin, moving arms, palms, 
ind fingers beautifully, put the same thought 
into words. 

* Good takes a deal of time to do; 
but the man that does it all the time knows 
well that Here 


1 
ork 


it will take long to undo. 
at last!” 

As he spoke, the excitable Major returned. 
“Doneit,eh? Well, 
Now don’t } 


KK 
of youl 


t comes undone 


are a clever fel- 
it; that 
business, nor mine either, un- 
Hand it to 


vou 


low. look inside is no 
part 
less this young lady desires it. 


her first, my friend.” 

“Wait half a minute,” said the lapidary ; 
fal 
round, but it 


] 
iS. 


‘it is so opened that the hoop spins 
must not be taken off until it 
The lady may lift it then with care. 


I have done this job as a piece of fine art; 1 


have no wish to see any more of it.” 
“ Handkin, don’t you be so touchy to a 
I thought that I was 
Cornish enough, but you go cliffs beyond me.” 
“Well, Major Hockin,” the lapidary an- 


brother Cornishman. 


swered, “I beg your pardon, if I said harm. | 


* But a man doing careful and skilled work— 
and skilled work it is, at every turn of the 
hand, as miss can bear witness, while you 
walked off—he don’t care who it is, Major 


Hockin, he would fight his own brother to | 


maintain it.” 
‘Very well, very well. 
away. I 


feelings. 


Let us 
every 
yours as clearly, Handkin, 


come 


ways enter into 


al 
I 


as if you had laid them open on that bless- | 


see 


ed wheel. 
markable, 
that 

away—wW ill you never see ?”? 


Every one, without exception, 
of me. 


SAaVS 


| sorry for the way in which the man of art 


body’s | 


My insight has always been re- | 


Now come away, come 
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Intent as I was upon what lay in my left 
palm relaxing itself, I could not help being 
after all his care, was ground down by his 
brother Cornishman. However, he had lived 
long enough in the world to feel no surprise 
at ingratitude. 

Now I went to one of the windows, as the 
light (which had been very good ) began to 
pale from its long and labored sutterance of 
London, and then, with soft and 
touch, I lifted off the loosened hoop. 
smell 
what nothing else can— 


steady 

A 
for smells go through 
was the first thir 
to perceive, and then, having moved the 
disk of gold, [founda piece of vellum. Thi 
was doubled, and I opened it, and read, i 
small clear writing: 

“May 7, 1809 A.D., George, Lord Castle 
wood, married Winifred, only child of Thon 
as Hoyle, as this his signature witnesseth. 

* CASTLEWOOD. 
THOMAS HOYLE.” 


of mustiness 


Witness) 


There was nothing more inside this lock- 
et, except two little wisps of hair tied with 
gold thread, and the miniature upon ivory 
bearing on the back some anagram, proba- 
bly that of the artist. 

Already had I passed through a 
many troubles, changes, chances, and 


great 


ad 
ventures which always seem strange (when 
I come to look back), but never surprised me 
at the Indeed, I might 


moment. almost 


| make bold to pronounce that not many per- 


sons of my age and sex have been visited, 
wholly against their own will, by such a se- 
ries of incidents, not to say marvelous, bu 
at any rate fairly:to be called unusu 

And throughout them perhaps it will be ac- 
knowledged by all who have cared to con- 
sider them, that up to the present time | 
did not fail than themselves 


have done in patience. 


might 
And in no descrip- 
| tion of what came to pass have I colored 
things at all in my own favor—at least so 
far as intention goes—neither laid myself 
| out to get sympathy, though it often would 
have done me a world of good. 

But now I am free to confess that my pa- 
tience broke down very sadly. Why, if 
what was written on that vellum was true, 
and Major Hockin correct as well, it came 
to no less than this, that my own dear father 
| was a base-born son, and I had no right to 
| the name I was so proud of! If, moreover, 
as I now began to dream, that terrible and 
| mysterious man did not resemble my father 
so closely without some good reason, it seem- 
ed too likely that he might be his elder 
brother and the proper heir. 
| ‘This was bad enough to think of, but an 
idea a thousandfold worse assailed me in 
|the small hours of the night, as I lay on 
| Mrs. Strouss’s best bed, which she kept for 


| consuls, or foreign barons, or others whom 


more 








she loved to call “international notorieties.” 
Having none of these now, she assigned me 
that bed after hearing all I had to say, and 

tt making all that she might have done of 
t. because of the praise that would fall to 
Mrs. Busk. 


However, she acknowledged that she 
knew nothing of the history of “the poor 
lord.” He might have carried on, for 
she could tell, with many wives before 
s true one—a thing she heard too much of; 
but as for the Captain not being his true 
and the proper heir to the peerage, let 
one see him walk twice, and then have 
shadow of a doubt about it! This logic 
sed but convinced me not, and I had to 
to bed in a very unhappy, restless, and 
fortless state of mind. 
I hope that, rather than myself, that bed, 
full of international confusion, is to blame 
r the wicked ideas which assailed me 
hile I could not even try to sleep. One 
of them—and a loyal daughter could searce- 
have a worse one—was that my own 
dear father, know ing Lord Castlewood’s bad 
havior, and his own sad plight in conse 
ence, and through that knowledge caring 
to avenge his death, for wife and chil- 
dren’s sake preferred to foil inquiry rather 
in confront the truth and challenge it. 
He might not have meant to go so far, at 
first beginning with it; but, starting once, 
cht be driven on by grievous loss, and bit- 
sense of recreant friends, and the bleak 
despair of a homeless world before him. And 
ing as the scape-goat thus, he might have 
eived from the real culprit a pledge for 
cealment of the family disgrace. 


AMERICAN WORKMEN FROM A 
EUROPEAN POINT OF VIEW. 
|’ was a matter to stir one’s patriotic 

pride, but not less to move one’s pity, 

) observe the commotion in business cir- 
cles in Switzerland, as the reports of the 
Swiss Commissioners to the Philadelphia Ex- 
bition were made public. Affairs were not 

i cheerful state at the time. The “hard 
nes” that had begun in America were al- 
ready sorely felt in the centre of Europe. 
Production was slackened in all the facto- 
ind the values of many favorite invest- 

ents had shrunk to one-half. When the 
report of M. Favre-Perret on American 
watch-making was read to crowded meet- 
gs of watch-makers at Neuchatel anc 
Geneva, the general expression was that of 
ibject despair. Work was suspended for 
onths on the costly building of the School 
of Watch-making founded by the Geneva 
government. A commission was appointed 
by the cantonal legislature to inquire what 
v industry could be introduced in place 


f that which must henceforth be abandon- | 


ed to American competitors. 
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Among those interested in the other lead- 
ing manufacture of Switzerland—the silk 
factories of Basle and Zurich there were 
like searchings of heart. This same report 
of M. Favre-Perret warned his fellow-citizens 
that the silk business was as sure to be run 
away with by the Yankees as the watch busi- 
ness. The wonder in both cases is that 
facts which had long been accumulating, 
and which had never been hid lh a corner, 
should have taken any body by surprise. 
The exportation of ribbons from Basle to the 
United States has been dwindling recul: 


ly, and is now reduced to one-sixth of what 
it was only four years ago. It is obvious 
that the next step for the Americans, after 
supplying their own market, is to compete 
in other markets. 

The productions of the Swiss dairies are 
prized in all the markets of Europe. Last 
January, M. Grenier, at a meeting of the Ag- 
ricultural Society of the Canton de Vaud, 
informed his associates to what extent the 
dairy productio1 s of the great establish- 
ments of the Northern States and Canada 
were overtlowing the home market. ‘There 
are thousands of these establishments,” he 
said, “ with capital amounting to $25,000,000, 
already producing to the amount of $31,000,- 
000 annually. The export of cheese was 
38,000,000 pounds in 1863, and 96,000,000 
pounds in 1874. The export of butter has 
grown to 52,000,000 pounds a year. The 
competition is getting formidable, for the 
manufacture of cheese has been so perfect- 
ed in America that, unless we look out, it 
will become utterly impossible for us to 
compete with it.”* 

A very large dealer in leather, M. Bally, de- 
clares that the same is true of this article. 
“ Europeans no longer control the leather 
market. Prices are now set by America. 
Every little tannery feels the intluence of 
the importations from America; our own 
exportation to the New World has dwindled 
almost to nothing.” 

At first thought it was supposed that the 
superior advantages of the American manu- 
facturer arose from his use of machinery for 
operations that continue in the Old World 
to be wrought out by hand-work. If this 
were all, or nearly all, it would be an easy 
matter to import or to imitate the mac hinery 

there are no patent laws in Switzerland— 
and, by combining capital in great establish- 
ments, to go on with their business with the 
double advantage of the low wages and 
abundant skilled labor of the Old World and 
the organization and appliances of the New. 

One eminent American house, however, 

* I quote the extract from a published paper by 
M. Edouard Dubied, of Neuchatel, translating 
grams into pounds at the rate of one to two, and francs 
into dollars at the rate of five toone. M. Dubied sums 
up a series of state ts I ** At this rate, 
in¢ 8 notin afta 
ed by American competition.” 
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with ample capital, had made this hopeful | where in America, each man’s labor is made 
but expensive experiment. The finest busi-| to go as far as possible. You find the xs 7 


ness edifice in Geneva was built, three or | distinction between the manufactories 
four years ago, by Americans, and stocked | the Old World and those of the New. « I 
witl best American watch-making ma- | Europe, as business increases, the propri 


chinery. The most skillful Geneva watch- | tor enlarges his establishment ; in dull tin 
makers were sought for at high wages—|he contracts it. When competition « 
high, that is, for Switzerland, but low for | pels, ie improves his machinery, so fat 
America—and the world looked for a splen- | he is driven to. If wages are too high. 
did’ success. But the beautiful building is | moves his concern into the country, © 
now let out in lodgings, and the machines} some region where manufactures do 
are advertised for sale. Evidently the se-| abound. The American pursues anot] 
cret of American success lay in something | course. He contrives to increase the amou 
else. of production. His question is how to vet 
I have followed the conjectures and pro-| the utmost out of his hands and his n 
posals of the Swiss newspapers on this point | chinery. He does not delay improving h 


with great interest. They demand patent | tools until he is driven to it, if the improve- 


i 


laws for the encouragement of invention, | ment is going to save time and money. 
schools of technical instruction for artisans, | wages are high, he compensates himselt 
relief from the interruption of work by mi- | means of improved arrangenients. It is not 
litia service, and other governmental pallia- | the mere machine that gives the Amer 
tives; but they do not touch the main point | his advantage both in quantity and in qual- 
of the superiority of the American manufac- | ity, it is the way he uses it.” 
tories, and that is the personal superiority of Naturally our traveller is interested 
the American workman. the oil regions, from which half the hon 
The secret is revealed in an extraordinary | in Switzerland are lighted. He finds t! 
pamphlet by M. Bally, whom we have already | system by which the petroleum is deliv: 
quoted, and who is the proprietor of the great | directly from the well to the tanks at t] 
hoot and shoe factory at Schoenenwerth, in | railroads by means of conduits, to be cl] 
German Switzerland. The pamphletis print- | acteristically American. “Among us fo 
ed both in German and in French, and has | years and years the petroleum would 
made a profound impression abroad. It | continued to be dragged to the railroad 
gives, | will not say the impressions, but |} peasants with their oxen, before it wi 
the shrewd and careful observations, of a| have been decided to lay the pipes.” 
practical man on his visit to the United| Not to dwell too long upon the details 
States during the Centennial year. The | which M. Bally delights, and which 
title is sensational—Garde a@ Vous! (“Look | great value to his pamphlet, we may quot 
out for Yourselves” )—but the matter of it is | some of his descriptions of particular estab 
solid. lishments: 
Our traveller's first wonder in America is} “To give a more exact idea of American met 
to see how much is made of a man,in a busi- | leteme introduce you to the printing-hous 
ness point of view. He gets into a stage on } and ——, at New York, one of the largest 
BR 1 “+t] Seonserani ctl onita | world. One day, as I was walking in ‘the § 
“Of va , ) >» oO i . gr . 
ee Way; — MOS CrOV ed thorough are with two of my friends, I was struck by the im: 
in the world,” and is struck by the contriv- building, and without knowing what it was, I 
ance of fare box and door strap, which en- | posed to my friends to take them into it. A few st 
ables one man to do the business of three f »met a tanner, who gave me a friet s 
tation, reminding me that he had been introd 
: | me a few days before. I asked him what that r 
the bell-punch, which saves the company | able building was; he at once offered to show us ov 
the salary of a contréleur, and does his | it, although he did not know any one in the ¢ 
’ . , ; | any more th redid. They gave us a guide 
work more effectually. On a railroad train | 2?Y ™0 We, ee eee! : 
. counting-room, who showed us every thing. 01 
he is amazed to find only one conductor, and | ground-floor are the newspaper presses, working U] 
nothing of the army of wat¢ hmen who on | stereotype plates; they deliver two copies a se 
European roads stand guard at every curve | a great newspaper, printed on both sides. We 
° | similar presses in Europe, to be sure, for the 
journals of England and France; we are acqua 
also with the folding-machine, which takes tl 
sheet, and in one second gives it back as a fold 
newspaper; but you would hardly find among u 
| work-women as we saw here, who fold three s! 
: - second. We asked them, for fun, whether they « 
whistles; finally the train starts. In Amer-| work faster than that; and they answered, quit 
ica, the conductor surveys the whole train. | earnest, ‘Not in nice work, but in common work 
. l es ’ 
When all is ready, he makes a sign to the | ©. 
er ee i “ig | ‘In the artistic department, devoted to wood- 
engine r,and off she goes. It is the trav- | oraving, the arrangements are similar to thos 
eller’s business to know the time of starting, | ropean establishments; but I feel bound to say t 
and if he gets left once, he is likely to take | in the American journals the printing and illustrat 
: are handsomer than with us.” 


on a Paris line. In a horse-car he admires 


and crossing. He recalls the starting of a 
Swiss train: each one of a series of conduct- 
ors cries successively, “ Fertig!” then the 
chef de train calls, “ Fort!’ then he whistles; 
then the bell rings; then the locomotive 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| 
better care another time. 
| 


this by way of showing how, every But the most instructive part of M. Bal- 
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ly’s testimony is that which relates to his | 


the shoe manufac- 
The reader will not be surprised to 
find that fellow- 
countrymen, and that establish- 
Schoenenwerth organized, as 
as the case admits, “ the Amer- 
This value to 
his observations on the points of difference 
that still 
one in America. 
its, in company with the chief proprietor, is 
in a Massachusetts country town: 


own line of business 
ture. 


he is in advance of his 


his own 


ment at IS 


nearly ou 


ican system.” gives great 
his factory and 
The factory which he vis- 


remain between 


“ After a longish trip by railroad, we ar £ 
thirsty with the heat. The proprietor invited 
me to dinner at the best hotel of the little whicl 

een built by himself. At table he asked me 
| drink. There was veither wine, beer, 
jnor to be had in the hotel, 


I was not embarrassec 


ropic 
town, 
what 
irituous | nor ¢ I 
and called for ce 
ume thing had occur to me before, espe- 
y on one occasion four years before. That time a 
| had asked me to spend three d 

om Saturday till Monday, a > 
to find in the whole towr 
vine—even of the hop-vine A thorough ex- 
ition of the factory brought us first to the depart- 
t where the leather is prepared for the soles. Five 
machines furnish all the soles required fora 
jaximum production of 9000 pair a day. At my fac- 
me machine of not turn out 

in 400 pair oi 


1 this department, as well as 


ypers, it is a settled principle to employ none bu 
rican workmen, The men are paid by the day; 
iccount is kept with each, in which he is det 
livered to him, 
work which he accor 


ys with him, 
lam, and it was 
nossible 


a drop of the juice 


the same sort can 
soles a day. 


in that for cuttir 


with the amount of leather de 
ted with the amount of 
hes. If he falls short of 2 certain amount of work, 
if he wastes too much stock, 
ps of the same dimensions with mine, they turn out 
amount of work. But it 
irked that in America each mannf 
tes itself to a specialty, while th 
inder the necessity of executing more or less ey- 
g in their general line of business. 

With us, for the ‘crimping’ of boots the workman 

1 about fifty centimes [ten cé 


> is discharged. In 


times the should be re 
cturing con 


Europe an houses 


nts} apair. In this 


rican factory, by means of a crimping-machine 


1 little stretching a e man can crimp a 
ight minutes. By reckoning what we ordina- 
pay for a day’s work, it is easy cul y 
I h quicker the American works than the 

lo crimp 3000 pair of boots a day, like the concern of 


yparatus, oO 
rin¢ 
to ¢ 


which I am speaking, we should have to keep, with 
our present methods, not less than 200 workmen for 
this alone. 

“in 
chine communicates with 


itself the 


the sewing shop the feed of the sewir 
a pedal. The thre 
moment the right hand takes away one shot 
upper or boot leg, while the left hand brings on the 
next, the foot still resting on the pedal. 
hi keeps sewing for hours, without c: 
te of 800 stitches a minute. 

“The eyelet machine, of which I brought 
home with me, cuts the hole and 
rate of 175 in a minnte. 

“With the pegging- 
minute, two pair of 
shoes with a double row 
time, then, the machine 
allowi1 


v-ma- 


ad cuts 


So the n 
chine ssaftion, & 
1 mode 
sets the eyelet at the 
achine I 


soles pegged 


have seen, in 
to large 
of pegs. In this 


s driven 800 pegs, 


one 
men's 
sp ice Ot 
without 
g¢ for the time of fixing the four shoes to the 
machine and taking them off. 

“With us, it takes not less than an hour fer a coun- 
try shoe-maker to finish and polish a pair of common 
working-men’s shoes. In this factory, the seven dif- 
ferent operations that go to this work are easily dis- 
patched in ten minutes 


“The proprietor complained of the high rate of 
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could 


He 
, j 


; and so lor 


not get hands at less than two dol- 


g as this continued, he could not 
think of ess. I footed up, from 


his own factor r t 
the piece, and found that I was paying double what he 
was, and yet my men They 
work with Ameri 1 use the sqgme sort 
of tools, but tl to the Americans in 


been made 


KS, mount he was paying by 
are always grumbling. 
an machines, ai 


ey 


productive 
manntifactt 


tories On the : 
1 


1ark has 
erman shoe fac- 
find that they can 


yy 
rt succes 

Another trait of American manufacture 
the elasticity with which it 


dates itself to fluetuations in the market, 
and this also, according to our author, is to 


Is 


accommo- 


be ascribed largely to the character of the 
workmen : 

that the proprietor has 

ard the movement of his steam 

ngine, to get from his hands a proportionately greates 

or ul to . This elasticity extends evel 


to the littl vor ioOps. The 


the nail manutl lrers ar 


tools and machines of 
of such a sort that their 
pendent on their | 
us, where 


owners not 


would be among 


ire 80 de 


ands as they 
able to de- 


one 38 olten ut 


liver goods it m<¢ reed upon, because one o 


his men has beet a wedding, 0 is been sick, or 
rnotice. It takes 
ceship to give another man the run 
may not have been trained 

; he fills the vacant place, and 
d from embarrassment. The re- 


f this is that manufacturers on a small sca 


off suddet 


has gone 
ve ry little appre nt 
of the work, even though he 
ne of business 
over is save 
e can 
and do take responsible ec racts for work to be de- 
livered at a fixed With us, on the 
the sn ployer, instead of exe 


this result, drif away 


time. other hand, 
rting himself to at- 
iin from it more and more 
ind mak mind calmly to the 
of things which, to the misery of the 

» become incorporated int 
} rtake 
all manner 
woe to the 
ten 


of 


en 
s up his deplorable state 
public, seems to 
» the public morals, Om 
to deliver work a fixed 
of issurances of 


man who trusts to any 


at 
give 
but 


ora 

lality 5; 
thing short of 
for 
of untor 
reducing such hinder 
tions, they have the rule 
that, even when they d not 
thinks it best to ment 
that an Ameri 
tomer that the prompt de 

rement 
got married. In 1 é 


his customer 


writ contract, with 
failure; he will find no end 
hindering. Instead of 


ances to the 


4 stipulation 
indemnity “At 


seen circnmstances 
category of excep- 
to such an extent 
exist, the contractor 
n them by way of apology. I 
in would blush to tel 


become 


am sure his cus 


ivery of work according to 
was impossible becat 


of his work- 
would be sure 


> one 
men had 
to lose 
word 
**One thing that astonishes a European when he ar- 
it an American hotel 
washed, is to have romised back for the next day, 
‘ at the hour named to find it 
in his room in perfect condition. But in America you 
may trust any artisan as implicitly as you do the wash- 
No matter how perfect a man’s tools may 
be or how neat his workmanship, he will get no busi- 
f he falls into the re 


8 as soon as it appeared that his 
was not to be re 


led on, 


rives and gives his linen to be 


be it much or little, a1 


er-woman, 


guiar Europe an practice on 

What are the old countries to do to meet 
this formidable danger of American competi- 
tion? The study of the Continental Euro- 
pean press on this subject for the last six 
months has been full of interest. 

Not to dwell upon the various remedies, 
inappropriate or inadequate to the case, that 
have been proposed—protective tariff, im- 
provement of machinery, technical schools, 
patent laws, creation of new industries not 
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et liable to American competition—let 
vdvert to the to the main 
point of the look toward ad- 
character and effectiveness of 
the European workman. 


‘SO long 


IS 


se which 


come 
trouble, and 


vancing the 


as the aim of the artisan is to 


high for 
as the existing 


extort from his employer wages 


inferior work, and so long 
indifference regarding qu: 
to prevail, t s no hope for the 
revival of our manufactures. America has 
nothing to fear from such competition 
this.” Thus M. Bally, recommending that 
taken to bring the workman 


to a good understanding for the common ad- 


lity of work con- 


tinues here i 


measures be 


vantage. No one will doubt the importance 
of it—if practicable. The folly of the mobs 
that broke the spinning-jennies is not yet 


obsole 


a la- 
machine is looked upon by the 


on the continent of Europe ; 
bor-saving 
workman as a natural enemy. 
tant branch of industry 
ufacture 


An impor- 
the jewelry man- 
has been for years banished from 
of 
and exorbitant demands for wages. 


Switzerland In consequence 


frequent 
strikes 


One eminent manufacturer of watches in 


Geneva gave me as a reason for his aban- 


doning the business, the difficulty of getting 
honest work done by his own men. 


Finally, the measure gravely and 


stated 


most 
reasonably insisted on may thus be 
in the language of M. Bally: 


rnments to resist the demor- 


, and not to tolerate the invasion 


and wine shops that devour the 
rain the young 


, ia) 
ess and idl 


men systematically 
eness, and use every 
ind induce the lars 
These drinking 
> gnawing canker of our 
children lazy, spendthrift, and 

ied for their whole lit 


ustomers est 


liquor 


iccess can you expect in a business 
r, for instance, which has to be so 

man shall take the work from the 

another, and then pass it on to a third, in 

y and exact succession, when one of these keeps 
into Monday, and Tuesday is 
Wednesday, it 
1 for the same; Thursday, a 


8 Sunday lay over 


up with a headache; is another 
third man leaves 
y service; Friday, a fourth has an engage- 
ent with a lawyer to settle affairs with a creditor— 
t, when work is broken up by endless irregu- 

“The American works like a clock. 
and his tea don’t give him the headache. 


with brandy. 


lis soda-water 
He does not 
brutalize He is healthy and 
content 
urday afte 
the 


s pleasant and attractive. 
and devotes it to 


getting 
house an 

The things that “strike a stranger” among 
us give us an idea where the difterence lies 


between our country and And 


his. 
Ing-Man 
integrity and fidelity, his punctual and en- 
ergetic industry, and his domestic comfort— 
ought to put to shame and silence the croak- 
ing of silly, denationalized tourists who come 
back to America to complain of the over- 
worked condition of their countrymen, and 


as | 


| all quite like a story, I assure you. 


Sat- | 


such | 
descriptions as this of the American work- 
his high intelligence, his business | 


| to wish we could have more holidays, 
more light wines, and a more “ 


and 
genial” way 
of spending evenings in a beer garden, and 
especially that we could be emancipated 
from the austerity of the American Sabbatl 

and learn to spend the day in a 

fashion 


sensibli 
in excursions and picnics, with a 
ball in the evening. who has stu 
diously compared the working-men of th: 
New World and of the Old, it 


that among the causes which have contrib 


To one 


is obvious 
uted to that personal superiority of thi 
American which is making the manufact 
ers of all Europe tremble in view of his ay 
proaching competition, one of the very for 
most is that religious rest on one day 
seven which is the necessary condition of 
the most effective labor on the other six. 


A VISIT TO A COUNTRY-HOUSE 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
Mount PLEASANT, June 23. 
8 KATE,—J do not think Mount 
Pleasant is a very original name for 
country place either, but I’m rather sor 
you take that aggressive view of the nar 
It is plainly because you are not here. 
you were, you would own that there is 
least some propriety in it, for we are real 
on a little mount, and it certainly is very 
pleasant. 
I thought, the evening I came, that I had 
We drov 
up the long hill by a winding road, until 


If 


never seen a pleasanter place. 


we could look quite over the tree-tops, out 
on the ocean several miles away, and st 

above us was the house, with its g 
lawns, already brilliant with flaming hearts 
and All along t 
drives were little rustie nooks, damp and 
cool with trickling springs. Some were ot 
bark and moss, and looked so natural! b 

were not natural enough, I’ve since found 
out, to tempt snails and thousand-legged 
worms and other horrid things into them 
Then when we reached the house, it 


lo} 
Si 11 
I 


triangles of flowers. | 


was 
On the 
porch sat Mrs. Meredith and Charley, and 
two young ladies of the regulation blond 
and brunette type, each in white, and each 
wearing pink bows and ribbons as orna 
ments. (I noticed that, the moment I saw 
them, though I had an awful headache, and 


11 felt sure I would sooner or later find out 


the reason. I knew, though a blonde might 
warm up with pink in the winter, that, un 
less she had a reason for it, she would set 
her dark rivals wild with envy by looking 
entrancingly cool in watery green or cloudy 
blue in the summer. Ive heard too many 
conversations between you and Lina not to 
know that.) Sitting on a camp-stool neat 
by them, smoking lazily, was a handsom¢ 
fellow, who watched our progress with a 
pair of the bluest eyes I ever saw. There 
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were other people about, some patronizing 
the croquet ground, and others sitting un- 
der the trees. Now you must confess that 
this was a nice opening scene for my visit. 

Of course Mrs. Meredith and Charley came 
hurrving to meet me, and welcomed me so 

iurmly that I was quite indignant at you 
You'll regret it if you let those 
drag you off for the 


for saying, * 


common rich people 


ummer,” and wagging your head in that 
knowing way which aggravates me 
know you 


80, @S- 


pecially are more than 


when I 
half right. 
Well, that was only two days ago, to be 


sure; still Ido not yet regret coming. In- 


deed, I believe I am going to have a good 


time 
French paper; and though, I suppose, you 
would say, “Rather bambooish, isn’t it?” 
f you were to see it, you know J like bam- 
boo furniture, so I think 
fectly lovely. 

I have settled all of the people in my 
mind now, and know where they all come 
The two pink girls are Miss Dall 
and Miss Rogers. The gentleman who was 
smoking when I came is Mr. Mitchell. Then 
there is @ Yale student and Miss Harmon 
quite a girl) and Nellie Parker (an 
odious little wretch, just a year 
than I am, who last night brought confu- 
sion into the parlor by introducing one of 


trom. 


nice 
younger 


hose awful cards from which the ages of | 
nsuspecting persons can be told) and Hen- | 


ry Wells, to whom she is engaged. 
To-morrow we are to have a picnic, and 
the next evening a ride in a hay wagon. 
What is to be done after, [do not know, and 
I'd not tell you if I did, until I see how you 
take this much. 
I wish you would write to me at once, and 
| me how you are beginning your summer. 
Your affectionate sister, GERTIE. 


Home, June 25. 

DEAR GERTIE,—Your letter came only this 
evening at tea-time, and you see how prompt- 

I reply. 

I'll only write you a few words now, until 
I have begun my summer. You know the 
only decided trait in auntie’s character is 
indecision ; we have 
morning and evening boats ever since you 
left us last week. It would have been rath- 
er dull if aunt, Lina, Hattie, and I had not 
sat upon our strapped trunks down in the 
hall, and quarreled daily, in the most united 


wavered between 


sO 


and harmonious manner, over these unrea- | 


But I think we are 


really off to-morrow. 


sonable delays. now 


Ido hope you will have a good time. You | 
must forget all I said abont the Merediths. | 


I know it is a great relief to poor auntie to 
have only three girls instead of four on hand. 
So it is a good thing, after all, that you went. 


I have an exquisite room, all chintz and } 


my Troon) 1s per- 


605 
Yes, your visit did begin quite “like a 
story,” and J don’t see why something might 


not come of it. Indeed, I don’t see how sueh 


|a@ nice girl as you are can stay two months 


in a country-house (with a background of 
Mrs. Meredith, Charl y, and the * pink girls” 
to throw you into relief ) without something 
coming of it. My 
you (and Mr. Mitchell pe rhaps) bowing be 
the foot-lights at the close of the trag 
edy, comedy, or farce, whichever it proves. 
All I ask is, don’t let it be Cl Mer 
dith; for although I often snub you 
treat you badly, I really d 


ao 


mind’s eye already sees 


tore 


1 
ariey 

} 
ana 
love you, and 


the mere thought of ever being his 
quite a turn.” 
Affectionately, KATE. 
Don’t expect me to appreve of hay- 


They 


your 


wife gives me “ 


P.S. 


wagon rides, are hideous! One al- 


} Ways tears one’s dress or falls in getting out, 


and fells to the earth the awkward wretch 
Naturaily that makes 
him hate you; and poor but proud as we 


mended 


who is helping one. 
do not like to wear dresses, 
not 
So be careful of yours, my dear. 

I shall of your journal- 
istic letters und * 
and “ 


are, we 


and can afford to buy many new ones. 


look soon for one 


The “laters” evenings” 
miduights” are always so interesting! 


Mount PLEasant, June 30. 


DEAR KaAtTI£,—It little over a 


week since | came, 


Is Just a 
and oh, Katie, you never 
having. 
the ribbor 
Mr. Mitchell 
atter 
I mean the morn- 
and we stopped to rest in one of those 


saw such a lovely time as I am 

ve found the 
and bows. Yesterday morning 
and I walked down the drive just 
breakfast. 


out secret of 


It was lovely 
ing 
pretty little grottoes I told you about. I 
had on my 
Evenina. 

I must at finish that 
I vo to bed. You see, just 
as I got nicely started this morning, I heard 
Mr. Mitchell at the foot of the stairs eall- 
ing *“ Miss Gertie! Miss Gertie!’ I know, 
Kate, that you will think a week too short a 
time for him to call me Miss Gertie; 
ple can’t help getting well 
short time when they are 
Well, I went to the top of the stairs and ask- 
ed him what he wanted. He said, “ Oh, you 

you ?” Then he came part 
way up, and I sat down on the upper step, 


least 


It is late, but 


sentence before 


but peo- 
acquainted in a 
in the same house. 


are writing, are 


and he came and sat down on the one just 
I was still holding my pen, and he 
said I must have an interesting correspond- 
ent, to devote such a glorious morning to 
him. Then he took my pen, closed it, and 
put it into his vest pocket, saying I should 
not any with it until he 
chose to let me. So we sat on the cool stairs 
all morning. Miss Dall and Miss Rogers 
dragged their crisp white morning dresses 
up and down past us, getting ready, in the 


be low. 


waste more time 
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most ostentatious manner, for a morning 
I asked him, while they were in their 
if he didn’t think it would be better | 
for him to give me my pen and go with them, 
but he said, “No, thank you; it is much nicer 
here.” Sothey went off,smiling at me sweet- 
ly, but in their hearts longing to push me | 
down stairs, I know. 
I don’t 


about. 


walk. 


room, 


remember what all talked 
He looked at my rings, and told me 
a very interesting story about a moss-agate 


that he | 


we 


he wears—a handsome 
picked up when he was in the West. Then 
later he asked me whom I was writing to, 
and when I would not tell him, he begged 
to know the last word I wrote. 
which him 
tions as to the word which followed. 

And that 


break in 


very one 


I said * my,” 
launched into wildest specula- 
brings me back to the sudden 
letter. 
had on my pink cambrie, and while we were 
sitting on a great stone, he said, “ What a 
Pink is my favorite color.” 
So that must explain the secret of the rosy 
which Miss Dall and her | 
Good-night, I will finish this in the 


my I was guing to say I 


dress ! 


pretty 


Ties, etec., adorn 
friend. 
morning. 
Me rnin. 
We are just going for a drive, and I will 
hurry this into an envelope, and mail it 
while we are at the village. 
Hastily, but affectionately, GERTIE. 
Newport, July 3. 
Dear GERTIE,—And who are “ we,” pray 
tell? As the sublime Dundreary says, “ This 
is becoming monotonous.” But why don’t 
you describe this remarkable Mr. Mitchell? 
What is he like? 


clear idea of him. 


I can not form a very 
If he is conceited, don’t 
pink cambrie again. I don’t 
the Gertie. It] 


wear youl 


know about stair seene, 


speaks well for him that he has been out | 
on the plains ; it shows that he has some en- | 
ergy (I wonder if he went a la John Brent ?). 


But I must confess that I do not think it 
was very original in him to look at your 
rings—a great many young men have look- 
ed at mine. Still he may not be stupid. 
You are getting old enough now to know a 
stupid fellow when you see him. How old | 
is he, and what object or aim has he in 
life? 

Iam having a gay time, but it is too un- 
mercifully warm to try to tell you about it. | 
Lovingly, KATE. 


Mount PLEASANT, July 20. 
Dear KaTE,—I have been so busy that 
I’ve actually not had a moment in which to 
write, and your letter now lies before me 
dated seventeen long—or short—days ago. 
The day it came, I was the only one to 
receive a letter, and as I sat on the porch | 
reading it, Mr. Mitchell came along and said |} 
he thought I ought to divide, as he had 


| low any profession, as he is rich enough 


| Miss Dall, the blonde, has put on blue. 


| trees, 
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could read only these two lines, “ How old 
is he, and what object or aim has he in life ?” 
He laughed, and said to tell you that by 
Miss Nellie’s card he was just thirty-tiv: 
but that for the present he did not mean to 
tell his object or aim in life. 

I can describe him to you, Katie, but n 
very well. He is tall and handsome, has 
dark waving hair, which he parts in th 
middle, dresses nicely, wears black neck- 
ties, and is rather lazy. 

About the plains, I am afraid he crossed 
them in a parlor-car, and because he had 
nothing else to do. He does not seem very 
very happy all the time; indeed, there a1 
times when he seems even sad. He reads 
beautifully, has published a volume of th 
loveliest poems—-for private circulation 
and when he is at home writes a good dea 
for one of the city dailies. He does not fol- 


live without one. Tonee asked him why | 


| did not, and he replied that he did not like 


to feel tied to any thin 


Oo 


£; 80 I suppose you 


} will think him frivolous. 


There are two or three new people her 
Miss 
Rogers and Charley are devoted to each 
other, so Mr. Mitchell has no one but me. 


| Katie, you know it is nice to have some 
}one devote himself entirely to you, and 

}is rather flattering, too, to have some one 
|}make a study of your character, and sur- 


prise you by telling you of traits you pos 
sess that even your own sister never discoy 
ered, but which you yourself always kn¢ 
existed. 

Now, Katie, you are not for a moment t 
think I am in love. 


I only write so much 
about him that you may see what kind of a 
man he is. 
Midn , 
The-tea bell rang, and I had to go. Afte1 
tea Mr. Mitchell and I went for a walk, and 
when we came back we sat on the porch, 


talking. Every one else was in the parlor, 


| and we could hear the babble of tongues, the 
| shuffling of cards, and the continual runs 


and trills under Miss Nellie’s fingers, so Mr. 
Mitchell carried our chairs out under the 
I suppose it is the easiest thing in 
the world for two people to fall into a sen- 


| timental mood, if they happen to be sitting 


under the trees on a perfect summer night, 


| with nothing in the wide world to do but 


realize the soft warm shadows around them, 


}and watch the sad moon through the leaves 


as it sails through the fleecy sky, and talk 


idly of whatever suggests itself. At all 


|events, we became sentimental. 


He began by saying, “ How much more 
appropriate it seems for you to be out here 
in the moonlight than in that sultry parlor 
playing ecards!” You see, Katie, he always 
has a way of making me the prominent feat- 
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ure of every conversation, which is oddly 
And then he 
nt on to say that he envied me being so 


flattering and embarrassing. 


voung and innocent and inexperienced, and 
» made me talk to him. I ran on telling 
all of my foolish, childish ideas of life 
which you have always condemn- 
and every thing. laughed 
ne and sighed at others, and finally 

| not say any thing, but just took my 

d, and held it quite solemnly. 

N¢ 


d love 


1, Katte le 


iw I suppose it is very foolish to write 

of this to you, but Pll tell it as soon as I 
you, so I might just as well write it, for 
yw youll want to hear. 

After a while I asked him why he was so 

he did not talk to me. He re- 

have half a mind to answer the 


why 
Ea 
stion which your saucy sister asked, and 
you what my aim in life has been since 
3ut I do not know that you 
to hear.” I told him that I 
not do worse than laugh at him, and 
it would only be treating him as he de- 
rved, since he had often laughed at me. 
fe said, * Don’t laugh at me; I could stand 
thing but that.” So I promised I would 
‘You kind little creature,” he answer- 

‘I know you would not. Ah, Gertie, 

it a dear little loving wife you'll make 
some happy fellow! If only Imight be he!’ 


met you. 


lL care 


And oh, Katie, was there ever any thing so | 


dreadful ? 


| Charley came right 


just as he said this, Miss Dall 
up to where 
sitting, and she cried out, “* How senti- 


tal you two do look! 


we 


Don’t you know, 
dear Miss Gertie, that you are courting 
unption, sitting out here in the dew?” 
in spite of her concern at my impru- 

‘+, she very willingly took Mr. Mitchell’s 

, and talked to him and Charley for 

y an hour, until I said I was tired and 

igin. Then she sprang up, and said she 
going too, and we all four entered the 
I only saw Mr. Mitchell a 
moment alone in the hall, and he whispered 
he said good-night, “ How cruel you all 


use together. 


Katie, you know I could not help know- 
xy what he was going to say, and I’ve sat 
for the last two hours thinking it 

ll over, and I’m so happy that sl 
of the question. 


up here 
eep is out 
I’ve never half told you 
it a splendid, noble fellow he is, because, 
til this evening, I never felt sure he loved 
me, and I did not want you to think me a 
goose, going into raptures over some one 
who did not care for me. But, Katie, he is 
st simply perfect. Ah, if only you knew 
m ! 


wh 


I can scarcely wait until morning comes, 

so he can finish telling me what he began. 
Well, good-night. 

myself sleepy. 


I've actually written 

Before you get this, I sup- 

pose Pll be the happiest girl in the world. 
Your loving sister, GERTIE. 


SE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


607 


> 


Newrort, Ju 
DrarR GERTIE,—I do not think Lever read 
a more aggravating, a more tantalizing, let- 
ter. What possessed you to send it in that 
half-finished state? Why didn’t you keep 
it a day or two longer, so you might have 
told all? 
How can you endure Miss Dall after she 
has treated you so? 


It was clearly malice. 


She knew very well what she was doing. I 
only hope J will come across her some day. 
You poor little But I needn't 
pity you, for I suppose by this time you are 
“the happiest girl in the world,” and will 
be 
young lady by the time I see you. 
not that I 
than send 


innocent! 


taking on the grand airs of an engaged 
I really 
know any thing 
to and 
wouder what kind of an engagement ring 
Mr. Mitchell will give you. 

Write to me at once. [have not yet told 
aunt and the cousins, for I am waiting to 
subdue them with the « omplete story. Lina 
has been pluming herself so over a conquest 


do can write 


more you my blessing, 


she has made, and it will be such fun if you 
are married ahead of her. 

I hope you remember that I said I felt 
sure something would come of your visit. 
I am jubilant over your success and my pro- 
phetie spirit, and would express myself more 
enthusiastically if it were not so late and so 
warm. Good-by. KATE. 


Mount PLEaAsant, July 22. 


Can’t you get me away? 
Let us go to the 
mountains for the rest of the summer. Do 
think of some plan, for I can not stay here. 

Oh, if only I had not sent that last letter! 
It is bad enough for me to know it; but to 
think I have told you too! Burn it until 
not an atom remains, and scatter the ashes 
Now that I have told you a part, Ill tell 
you all. 

The next morning when I went down to 
breakfast every body was at the table. He 
was there, and said good-morning in such a 


DEAREST KATIE, 
Do make some excuse. 


cool, unconcerned way, and I was so nervous 
and embarrassed that I conld hardly speak 
to any Mrs. Meredith insisted that I 
looked pale; feared I had taken cold; and 
said she would not 


one, 


under 
said I 
well, and, as soon as I could, got away from 
them all and went out upon the porch. In 
a moment he came to me, with my hat in his 
hand, and said that a walk would bring back 
We wandered 
off to the wood, every moment thinking he 
would resume the conversation of the even- 
ing before, but he did not. 
well into the woods, he found a mossy log 
for us to sit upon, and, Katie, he talked of 
every thing but the one subject, and he final- 
ly took a volume of poems from his pocket, 
and read from them until it was time for 


allow me to sit 


the trees another evening. I was 


my color; and so we started. 


When we were 





Inn I felt as if I had been dream- 

is perfectly bewildered. After 
vent to my room, and staid there 
the d 

In the evening 
light drive; but 
Mitchell sent me 


vying 


the resi of Ly. 


all 
before 


they went for a moon- 
started, Mr. 


ld roses and 


they 

a bunch of wi 
he was sorry I had a headache, 
ing me to be well and charming as 
ever in the 


and 


morning. I prepared to be * well 
by lying half the 
to think it all out. I could 
thing of it. He had said a 


charming” awake 
, trying 
any 

tl 

wanted me to understand but 
d, last of all, he had said what 
and then, though we had been 


} 
Lan’ 


In one Vays, an 
I told you; 
alone 

to have him 
knew he oug 


for hours, and I had longed 
the few words which I 
ht to have spoke n, he had been 


le! 


} 
speak 


silent. 

Then I thoug 
how waited for encouragement, and that he 
might have thought I did not 


speak. This was such a relief that I 


aslec | , glad for an excuse to feel an- 
gry with myself instead of with him. 

I got up well and happy this morning 
how ago it and when I went 


I wore some of the sweet wild 


pat once 


long seems! 
down stairs, 
roses, and the fragrance from them seemed 
to re 
ly Mr. Mit 


» Stairs, 


assure me. Every body, and especial- 
at the foot of 


was glad to see me, and the day 


hell, who met me 
the 
passed off pleasantly enough. 

Just after he 
to take a drive with him, and after accept- 


sunset came and asked me 
ing acarriage load of wraps from Mrs. Mere- 
dith, we started. Katie, 1 never can tell you 
what my were started 
that and much 
you what they were when we returned. 


feelings when 


we 


upon drive, less can I 


To-day I am eighteen, you know, and as | 


cdlrove 
he 
ginning | 
will be? Ah, little 
havea in it!” 

I did not answer; I could not, you know. 
How could I? 
him a place in my life; how could I offer him 
? I thought of all hun- 
dred other things as we drove along in si 


lene ce. 


we along I told him so. “ Only eight- 
* Your life is just be- 
what kind of a life it 


Gertie, if only I could 


een!” exclaimed. 


wonder 


} 
»] 


niace 
piace 


He had not asked me to give 


on these and a 
He was the first to speak finally, and 
then resumed, as if he, too, had been think- 
ing: “ Well, Gertie, I can only hope it will 
be life, and—that you will allow 
me always to be your friend.” Then, without 
the horse 
talk of the view, which the 


a happy 
Waiting for checked 
he pA 


moonlight 


a reply, he 


to 


and an 
made almost as plain 
We were on a hill overlooking the sea. 


what did I « 


as day. 
But 


are for the effect of the moon 


upon the sail of a little pleasure-boat, or the 
Oh, Katie, 
I'll remember that scene to my dying day. 


} 


gilding of the water in its wake ? 
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nes during the month that I 


bow 
ht that perhaps he had some- | 


want him to} 


fell | 


}and I shall never be glad or happy aga 


tell | 


It was marvelously beautiful, but its peace 
fulness made it hateful to me. 
What queer creatures girls are! Wh 
he was talking, I was remembering some o{ 
the experiences you girls had known of 
of men making women believe they loy, 
them, and then, when they had gained thy 
love, turning away and laughing at thi 
L knew then that I was one of these victir 
but I determined that he should not h 
the satisfaction of laughing at me, so | 
gan to talk and laugh gayly enough; | 

oh, how wretched I was! 

Soon I asked him to drive-back. On t] 
way I know I said all kinds of foolish, re« 
less things, for I did most of the talking 
being strangely silent. I suppose he w 
disappointed that I should be so indifferent 
to him. 


h 


As he helped me out, something of 
his old manner returned, and he made : 

before offering me his 
something about every child being allowed 


hand, saying 
to be a queen upon her birthday, and that 
he hoped each year would find me as much 
beloved What mockery! As | 
sprang to the ground I answered, “Oh, don’t 
talk of love! You are very sentimental to 
night; the moonlight must have intoxicate: 
you.” You will despise me, Katie, I know 
you will, when I tell you I regretted thes 


as now. 


words as soon as they were uttered, he tum 


ed so white and looked as if I had stn 
him. He did not reply, and I have the 
fort of knowing that he thinks I do not car 


| for him. 


Send for me at once. I can not endure a 


other day here, I am so very, very unhapp 
I had thought him so good and noble ; 
now— Come or send soon. GERTU 


Newport, J 24 
My poor GERTIE,—You may look for 
next week. I can not get away any soone1 
Endure the days as well as you ean, and 
keep out of his way. I can’t write any th 


to comfort you, if it is all as you think. But 


| are you sure you have not made a mistake 


You may have misunderstood him, though 
hardly. All I ean say is, keep your self-r 
spect, even if you do break your heart. That 
is, your heart won’t break; it will only ach 
fearfully, and make you wish you were dead 
Perhaps it would be better if you were, fol 
irl with such a bitter experience at eight 
een is not likely to be a very sweet pers 
ten years later. But we'll talk it all over 
when we meet. I dare say you've do! 
right. Your loving sister, 


a 


KATE. 
P.S.—I’m awfully disappointed, too. No 
Lina will be too uppish for any good at all 
Mount Pieasant, Jily 24. 
My pEAR Katir,—Oh, these midnight 


epistles! I’m almost afraid to write this 
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lest, as soon as it is gone, I should tear 


one, 


my hair and wail with regret, just as I've} 


done after sending the last two. 

To-day you'll get my letter of two days 
ago. It will throw you into a rage, and 
this will arrive forty-eight hours later, to 

it. J hope. I feel, after doing so 

nh mis¢ hie f and making people I love so 
hed, that ’m not worthy to write them 

But 
I was too miserable to know I was 


tter or speak to them any more. 


1 
| 
ed 


a blind, stupid creature breaking | 


else’s heart as well as my own. 
u are not too much disgusted with 
might try to tell you why I write this 
Don’t read it if you have too great 
ontempt for me. 
Let -where did I leave off? Oh 
just after that terrible drive. Well, 
»next day I did not go down until nearly 


me see 


oon, and there was no one to be seen, as | 


body had gone for an impromptu pic- 
arranged at breakfast. It was quite 
when they returned, and I only saw 
itchell We all 
just as if nothing perfectly awful 
ippened, until he lit a cigar and went 
I to after, I 
good-night and ran up to my room, 
m the window of which I could see him 
king about the garden. I watched him 
til he went in, and although I hated my- 
for doing so, it was still a comfort, and 
When he disap- 
ired, I went miserably to bed, but not to 


before all the others. 


if garden smoke. Soon 


1c 


lid not feel so desolate. 


What we have done all day is not worth 
tir He was away with Charley Mere- 
until evening. After tea, I was sitting 
listening to him and 
me of the others talking outside. 
tly he left then 
ind down on the terrace. 
ndow | 


an window 


Ope nh 


As he passed the 

ie saw me and stopped. I don’t 

nk he wanted to talk to me, but I sup- 

se ] 

tertaining me. The same feeling, I fancy, 
ompted him to ask me, rather stiftly, if I 

would like to go into the garden. 


N 


Now, Katie, foolish as I know it was, I 


iad | 
remembering how rude my last words to 


| 
i 


the first opportunity I had, I would say 
mething to efface them. So, although I 
t he 


ly wish me to walk with him, I said I would 


x0, knowing it was probably my only chance 


to speak to him. 


It was very difficult to begin, as he was | 


» indifferent and quiet. But I was not go- 
ing to give up my intentions, all the more 
because I felt that he put on that lofty air 
to show me he had a contempt for me. 

Now I don’t ask you to respect me for the 
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| have I done? 


i sat down too. 


Pres- | 
1, and began walking up} 


1¢ felt obliged to, as no one else was | 


ven adding to my miserable feelings | 


iad been, and I had determined that, | 


was angry with me, and did not real- | 


way in which I conducted the conver- | 


609 


| sation. I know you'll think me very weak; 
but I’m so happy and so glad I persisted in 
opening it! 

At last I said I was going home. His 
only reply was, “Indeed! Ithonght you wer 


to stay some time longer.” This sounded so 


very disagreeable that my humility fled, and 
I said, angrily, “I do not tell you because |] 
| think you care whether I go or stay.” Hi 
looked at me, and asked, as indifferently as 
ever, “Why should I You 
wish me to.” Then I did not know what to 
say next, and I felt so baffled. Indeed, I did 
not dare speak again, lest he’d see how neat 
to crying I was. I suppose he did see, for 
he added, in a friendlier tone, “ Well, I hope 
part I replied, “I hope 
I feel as if you think I was very rud 
the other evening. I want to tell you why 
I said I had to stop there, for I sudden- 
ly remembered that I couldn’t tell him; be- 
sides, he interrupted me with, “ Oh, never 
mind; you ladies usually make these mat- 
ters worse when you try to mend them. I 
was foolish to care for your words ; 


care do not 


we friends ?” 


so 


too. 


you are 
a mere child, compared with my years.” 

As soon as he called me a child, I acted 
I knew I would ery in another 
moment, and so turned quickly to go into 
the house, saying, ‘‘ Haven’t you been cruel 
enough already, without saying that?” He 
caught my arm. “What do you mean by 
saying I have been cruel, Gertie? What 


») 


like one. 


I sat down upon a bench near by, and he 
I was crying in good earnest 
now, but I answered well could: 
“You know what you have done; you 
know you have made me perfectly wretched 
You have pretended to care for me 
you did not—when you were just making 
fun of me.” He seemed quite stunned, but 
said, “I do not understand you at all. Do 
| tell me what you mean. I too have been 
‘perfectly wretched’ because you gave 
so clearly to understand that you cared 
nothing for me. You have remained coldly 
silent upon two occasions when I tried to 


as as I 


when 


| speak to you of something I longed to have 


you hear. I did not blame you for that, 
for I thought you a candid, honest little 
| girl, and if you did not love me, I did not 
wish to make you hear. I was foolish to 
think you could love me. But when you 
| openly sneered at what you called my senti- 
ment, I then saw that, young as you were, 
you had learned to play most skillfully with 
a man’s best feelings I could not stand 
|another word, and I cried ont, “Oh, how 
could you think so mean a thing of me? 
How could you doubt me? Didn't 
know all the time that I loved you? 
could I help loving you ?” 

And ob, Katie, we were so perfectly hap- 
py after that storm! We sat and talked 
a long time, and could searcely forgive our- 


you 


How 
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or making each other so unhappy. | ferred to I found in the issue of the \ 
about all there is to tell. Don’t} Yorker for January 19, 1839, and in that { 
plans on my account, for|the week following. They are now pr 
illing to stay. sented : ; 
itchell goes to Newport next week, THE DIVER. 
see aunt. I know you'll all A BALLAD—FROM THE GERMAN OI 
ectly splendid. He is such a “Now who will venture—knight or pag 
ee cca ; ' as | To plunge in the abyss, 
ing, and I'm é0 happy Good-night. And teks the roaring whirlpool’s rage ? 
This golden prize be his 
You see something has come of my Who brings to me again the beaker: 
after all. Thus I reward the daring seeker.” 


Your loving sister, GERTIE. 


The monarch speaks, and downward tl! 
The beaker in the waves; 
tr moan 1" tare VAT : ’ 
WAIFS FROM MOTLEY’S PEN. The billows o’er it darkly close, 
. : . ¥ And thunder through their cay 
] SHOULD like to have you publish in | “Who of ye all, I ask again, 
the New HWorld two translations from Has the heart the golden prize to gair 
he German, which you printed somewhere ; : , 
the Ger Biggest dy I L si ‘ he ee 3ut the knights and pages silently 
between 1837 and 1840 in the New Yorker. The monarch’s voice have heard: 
is called ‘The Diver, from Schiller; They gaze below on the boiling sea, 
other, a ‘Wine Song,’ from Heinrich v. And reck not the royal word; 
And thrice the monarch loudly cries, 


rdinge 1 Novalis as > 
n, by Novalis. I ask you to do “Has none the heart to win the prize” 


t 
I 


his because I have literally no copy of 
them; I can’t get any.” 


But all is silent—all is still; 

, } When lo! a youthful page 
In looking over some old papers which] Obeys the monarch’s royal will, 

had lain I know not how many years in an | And dares the torrent’s rage. 

. nae D1) a novtiaw a ‘s : sooth 
out-of-the-way garret corner, I found the Full MARY. WAETO! and lady, in th, 
‘ ‘ : : : : Gazed, full of wonder, upon the youth. 
letter from which the foregoing extract is | se ts 
taken, written by Mr. John Lothrop Motley He steps to the precipice’s brink, 

4] \ .D “ae : Sel, And looks on the torrent below; 
to my father, . tr ark Benjamin, then editor} Ana he sees from forth the awful sink 
of the New World. With the hope of discoy- The vortex its billows throw. 
ering these early productions of Mr. Motley’s | While, with a roar like distant thunde 

: . +4. \,,.| The struggling waves are rent asunder. 
Muse for at the time of their writing he | The struggling war pieftba x 
must have been under twenty-six years of | And the billows howl, and roar, ¢ 
: y As when waters with fire unite; 
And to heaven, from the dark abyss, 
Mounts the foam, all sparkling white; 


age—and at the same time conjecturing 
that his kinship to Mr. Benjamin would 
naturally lead him to seek the friendly col-| And it seems, in the terrible commotion, 
umns of the New World as a medium for pub-| 8 if the ocean gave birth to an ocean. 
lishing other compositions, I undertook a| But see! 
. p lack “ony he s > £on1 

protracted and careful search through the _And black through the snowy foam, 
1a > an, Sa caserns all canter esas Sky lear Behold in the rock a yawning rent, 

files of that journal and t IG LVEW SOTKer, Deep, dark as a demon’s home; 
which I fortunately have in my library.| And through the hideous tunnel, behold! 
My object, it is hardly necessary to state, The glistening billows are downward rolled 


for a moment the storm is sj} 


was to save from oblivion these stray waifs} Now quick, ere the surge returns, the youth 
from the pen of the future historian, and, | A hasty prayer doth pray, 
through their present republication, to leave | A®4 horror bursts from every mouth, 
| For the whirlpool hath borne him awa 

| And over the desperate swimmer’s head 
rapher. The fact that Mr. Motley did not | The waters murmur, hoarse and dread, 
sign the poems above alluded to, renders it | "Tis death-like still above, around, 
possible that many were passed over by me | 3ut below howls the torrent fell; 

, i Mie: ania ‘no accents faintly sound 
vithout recognition. Indeed, I encountered While trembling accents faintly sound, 
several the style of which bore a marked | 


them in available form for the coming biog- 


* Adventurous spirit, farewell !” 
‘ “ : The thundering surge appalls the sense, 
similarity to his; but I hesitate in forming] Ags they wait in shuddering suspense. 
any definite con AUSION regarding them, pre-| And if below your crown you'd fling, 
ferring to leave their consideration to the And say, ‘* Be his the meed, 
judgment of the many intimate literary Who wins, to wear it and be king,” 
3 ph : = | Tharcta e the prize would heed. 
friends of Mr. Motley, whose opinion in the | ,, There's none the prize would heed 
Fa : _| The secrets of yon awful cell 
matter I deem more trustworthy than my} yo living human tongue shall tell. 
own. will suffice, ‘refore, state here ‘ 
wn It will que there fore, to state here Full many a ship that surge has cast 
merely that such compositions exist, and that | Below to a dismal grave, 
they are chie fly to be found in the files of the And many a shatte red keel and mast 
New World for the years 1841, 1842, and 15843. Float on that greedy wave, 
] ' While far along the sounding shore, 
he ssive \ . al . ‘ar : — on, . 

Phe missive —- d above be seh no date ; List to the rising tempest’s roar. 
but this is easily supplied, as its contents ‘ 
: And the billows howl, and roar, and hiss, 
. - . : < As when waters with fire unite; 
after the defeat of Henry Clay in the Presi-| ana to heaven, from the dark abyss, 
dential gn of 1844. The poems re- | Mounts the foam, all sparkling white ; 


show it to have been written immediately 
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a roar like distant thunder, 1 ¢ tow 
again are rent asunder. | e | ig below, 
irough the darkness, sudde 
something swan-like white: 
glancing neck they see, 
the whirlpool’s might: 
i !—and with joyful eyes 
ars on high the golden prize! 


s in triumph through the ring, 
lowly bends the knee. 4 WINE SONG. 
» his lovely daughter then speaks the | o | 


All 

“Now fill the cup for me! 80 LISS i 
ills it with sparkling wine to the brink n verdant h 
nd the monarch loudly bids him drink. Who bring 


s the god is born 

rs to us the joys of t 

- aimed: “Joy! joy to thoec To whom, upon his nat ul morn, 

Who breathe in the rosy light t Fhe sun his warmest beam 
fearful things yon depths disclose germ of pleas 

To him who tempts their might. 

, woe to those who rashly dare 


womb is 
dark and mystic veil to tear! 


rent bore me lightning-swift 


its foaming waves away; 
whirlpool rushed from the yawning ; 
tending for the prey. any ul dream of mirth. 
n, downward I was madly hurled, } , 
ie raging vortex dizzily whirled. > approa iis mystic dwel 
‘Yet God had not His aid withheld: impatient strength he 
He had heard my hasty prayer, An i youthful 


1 ju 


¢ rock my eyes beheld, fa band and fetter prou 
And I grasped impatient there; . . itch o’er 
he rock where ge I clu ; ad bet ver near; 
upon the coral hung. j ‘ h before 
r me opened, dark and 
rrible chasm’s jaw; 
ir was bound in eternal sleep, 


» bands no more infold 
But the eye with horror saw He opens wid i 
dragon monster’s hideous brood And when no guards withh 

reeping beneath the flood. To meet his minions forth he flies. 


y eyes; 


smal crowd through the waters green | Forth from hi radle’s dim recesses 
ng senses mark: In crystal id Id him move; 
r roach, and the haberdine, And lo! within ‘ight he presses 
, and the ghastly shark ; The full-blo ose pe and k 
oped his jaws with threatening motion, 
it foul hyena of the ocean. His gay apostles, then surroundins 
And awful aon ghts my soul oppressed, Their god, their j cund mirth express, 
Which bitterly did groan, And loud a thousand tongues resoundi 
gece z Swell the glad hymn of thankfulness. 
» be the only feel ig breast | . 
Mi 


1 those dreadful things alone; | In rays of raptur rightly beaming 
from the sound of the human tongue The life of life behold him send; 
‘ly rock where entranced I clung. And from his cup, with nectar streaming, 
ly shark toward me moved, Quaffs deep! t 
ia eedy rehalia rolled - a * . 
d in gre ay eyebali rolled ; As sp rit of the wes, 
the hideous fish my saviour proved, T| 3 ; 
7 . he poet’s cause he hallows 
‘or I loose rs ry seated 
-_ I loo ~~ slippery Symi Who still, in vis a and 
nd > torre re me ft away : 
ind the torrent tore me swift away , Acknowledges tl posed debt. 
bore me again to the light of day.” 


A boo ( im the god presented: 
en full of L wondet stood the king, A T vaselt 2 eg ay ; { ieton rs ms 
‘The cup is thine! See ee ticwets ey cence 
| 1! Serta : “) And that his right be ne’er prevented 
it behok ee B anity ring, He thus I 
The costliest that is mine; | ae 
to your meed thie gem I throw, ‘“ : 
e more you descend to the caverns below. ; A dram: tic sketch entitled, lue-beard : 
; ea a Story in Five Acts, prac Bi from the 
the princess to the monarch came, f son ’ 
And prayed, with tearful eyes, German (of Tieck) by J. L. Motley,” appears 
, father! enough of the fearful game— in the New World of December 19, 1840. One 
He has gallantly won the prize ; poem occurs in the play as follows: 
But if still a desperate feat you need, . 
Let a knight surpass a page’ 


> proclaims. 


s deed.” SONG. 

But the monarch suddenly seized the cup 
And flung it again in the sea: 

‘Now bring me once more that beaker up, 
My trustiest knight thou'lt be; 

And the lovely princess at your side 


Shall clasp you to-night as your blushing brid 


Hark! how the forest 
Like winter is sighing 
Forth from its branche 
Love’s visions are fly 
And over the meadows 
> cloud shadows, 
His words the page’s soul inspire, 
As he looks on the lovely maid ; * Alluding to the noxious exhalations of w 
His eyes are flashing with noble fire— fermentation, during which y 
Her glance has his toil repaid; i the . 


rocess it is in 
: inclosed ir 


Re ee es 
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| Round broken shaft and mouldering t 
id desecrated shrine 
ld goat bounds, the wild rose 
gs the clustering vine; 
k that loit 


anherd } 
d on yonder roc 


r she 
g pherd 
} 


88 summer hours employ 


ghing nymphs was taught 
ile Pan rehearsed the artless 
With tenderest music fraught ; 
Ay, and the pastoral Muse inspi 
Upon these flowery plains 
Theocritus, the silver-lyred, 
With sweeter, loftier strains. 


I stood on Acradina’s height 
Vhose marble heart supplied 
he bulwarks, hewn with matchless n 
Of Syracuse’s pride; 4 
Where Dionysius built his 
And, crouching, crept to 


cave, 
hear 
unconscions curses of his slave 
Poured in the ‘tyrant’s ear ;’ 
prison where the Athenians wept, 
And hapless Nicias fell- 
itrons now and flowers enty 
friar’s quiet cell; 
ss . 7 » fragrant garden there is warm, 
Here is a sonnet translated for the Neu he lizard basking lies, 


h of Calderon de la And, mocking desolation, sv 


, Which constitutes the he painted butterflies. 


yarm 


[ feel warranted in I stood on Acradina’s height, 
f excluding from this And, spread for miles around, 
1] com) sitions which can |} 7 a ulptured ar + eigen eae ae 
ith weeds and ivy crowned. 
-| Brightly those scattered marbles gl 
and dated from Cam- | In wild profusion strown ; 
The city’s whitening bones they se 


l ly be identified as Mr. Motl 
ned “M.,” 


To bleach and moulder thrown. 
I gazed along the purple sea, 

O’er Lestrygonia’s plain, 
Whence sprang, of old, spontanes 
arms reposit The tall and bearded grain, 


| 
And nourished giants—prondly swe 


ir buds u 


at even-tide. 
Those plains, those corn fields w 
Do Titans still the harvest reap ? 


Go ask yon toiling slave! 


> snow, and ¢ " 
ky adorning, 
Brightly in yonder azure sky 
Old Etna lifts his head, 
round whose glittering shoulders 
Dark vapors wildly spread. 
Say, rises still that ceaseless smoke 
Old Vulcan’s fires above, 
Where Cyclops forged, with sturdy 
The thunder-bolts of Jove? 
» original poem of Mr. Motley’s has | Mark where the gloomy King of H 
rded my quest. It is entitled Descended with his bride ; 
| By Cyine her girdle fell, 
‘Yon reedy fountain’s side, 
Where Proserpine descended, still 
The crystal water flows, 
Though sullied now, that sister rill 
Where Arethusa rose. 
Ay, while I gaze, eternal Greece! 
Thy sunny fables throng 
Around me, like the swarming bees 
Green Hybla’s mount along— 
By Enna’s plain, by Hybla’s mount, 
By yon olian isles, 
sy storied cliff, by fabled fount, 
Still, still thy genius smiles. 


LINES WRITTEN AT SYRACUSE 


Alas! how idle to recall 
right myths forever fled, 
f When real urns lie shattered all 
ntless odors still. Where slept the mighty dead! 
Spurn Fancy’s wing for History’s pen, 
1 up yon glorious host— 
Not demi-gods, but godlike men— 
Invoke Timoleon’s ghost! 
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» starry Science weey 


} 


br 


8 
8, 
he that hide 
" 


» tomb where Arch 


1 her pride. 


medes sleeps, 
im an 
' 


! the 


fate 


pir 
a d 
less queen to pine. 

ity lured the B 
eres flings her horn, 
ich scattered plenty, in the 


espot’s sceptred § 


ourbon 


in her child to mourn. 
] 1 lies thy 
; fertile plains; 

no n 


9 


t 


shore 
ite shore, 


pire 
n yon buried Titan rears 
ast and peerless form, 
tna crushed, ten thousand yea 
rough earthquake, fire, and storn 
| man, arising in his strength, 
t and proudly stand, 
ning the tyrant’s weight 
ie Titan of the land! 


th 
My 


t leng 


a 
| 

In many of the biographical sketches of 
Mr. Motley which have come under my no- 
e since his decease, it is stated that his 
rst essay in novel-writing (Vorton’s Hope ; 
he Memoirs of a Provincial) met with lit- 

or , and that the author him- 
self, in after years, condemned the book. At 
the risk of being charged with a digression 
for Lintended to string together but a few 
ithered flowers of forgotten poesy—I ven- 
re to quote a notice of the work which 
ight well cause its writer to wait many 
ears before meditating literary infanticide. 
[he reviewer is Theodore Hook, and in the 
Veo M 
inliness and a concentration in the au- 


no success 


ont 


hly Magazine he says: “There is a 


or’s style that at once evinces his power; | 


d he possesses, in an eminent degree, that 
ost rare and difficult art in story-telling 
t knowing where to stop. He never 
unches out into digressions, nor wearies 


the reader with unnecessary remarks and ex- | 


planations. His meaning is at once stamped 

ar and finished, and requires no after- 

iching to render it more complete.” How 
wellthe critic describes, thus concisely, some 
prominent characteristics of Mr. Motley’s 
ater writings I need not more than suggest. 
But just then the author himself seems to 
have been buoyed up by no very sanguine 

ticipations of future success. Despite the 
tering dicta of the critics, he says, thinly 
veiling his own personality under that of 
his hero, who, by-the-way, had resolved upon 
being a great historian and poet, “ Alas! for 


ul 


are all disappointments. They are bright 
and beautiful, but they fade. They glitter 
brightly enough to deceive the wisest and 
most cautious, and we garner them up in 
the most secret caskets of our hearts; but 
are they not like the coins which the Dervise 
gave the merchant in the story? When we 
look for them the next morning, do we not 


find them withered leaves ?” 


I began with a paragraph from the yellow | 


1e golden imaginations of our youth! They | 


{OTLEY’S PEN. 


| old letter before me. h 


| 
| other one, peculiarly and amusingly 


Let me close with an 


appli- 
able to the present px riod, when the reek- 
ing atmosphere of a tense political struggle 
i still lingers about us. There is a good deal 
of honest indignation expressed, a too-hasty 
conclusion drawn; but there is much quiet 
| fun in the writer’s wholesale strictures on 


the politicians, and few will be able to re- 


| press a smile over the 


| 


modest politieal ca- 
reer which the future m 


| once saw opening before him. After speaking 


inister to St. James 


of James K. Polk’s election, he continues: 
| 
lthe outrageous frauds, the Polk and tarifi 
lery in Pennsylvania, Polk and free trade 
a) 


‘And the way in which it has been done 


| Carolina, and, more atrocious than the 
| infernal lies about Clay’s private character, 
| whic h is really admirable, and which has 
| been so slandered that it has been, instead 
lof a powerful recommendation, almost his 
| great st all these things taken 
| together, I think must disgust any man with 
| popular institutions, and with the very dirty 
politics which are their result. All 
things must, in short, to use the energetic 
| language of the ‘ Bal 
| tisement, ‘bring every generous-thinking 
youth to that heavy, sinking gloom wl 
not even the loss of property can produce, 
| but only the loss of hair, which brings a 
| premature decay, causing many 
from being uncovered, and even to shun so- 
| ciety to avoid the jests and sneers of their 
jacquaintances. The of their 
| lives is consequently spent in retirement.’ 
“ Before dropping the subject, and to show 
| the perfect purity of my motives, I will only 
| add that I am not at all anxious about the 
legislation under the new government. I 
| desired the election of Clay as a moral tri- 


obstacle 


these 


m of Columbia’ adver- 


1i¢ h 


| 
| 
| 
} 


to shrink 


remainder 


| umph, and because the administration of the 
|country, at this moment of ten thousand 
| times more importance than its legislation, 
| would have been placed in pure, strong, and 
| determined hands. It is now in the hands 
lof the lowest of the low. The administra- 
ition of Polk will be even worse and more 
|low-lived than that of Tyler. That seems 
impossible now, but I believe every body 
| will agree to it before it is over. As to the 
| tariff, l am not afraid of them. As to Texas, 
lif it be annexed, the result will inevitably 
| be a separation of the Free States from the 
|Slave States—a dissolution of the Union, 
which will. I think, ensue much sooner than 
This 


be 


| we have been accustomed to believe. 
lis, perhaps, a result not very much 

deprecated; so that, so far as we of the 
|North are concerned, if does not matter 
}much whether Texas annexed not. 
| The abolitionists now avow that they pro- 
| moted the election of Polk in order to hast- 
en the dissolution of the Union. This they 
| now avow as their leading measure. They 
are the dissolution party, and (as the elec- 


+ 


to 


is 


or 
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in number every day. 
: to the 
y where. The sentiment of loy- 
l ler our institutions. 
implies both respect and love; and 


nstitutions of which 


10 attachment Union, no 


} 
DNDOSSILDILE 


; unt 
Loyalty 
who can re spect 
t] 


four years of Polk? 


or lovei 


“7 don’t mean to express any opinions on 


»matters. I haven’t got any. It seems 
me that the best way is to look at 


he hodge podge, be good natured if PoOssl- 


how 


ble, and laugh 
““* As from the height of contemplation 
We view the feeble joints totter on.’ 
‘I began a tremendous political career 
during the election, having made two stump 


men 


speeches of an hour and a half each—one in 
Dedham Town-bhall and 
Plains—with eminent 


Invitations ¢ 


Jamaica 
that 
ame to me from the sur- 

If I had continued in 
active political life I might have risen to 
be vote distributor, or fence viewer, or se- 


one in 


such success 
many 
rounding villages. 


] , or hog-reeve, or something of the 
kind.” 
\ RAILROAD STUDY. 
MONG the social forces of the modern 
A world the railroad holds unquestiona- 
bly the first place. 
occupation or interest which it has not rad- 
ically affected. Agriculture, manufactures, 
country life, banking, 
finance, law, and even government itself, 
have all felt But especially 
has the railroad been a potent influence in 


commerce, city and 


its influence. 


providing the material organization for the | 


diffusion of culture among the people, and 
thus preparing the conditions for a new step 
in the social progress of the world. 

It was in 1830, on December 9, that the 
first locomotive built in this country was 
finished at the West Point Foundry. It is 
quite possible that young men who saw it 
may still be in existence, and be yet in a 
At proba- 
but very few eras within recorded his- 

has the good fortune been afforded 
within the compass of a single life to wit- 


condition of vigorous maturity. 
bly 
tory 
ness such social changes as the locomotive 


has produced. This first locomotive was, by 
a happy chance, called the “ Best Friend,” 


and was constructed for the South Carolina | 


Railroad, from Charleston to Hamburg, in 
that State, under the personal supervision 
of E. L. Miller, who was a strong advocate 
for the of at 
when its suecess was still problematical. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which 
chartered 1827 


wl, 


use 


steam-power 


was in was in process of 
construction, and was ranked among the 
supporters of the claims of horse-power. 


rhis was used on the two small railways, 


ie result is four years of Tyler followed by | 


-j|unpleasant noise of the steam escaping 


There is not a single | 


this time, | 


port granite from the quarries to tide-wate; 
and the other, known as the Mauch Chunk 
road, built to carry coal from the Summit 
mines, in Pennsylvania, to the landing o 
the Lehigh River, and which were the on] 
railroads in existence in 1827. 

In January 30, the South Caroli: 
| Railroad was chartered by the Legislatur 
and has always claimed for itself that 
was the first road in the country undertak 
en with the intention of using steam-powe1 
| Mr. E. L. Miller had such a faith in the su 
| cess of steam that he agreed to take th 
lresponsibility of the construction of this 
| first locomotive, which on trial proved its 
efficiency. From a report, dated May 1 
| 1833, made by Alexander Black, commis 
| sioner of the South Carolina Railroad, t 
| Elias Horey, its president, another fact con 
| cerning this first locomotive appears whic] 
|is singularly suggestive. Mr. Black 
| ““ The sest Friend’ was accepted by t! 
company, and performed with entire sue 
cess until the next summer, without a 
l ele day’s interruption, until the negro who 
|acted as fireman, being incommoded by thi 


baat 
wy 


Says: 
Sin 


| through the safety-valve, ventured on t 
| experiment of confining it by pressing t 
| weight of his body on the lever-gauge of 
| 


the safety-valve, which experiment resulted 
in the explosion of the boiler.” 
| In the recent Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia the Pennsylvania Railroad had 
on exhibition a locomotive, named the “Jolin 
Bull,” which was built in 1831 by George and 
| Robert Stephenson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
| England. It was made not three years 
ler Stephenson had built the “ Rocket,’ 
| first locomotive ever constructed. 
|“ John Bull” was ordered by the Camden 
j}and Amboy Railway, and stood in the Ex 
| hibition, to which it had not only worked 
its way, but had drawn several passenger- 
cars, of an equally venerable antiquity with 
| itself, upon pieces of the original iron rails, 
|rolled in England for the first construction 
| of the road. 
| The advent of the railroad in this coun 
| try was most opportune as a practical set- 
| tlement of the question of internal improve- 
ments, which had for years been so hotly 
| contested. In 1796 Tennessee was admitted 
| to the Union, and the same year Congress 
authorized the survey of the lands north of 
| the Ohio, and their offer for sale, at an up- 
|set price of two dollars an acre, with a 
| year’s credit, and ten per cent. discount for 
|cash. By the ordinance of 1787 slavery was 
| prohibited within this Territory, and the 
| next year the first settlement in Ohio was 
}made at Marietta, at the mouth of the Mus 
|kingum, the place being named in honot 
lof Marie Antoinette. The same year Fort 
Washington, on the site of Cincinnati, was 


hea 
i 
} 
| 


ott 

att 
} 
I 


4 
rhe 
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built, and a road, constructed by Virginia, 
and about 300 miles long, finished from Al- 
exandria to the Ohio, ending opposite Ma- 
The Ohio Company, the organiza- 
of which had made before the 
Revolution, in 1787 bought a tract of 
5.000.000 acres, extending along the Ohio, 


rietta. 


been 


tion 


from the Muskingum to the Scioto, for two- 
thirds of a dollar an acre, payable in install- 
ments and in certificates of the public debt. 
The settlement at Marietta was made under 
A company, under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. Manasseh Cutter, who is 
said to have suggested the provision prohib- 
ting slavery in the ordinance for the gov- 
nment of the Territory, started in Decem- 
from Massachusetts, and travelling by 
their the next 
Population tlowed so rapidly into 

new Territory that, in 1802, the people 
ving petitioned for the right to organize 
tate government for themselves, permis- 

on was granted them for a Convention to 
be held at Chilicothe, in November of this 
r, for this purpose. When this was done, 
mutual agreement the settlers in the 

and Congress made the following com- 

to induce further emigration, and to 


their auspices. 


reached destination 


in the needed communication with the 


older settled portions of the country: by 

irrepealable ordinance lands purchased 
United States were exempt for 
from taxation, and Congress 
anted one township in each section for 
ol purposes, and agreed to give five per 
t. of the money derived from the sale of 


m the 


I years 


This fund was subsequently divided 
per cent. to be expended upon roads within 
the State, and two per cent. for roads lead- 
ing to the East. 

From this date the question of internal 


improvements began to assume prominence 
and the Cumberland Turn- | 
ke, running from Cumberland, Maryland, | 


our politics ; 


) the Ohio, occupied the attention of Con- 
gress at various times up to 1836, when its 
control was abandoned to the States. This 


road cost for its construction $6,670,000, and } 
is now merely a highway, a parallel railroad | 


route having deprived it of the importance 
t once held when it was known as the “na- 
tional It was in vetoing a bill for 
the “preservation and repair” of this road 
that President Monroe examined the whole 
matter of internal improvements in an elab- 
orate paper. There were then two parties 
upon the subject, as there have been subse- 
quently upon matters of similar import; 
as now, those who saw insuperable 
objections to the government undertaking 
any business to meet the necessities of the 
people having no kind of objection to its 
transferring the performance of such mat- 
ters to private parties, and aiding them. 
Of course, with the chance of government 


road.” 


uen, 


undertaking the work of 

ments, there were abundant projects pre- 
sented to Congress; and in 1810 propositions 
were before that body for the United States 
to aid by taking half the stock of the com- 
panies proposing to construct canals from 
Boston to Narraganset Bay; from New York 
from the Delaware to the 
from the Chesapeake to Albe- 
Sound; from New York to Lakes 
Champlain, Ontario, and Erie; round the 
Falls of Niagara; from the Appomattox te 
the the to the 
Tombigbee; and a series of turnpike-roads 


to the Delaware ; 
Chesapeake ; 
marle 


Roanoke ; from Tennessee 
from Maine to Georgia, which were to form 
a grand, continuous mail-route. 

That there was need for new methods of 
intercommunication, the increasing popula 
tion made every day more apparent. In 
1784 the cost of transportation from Phila- 
delphia to Erie is stated to have been $249 
a ton, the method pack - horses 
principally, which were driven in lines of 
ten or twelve, each horse being tied to the 
tail of the one preceding, so that the train 
under the of a 
driver. Each horse carried a pack weigh- 
ing about 200 pounds. In 1789 the first 
saw-mill in Ohio was built by the New En- 
gland Ohio Company, about sixteen miles 
from Marietta, on Wolf Creek, about a mile 
above its junetion with the Muskingum. 
The crank for this mill was made in New 
Haven, weighed 180 
pounds. It was carried by pack-horses over 


being by 


was management 


single 


Connecticut, and 


the mountains to the Youghiogheny River, 
public lands to the construction of roads. | 
three | 


at Simrel’s Ferry, and thence shipped by 
water to Marietta. This same year the first 


wagon-load of goods is said to have been 


transported, by the southern route, through 


Virginia, from Hagerstown, Maryland, to 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, whence, by the 
Monongahela, water communication 
had with the Ohio River. A train of four 
horses could take a ton from Hagerstown 
and return in a little less than a month, the 
distance being 140 miles, at a charge of 
three dollars a hundred-weight, or sixty dol- 
lars a ton. 

In 1808, Albert Gallatin, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, made a report upon the sub- 
ject of internal improvements. In this he 
stated that a great number of roads had 
been built in the Eastern and Middle States, 
while few had been constructed south of 
the Potomac. The roads were chiefly turn- 
pikes, varying in cost from less than $1000 
a mile to $14,000. The toll collected paid 
an interest on the investment varying from 
less than three per cent. to eleven per cent. 
Since 1803 Connecticut had incorporated 
fifty turnpike companies. New York, in 
less than seven years, had incorporated six- 
ty-seven turnpike companies, their nominal 


was 


capital being about $5,000,000, and twenty- 
| ; ° . » « P 
one companies with a capital of $400,000 
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The report 


at $2,000,000 should 


recom- 
be appropri- 
the next ten years in im- 
of intercommunication 
different parts of the Union, 
uggestions for certain spec ifie 


this 


for 


neans 


3 of 


measure 
The operations on 


nature, 

he lakes during the 
ar of 1812 called attention again to the 
of and in 1818 the 
House directed the Secretaries of War and 


cost transportation, 


of the Treasury to report at the next session | ual process of accomplishment. 


t of the internal improvements in prog- | 


} 
ab iis 


ress, 


1 
I 


and plans for aiding them by appro- 

1s In t 
it was stated that the expense for the 
transportation of each barrel of flour to De- 
troit wa 
every pound « 


riatioy 
Phwlol 


he discussion upon this mo- 
on 
s not less than sixty dollars, while for 
terial it was not less than fifty cents. 
reports were placed before Congress the 
next year, but 

1 he 
ot such 


and the 


about 
condition of the Treasury was 


nothing was done 
them. 
as justified any appropriations, 
advent of the Missouri Compro- 
with the collapse of the bank, oceu- 
pied publie attention, and directed that of 
Congress from matters as prosaic as the 
building But the enterprising 
minds of the country were still busy upon 


In 


mise, 


of roads. 


the question of steam transportation. 


1219, May 24, the side-wheel steamer Savran- | 


nah left that port on a to 
pool, where she arrived on the 20th of June, 
having exhausted her supply of coal after 

velve 
Moses 


} 
Clermont 10 


voyage 


days’ steaming. 
had commanded the 
r trip up the Hudson in 1807, 
John Stevens, of New York, who was great- 


Rogers, who 


ly interested in the whole question of steam 
transportation, and had in 1812 published a 


book entitled Documents to prove the Superior | 
idrantages of Railways and Steam-Carriages | 
er Canal Navigation, and had proposed to | era, it was naturally to be expected that ev- 


uild a railway from Albany, New York, to| ery thing connected with it has not been 


Lake Eri 


ciates, in obtaining from 


, succeeded, in 1823, with his asso- | 
the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania a charter for the construc- | 
tion of a road from Philadelphia to Colum- 
bia, in Lancaster County, a distance of a 
little over eighty miles. As they failed to | 
carry out their contract, in 1826 an act in-| 
corporating the Columbia, Lancaster, and 
Philadelphia Railroad Company was passed | 
by the Legislature, which in 1828 author- 
ized the construction of the road by the | 
State, and it was completed in October, 
1834. 

On the Ist of January, 1832, it was re- 
ported that there were nineteen railroads 
er completed or in process of construc- | 

in the United States, and that their | 
aggregate length was nearly 1400 miles. | 
Though Congress afforded no material aid | 
to this new era of internal improvements 
the land-grant system not having been yet | 


| 
; 
}road has had to create its own engineers, 


+} 
( il 


tion 


| ated from nothing. 
| ty times more wealth than was obtained by 


Liver- | they obtained possession of by the sword, and 


Her captain was |} 


| sible. 


| ance in dealing with it. 


yet this same year it exempted 
from duty the iron imported for railway 


invented 
and inclined planes, and actually used fo 
their construction. In 1840 it has been es- 
timated that our yearly average of railroad 
construction was about 500 miles. In 1850 
this average had increased to 1500. In 1869 
it was nearly 10,000, and in 1871 it was stated 
that enterprises requiring an expenditure 
of $800,000,000, and involving the construe- 
tion of 20,000 miles of railroad, were in act- 
In 1872 
the aggregate capital of the railroads of th 
United States, which were estimated to em 
brace one-half of the railroads of the civil- 


| ized world, was stated to amount to the sum 


of $3,159,423,057, their gross revenue being 


| $473,241,055. 
f ammunition and other ma- | 


The | 


Thus within forty years, within a little 
more than a generation, this enormous 
amount of wealth had, as it were, been cre- 
Here is probably twen- 


the “ conquistadores” of the sixteenth cen- 
tury at the time of the discovery of Ameri- 


| ca, when all Europe was made wild by the 


stories of untold gold in the new-found 
world. The difference in the methods of 
its acquisition may roughly indicate the 


| progress made in two centuries toward the 


organization of labor. The Spanish con- 
querors decimated the flourishing countries 
making slaves of the natives, actually ex- 
terminated them in many of the West India 
Islands by their enforced labor in the mines. 
The advent of the railroad has made the 
settlement of the whole West possible, and 
raised the production of cereals in the Unit- 
ed States for the year 1872, according to the 
Agricultural Department, to the enormous 
total of 1,656,198,100 bushels. 

With such a rapid growth of the railroad 


conducted in the most orderly manner pos- 
People learning by experience are 
apt to make mistakes, and when an entire 
nation is simultaneously passing through 
the same educational process of culture, it 
can not be expected to reach perfection at 
the first attempt. There was no precedent 


| by which the railroad should be governed, 


nor which the people could consult for guid- 
The turnpike and 
canal were as incompetent precedents as the 
games of children would be for the serious 
business of their after-life. And as the rail- 


competent to deal with the new problems 
of construction it has introduced, so has it 
had to originate its own financial measures ; 
and it was inevitable that the criticism of a 
larger experience might justly find fault with 
the mistakes of both. Were the problem 
to-day presented to the country, with the 








Ige that we have upon railroad mat- 
ters, to furnish anew a system of railroad 
transportation as competent for our indus- 


know lee 


trial needs as that we now have, there is 
no doubt an arrangement would be 


very different from any now existing. 


made 
The 
existing system was not constructed to meet 
he needs of the present course of trade, but 
At the same 
time, but for the advent of the railroad, the 
trade which now finds itself hampered for 
want of facilities would never have existed. 
None of the trunk-lines, which are the only 
iance for bringing to the Atlantic coast 
the grain crop of the West, were designed 
for this work. At the period of their con- | 
struction there was no settled West, and no 
crain crop to transport. They were built 
to connect other points, and to supply other 
The facts in the construction of the 
New York Central will show this readily. | 
Phis line, between Albany and Buffalo, con- 
sisted originally of various smaller roads, 
built for local needs, and consolidated in 
1853. The consolidation agreement was en- | 
tered into by the following roads: the Albany 
and Schenectady; the Schenectady and Troy; 
he Utica and Schenectady; the Syracuse 
and Utica; the Rochester and Syracuse ; the | 
Buffalo and Lockport; the Mohawk Valley ; 
the Syracuse and Utica, direct; the Buffalo | 
and Rochester; the Rochester, Lockport, 
and Niagara Falls. The simple statement 
of the names of these roads shows how local 
and fragmentary was the early growth of 
the railway. There was no conception then 
of trunk-lines. The very knowledge of the | 
topography of the West, as the term is un- | 
derstood to-day, was as vague, almost, as at 
the time of the settlement of America, when 
+] 


Lue 


for totally different necessities. 


rei 


needs. 


charters of the colonies were described 
as extending from the Atlantic to the South | 
Sea, or, as with Connecticut, to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The rapid settlement of the West, and the | 
admission of California as a State in 1850, 
made the need of a railroad apparent, and 
in 1853 Congress passed an act instituting a | 
survey for a railway route from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Pacific. Supplementary acts 
were passed in 1854, and the report of the | 
surveys was published in 1855-61. This im- | 
mense work occupies thirteen volumes, and 
is amine of information of all kinds, and also | 
® thrilling narrative of the heroism of engi- 
neering. 

On July 1, 1862, President Lincoln signed | 
the bill for the Union Pacifie Railroad, and | 
the same day issued a call for 300,000 men. 
We were in the heat of the civil war, and | 
both these acts were suggestive that there 
was no fear of the Union crumbling to 
pieces. The railroad bill was signed in obe- 
dience to the generally felt necessity for 
some practical organization to closer join the 
distant parts of the Union, and the call was | 


| 


|The era of the local character 


| struction. 
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at the suggestion of a convention of eight- 
ten Governors of the loyal States. By the 
terms of the grant to the Union Pacitie the 
whole line from the Missouri River to the 
Bay of Sacramento was to be completed not 
later than July 1, 1276. The road was, how- 
ever, completed and the last tie, of polished 
laurel wood bands, laid 
May 10, 1869, and fastened with a gold spike 
furnished by California, a silver 


bound with silver 
fur- 
nished by Nevada, and one of a mixture of 
gold, silver, and iron furnished by Arizona. 
Toward the end of the work an had 
built day for weeks, 
The ceremony took place near the head of 
the Great Salt Lake, where the two roads 

the Central Pacific, chartered by California, 
and the Union the 
Missouri—met. It was the culmination of 
the period of railroad growth, and had a 
practical poetry about it which was really 
grand. By an arrangement, the wires of the 
telegraph had with the 
sledge used to drive the last spike, and the 
intelligence that the had 
spanned by the railroad was known at th 


one 


average 


been of four miles a 


Pacitic, starting from 


been connected 


continent been 
e 
instant of its accomplishment at San Fran- 
cisco and New York. 

It was a triumph of the new over the old. 
of the rail- 
road was ended, and most probably to the 
same date we may ascribe the completion 
of the land-grant policy for railroad con- 
The inauguration of this policy 
may be given as February 10, 1851, when the 
charter of the Illinois Central was issued. 
It was anew system, originated by the rail- 
road, for making practical use of unavyail- 


| able assets, and has been pretty thoroughly 


tried. The system, however, being com- 
menced by the country, increased with char- 
acteristic railway speed. In 1856 Congress 
made grants of the public lands for the aid 


| of railroads to Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 


Louisiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Al- 
ternate sections of the public lands in these 


| States were granted them to aid in the con- 


struction of railroads in their territory. 


It 


| was, perhaps, a better method for settling 


the disputed question of national aid to in- 
ternal improvements than that which was 
practiced in the earlier days of the Cumber- 


| land Turnpike and similar enterprises. That 


it was, however, a very generous use of the 
public property for the benefit of individu- 
als is plainly shown by the promptness with 
which railway enterprises were organized 
to take advantage of this new conception 
in industrial science. To the Congress of 
1869-70 railway schemes were presented ask- 
ing for grants of the public lands amounting 
to over two hundred millions of acres. 

The material record of the railway in the 
United States, as we have seen, 
achievement. It has met and 
obstacles of distance and construction in a 


is no mean 
overcome 








618 


way which justifies the belief that it will 
be equal to any future emergency whicle} 
Hampered by the want of ready 
in the community it came proposing 


can arise 
money 
to aid, it has devised and suc¢ essfully prac- 
ticed finan 
ods of transportation. 
have been induced to bond themselves for 
its aid. The capitalists of the Old World 
have been seduced into taking their bonds. | 
Stockholders 
and 


il methods as new as its meth- 
Towns and counties 


frequently there were none 
! 


those who supplied the funds on con- | 
struct 


to other 


m bonds have seen the property pass 


hands, from whom fresh levies had 


been made with mortgages as a security. | 
The attainment of our railroad system has 
probably been as finance ially disastrous to 
the el: 
the first cost, as the settlement of the coun- } 


try itself was to the original supporters of 


iss of investors who bore the brunt of 


the colonies settled all along the coast from | 
Massachusetts to Georgia, and especially the | 
proprietary colon The incompetence of 
the th of to meet the exi- 
gencies of the next is nowhere seen more 


1es, 


Thit ods one 


era 
plainly than in the development of finance. 
Though it has been claimed that 
to say that this forgotten element in the 
account 
ally paid into construction, and since wiped 
out of existence by insolvency or loss of in- 
terest) would constitute more than a set-off 


] 


for the largest amount of watered stock ever 


alleged to have been issued,” yet it is hard- | 


ly to be expected that the debtor and cred- 


itor accounts of the railroad with the public | 
kept in this way with entire satis- | 


can be 


faction to the community. For the com- 


munity, with the railroad itself, has gone | 


through a process of education, though pos- 
sibly in a different direction. 

The new methods of the railroad, as the 
railroad itself, have been brought into being 


by the persistent activity of a small body | 
of enterprising, pushing, driving business | 


men, and the patient public has been, as it 
s, slow to thoroughly comprehend 
with ways. 
the railroad was hailed 


always 
and 
At its first 
with deli 


familiar its 


advent 


become new 


oht. 


slow methods of the stage-coach, and the | 


which, within its own personal 


compared the convenience of 


generat ion 


experi nee, 


travelling by rail with travelling by coach, | 


was constantly impressed with the greater 
advantages of the rail. Some twenty years 
it the fortune to travel 
frequently on a line that shall be nameless 
here, with a friend some thirty years older 
than himself. As my friend had frequently 
made this trip in the stage-coach days, when 


ago was writer's 


it had taken him eight days, the annoyances | 


He | 


of the railroad were as nothing to him. 
remembered what the trip used to be. What 
long, dusty, and tiresome days he had pass- 
ed, joltir 


| Therefore, 


“it is safe | 


the mere amounts of money actu- | 





It replaced the tedious and | 


g up hill and down, cramped up in | 
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a confined position, suffering from heat or 
cold, more or less subject to the weather. 
and rather poorly fed at somewhat irregulay 
hours for a Nor it the 
least discomfort that his nights were eyey 
more dreadful than his days. Now he was 
making the same trip in eight hours. What 
if his seat was not perfectly comfortabk 

He could get up and walk about. What 
though the attendants were surly, or eve: 


whole week. was 


|rude; that they could not answer a ciy 


question civilly, or that they were eve. 
rough? He could stand it eight hours 
when I complained of these 
when I was indignant at their neg 
ligence of the comfort of their passengers; 
at the dustiness of their cars; at the impos 
sibility, when some delay occurred, of find 
ing any one to give a civil to a 


things 


answer 


| question concerning the reason for it, and 


so expressed myself—he took me to task for 
being unreasonable. Upon this point w 


|always disagreed, until I said to him, on 


day, “The reason why we differ concerning 
the comfort of this trip is because we be- 
long to different generations. You 
born to the stage-coach, and compare thi 
railroad with it; I was born to the railroad, 
and compare it with itself.” 

That early in its career the railroad mani- 
fested the spirit in its relations with thi 


were 


| publie which to-day is the cause of the dis 


content felt with its management, is shown 
by the following extract from the messagi 
to Congress by President Jackson in 1235: 
“Particular attention is solicited to that 
portion of the report of the Postmaster-Ge1 

eral which relates to the carriage of t] 

mails of the United States upon railroads 
constructed by private corporations unde1 
the authority of the several States. The 
reliance which the general government can 
place on those roads as a means of carry- 
ing on its operations, and the principles on 
which the use of them is to be obtained, can 
not too soon be considered and settled. Al 
ready does the spirit of monopoly begin to 
exhibit its natural propensities in attempts 
to exact from the public, for services which 
it supposes can not be obtained on other 
terms, the most extravagant compensation. 


| If these claims be persisted in, the question 


may arise whether a combination of citizens, 
acting under charters of incorporation from 
the States, can, by a direct refusal or the dé 

mand of an exorbitant price, exclude the 
United States from the use of the establish 

ed channels of communication between the 
different sections of the country, and wheth- 
er the United States can not, without tran- 
scending their constitutional powers, secur 
to the Post-office Department the use ot 
those roads by an act of Congress which 
| shall provide within itself some equitabl 
|}mode of adjusting the amount of compen- 
sation.” How far in their relation with the 
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post-office the railroad has changed in these 
latter days our recent experience in the mat- 
ter of the fast trains for the delivery of the 
mails will show. 

In their relation to the people as common 
carriers we have evidence in the testimony 
civen in 1873 before the Congressional select 
committee on transportation routes to the 
sea-board, by Mr. Edwin D. Worcester, “ the 
secretary of the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad Company, and acting 
treasurer of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway Company,” as to what 
considerations affect the roads in their 
charge for freight. This gentleman testi- 
fied: “ Rates never have the slightest ref- 
erence to what the capital of the company 
s, or how large an investment they may de- 
sire to pay on. The only question is what 


the property will bear, keeping always in | 


view the future development of business, 
and the elements of public prosperity in- 


volyed in such development.” It is ques- | 


tionable whether any feudal baron ever 
made a terser or more exact statement in 
justification of the taxes he levied upon his 
serfs. He would not exterminate them with 
exactions, for this would stop his own rev- 
enue; the happy point he sought to reach 
was just what they could pay, and live. 
The remedy with the railroad, as with the 
feudal baron, lies in the culture of the peo- 
ple,in their practical comprehension of their 
position, and their organization for attain- 
ng a better, because a juster, system. In 
educating the people to this conception the 
ailroad itself has been the most potent fac- 
or. It has been the agent teaching order, 
punctuality, and business promptness to the 


I 
+ 
{ 


whole country. The old farm methods have | 


all been superseded. The slow and leisure- 
ly way of putting off until to-morrow which 
formerly prevailed no longer will suffice, or 
is still found only on the outskirts, where 
the whistle of the engine is not heard, or the 
regular arrival of the train does not compel 
the shipper of his produce to be ready at a 
specified hour. Local prices no longer exist, 


but are all regulated by reference to those | 
of the cities, quoted in the daily papers. | 


Agriculture has been infused with a spirit 


of business, and the farmer, instead of look- | 


ing to his farm to furnish its own supply of 
fertilizers and for the chief consumption of 
his crop, now looks to the distant market 
for both purposes. It is the same with the 
small interior towns. The freight of the 
railroad enters as a factor in every exchange 
performed all over the country, and its rise 
or decrease is a subject of importance to 
every one. The railroad, therefore, should 
not complain if the people, having been ed- 
ucated to the conception of the absolute im- 
portance of accuracy and method in their 
business relations with the railroad, should 
demand of the railroad the exercise of the 


same qualities in its relations with them. 
The undefined impression so general among 
the people that they have not been fairly 
| treated by the railroad in this respect is the 
reason of their discontent; and this discon- 
|tent has taken the very methodical busi- 
ness method of using the means at its com- 
mand to find out whether its impression is 
correct or not. The discussion of the sub- 
ject has led to the institution of boards of 
railway commissioners. The first of these 
was established in Massachusetts in 1869, 
and since then most of the New England 
States and some of the Western ones have 
followed this example. 

The yearly reports issued by the board 
of Massachusetts have been most excellent 
aids to the people of the whole country in 
arriving at an intelligent comprehension 
of the railroad question, as will appear from 
an extract or two. Speaking of railroad 
extension, the report of 1875 says: “The 
necessities of development should be pro- 
| vided for by the investment of fresh capi- 
|tal. Upon the capital required for it that 
development should pay a fair profit; if it 
|could not do so, it should not be ventured 
|upon; but the community ought not to be 
{called upon, as it now is, to pay in that 
| capital itself under the disguise of surplus 
}earnings. These surplus earnings should be 
left in the pockets of the people. Instead 
| of paying interest on an increased railroad 
| system built by private capital, the commu- 
| nity is itself furnishing the capital to de- 
velop roads which are the property of the 
| private corporations.” 


| If a farmer should seek to raise the price 


of his crops to the consumer on the ground 
| that he had purchased fresh teams and ma- 
| chinery, and the consumer should pay their 
cost in the price of the crop, he would be 
laughed at. And yet this is just what the 
railroad does. Had the farmer a monopoly 
for the supply of his crop, he might sueceed 
in forcing the consumers to pay his en- 
hanced price; but then he should not be 
| surprised if the consumers still objected. 

In their report for 1876, the Massachu- 
setts commissioners, speaking of the meth- 
ods used by the railroads in keeping their 
accounts, say: “For several years past the 
commissioners have,in each of their reports, 
freely criticised the methods of book-keeping 
in use by the various railroad corporations 
of the State, and the character of the re- 
turns made from them. The railroad re- 
| turns are, and must continue to be, essen- 

tially unreliable, if not even deceptive, until 
| a radical reform in the methods of railroad 
| book-keeping is effected. The cause of the 
| difficulty is obvious. It dates from the very 
| origin of the railroad system, when it was 
|not appreciated what that system-as a 
whole, or the several members of it indi- 
vidually, were destined to become. Rail- 
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roads were then regarded gs purely private upon them to warn those interested in rai] 


enterp! 
the doit 


ses managed by corporate bodies, in 
es and business affairs of which the 


the company’s stock alone were 


holders of 
l 


interested. They were supposed to be more 
analogous to turnpike corporations than to 
any thing else, and enjoyed much the same 
exemption from public supervision, nominal 
returns only being made by them. Gradu- 
ally, however, the character of the 


functions they exercised became better un- 


public 
derstood, until, as long ago as the year 1846, 
only eleven years after the first three roads 
were opened in Massachusetts, the corpora- 
tions were called upon by a general iaw for 
the annual statement of their doings and 
condition 


lished 


, Which since then have been pub- 


as part of the records of the State. 


In some other States of the Union, however, | 


no such returns have ever been required, 
and nothing is known of the railroad com- 
panies except what their officials see fit to 
make public. Neither has provision ever 
been made, in Massachusetts or elsewhere, 
to secure any uniformity in the books and 
the methods of keeping them, which lie be- 
hind the returns. A system might, indeed, 
be prescribed by law, and in some cases has 
been: 
left practically in the discretion of the sever- 
Until 1873 the Massachu- 
setts returns seem to have been accepted as 
they were sent in, 


al corporations. 


they were worth, without scrutiny or com- 
ment. It is consequently almost needless 


to say that they were worth very little.” 


in Massachusetts to make the public knowl- 
edge of the railway accurate and reliable, 
we will quote from the earlier reports a sen- 
tence or two in which this matter is spoken 
of. Though to some persons it may seem 
strange that tl 


be thus characterized, yet the strictures are 
but just; and when it is remembered how 
important the railway interest has become, 


how absolutely the entire fortunes of large | 
numbers of persons are dependent upon its | 


proper management and solvency, while in 
the immense majority of the States there is 


10 more control exereised over them than | 


there was over the banks during the era of 
“ wild-eat” banking, the need of such strict- 
ures becomes evident. 
1873 they say: “ Until a more uniform and 
systematic method of keeping accounts can 
be introduced, it is impossible to more than 
approximate the results of the working of 


stockholders can obtain any correct know]- 
edge of the condition of the several corpo- 
rations.” In that for 1874 they say: “It 
would not be profitable to multiply exam- 
ples, but, as the result of their examina- 
commissioners feel it 


tions, the 


incumbent 


but the carrying out of the system is | 


jin the best way 
of antagonism. 
| power is a very 
Before examining the further steps taken | 


| to 
| Certainly the. present commissioners have 
1e reports from such impor- | 
tant public bodies as the railroads are should | 


| to pay in that capital itself. 


In their report for | 
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road investments in Massachusetts that the 
books of the corporations are, in many cases 
far from properly kept. It may be that the 
officers concerned are exceptionally honest, 
but this is certainly the only 
against 


5 


safeguard 
fraud which the stockholders pos- 
If the banking business were eo; 


Sess, 
ducted with the same looseness in accounts. 
defaleations would be even more frequent 
than they are now.” 

In the same year, speaking of the powers 
conferred upon the board by the Legisla- 
ture, they say: “As is perfectly well under- 
stood, the board possesses ho power of ¢ n- 
forcing any suggestions it may make; 
can only state its conclusions, which carry 
such weight as they may derive from the 
force of the reasons adduced in their sup- 
port. When the board was originally organ- 
ized, great doubts were entertained whether 
such a method of procedure would prove 
effective, or, indeed, of any real value. A 
larger experience, however, rather tends to 
show that, in the peculiar existing condition 


| of the relations between the community and 


the corporations, this merely recommend- 
atory power is, perhaps, best of all adapted 
to accomplishing many results. Theoretic- 
ally, a mere power to hear, suggest, and ree- 
ommend amounts to nothing; 


g; practically, 


|it may be made to accomplish a great deal ; 
and accepted for what | 


and what it does accomplish, it accomplishes 
and with the least degree 
To exercise an arbitrary 
easy way of disposing of 
difficulties; but such a course inevitably 
leads to bitter controversies and to much 
hard feeling. Discussion, argument, and 
suggestion can, perhaps, in the end be made 
effect as much with far less friction 
no disposition to ask for any increase of 
powers.” 


In 1875, discussing the principle upon 


which our railroad system is based, they 


say: “That principle is, that it is better for 
the community to pay the interest on the 
capital required to build its railroads than 
After a road 
is built the same rule should apparently ob- 
tain. The entire structure and equipment 


| should be fully kept up out of the earnings 


set aside to operating expenses, upon a line 
of demarkation which should be common 
to all corporations. Whatever balance re- 
mained over, after all operating expenses 
are thus defrayed, should be credited to the 


|income account; it is the property of the 
the system, and neither the publie nor the | 


stockholder, and should so appear. In this 
balance the public, in Massachusetts at least, 
has a definite and well-defined interest un- 
der the original contract between it and 
| the corporation; it is, in fact, after a cer- 
tain point in the amount of dividends has 
been reached, an accretion which theoretic- 
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ally belongs to the public, though practical- 
ly they neither do nor can get any advan- 
tage from it; or, under the most favorable | 
circumstances, that advantage must be de- 
ferred to that very remote period when no 
further occasion for railroad development 
shall be felt. Under a more logical and in- 
telligent system of public accounts, a course 
wholly different from that described would 
be pursued. A rigid and uniform method 
of keeping accounts would be adopted, and 
an adherence to it by all corporations strict- 
Out of the earnings all oper- 
ating expenses would first be paid, and that 
on a system which would insure a regular, 
though not excessive, improvement in the 
condition of all the properties; or, at least, 
every reasonable safeguard should be main- 
tained against depreciation. This done, the 
entire balance should be credited to net in- 
come, and from it as a fund, should it be 
sufficient for the purpose, dividends should 
be paid to the full amount authorized by 
he original contract between the corpora- | 
tion and the public. Any surplus remain- 
ing after these claims were satisfied should 
he applied, neither to new development nor 
to additional construction, but to the ex- | 
tinguishment of all indebtedness, and after 
It should go | 
ward relieving the public of its burdens.” 
In the report for 1276, returning to this 
subject, they say: “ The returns of each road | 
are arrived at from a system of book-keep- 
ng peculiar to itself, through the applica- 
tion of arbitrary rules, which in different 
cases may or may not be the same, and which 
in the case of corporations at all embarrass- | 
ed financially are almost certain to be ex- 
ceptional. 


lv ¢ nforced. 


t 


that to a reduction of rates. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


} 
| 


Under such a system it is in no 
way necessary to have recourse to fraud or | 
inisstatement in order to give to acompany’s 
affairs a desired aspect, whether favorable 
ir otherwise. 


It can be done with perfect | 
| 


( 
certainty and yet the books be accurately 
kept, and the results truthfully deduced 
from them......The process is perfectly sim- 
ple A road on the verge of ruin may be 
made to appear in a flourishing condition ; | 
and side by side with it a road choked with | 
remunerative business may be represented 
as daily going behindhand. Yet all the 
while each return will be accurately drawn 
from the books, and, what is more, the offi- 
cials of each company may very honestly 
consider the returns made by them are the 
more correct in principle. Indeed, discre- 
tion and good judgment enter so largely into 
railroad accounting that it has been in no 
way unusual for corporations to find them- 


selves hopelessly bankrupt before those who | 


managed their affairs were aware that they 
were in a position of danger......Itis these re- 
turns, however, which now practically give 
to the stockholders as well as the public 
all the insight they get into the condition of 


the railroad companies. 


| scattered, that the private 


| the State to an 
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The affairs of these 
corporations are so complicated and vast, 
and their constituency is so numerous and 
investigations 


once possible are now out of the question. 


| It is very difficult even for the directors 


themselves to make 
any Yet are 
quoted and bought and sold in a way which 
was formerly peculiar to government bonds. 


them ; 


railway 


impossible for 


one else. securities 


| The returns being, then, the only source from 
| which information as to the value of these 


securities is to be had, they are, neverthe- 
less, of little value in the hands of one not 
accustomed to railroad accounts ; while one 
familiar with the tests to be applied to them 
can make them produce thoroughly incon- 
sistent results.” 

Such persistent and well-considered criti- 
cism has finally produced the required re- 
sult, and the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
in 1276, conferred upon the board all the 
power deemed necessary to enable them to 
gradually reduce the railroad returns of 
lligible At 
conference called by the Massachusetts com- 
missioners, and at which Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connect- 
icut were represented by commissioners, and 
New York by the State engineers having 
charge of the railroad returns, a system of re- 
turns prepared by the Massachusetts board, 
in connection with a committee appointed 
by a meeting of representatives of all the 
railroads, was adopted and sent to the Leg- 
islatures of these different States, accompa- 
nied with a memorial, the following extracts 
from which will be of interest. They say: 

“The railroad systems of the States repre- 
sented by you are connected with peculiai 


inte system. a 


closeness, the road of a single corporation 
often running through the territory of sev- 


|eral States. Their returns, as published, in- 


clude over 11,000 miles of track, operated by 


|more than 150 corporations, earning over 


$100,000,000 of annual income, and represent- 


| ed by over $800,000,000 of securities, of which 


more than $300,000,000 is in the form of in- 
terest-bearing debt. 

“The accounts of these corporations are 
| kept on no uniform system and under no 
| public supervision ; while the returns pub- 
| lished by the different States neither resem- 
ble each other, nor can they be relied on as 
| correctly representing the condition of the 
| Several companies’ affairs. Indeed, the re- 
|turns now required in the several States 
| differ so much that in certain cases corpora- 
| tions have to answer four different sets of 
questions from the same set of books. 

“There is certainly no one material inter- 
est in this country and correct 
knowledge of which is of such general im- 
| portance as the business of railroad trans- 
portation and the affairs of corporations 
concerned in it. Under the loose s 


| 
exact 


stem of 
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) 
making returns hitherto and now in use, it 
ile to obtain this knowledge; and 
illy convinced that it will continue 
so until the different States unite in re 
r that 


is impossil 


f) 
It 


we are 
to be 
all railroads make their returns 
ven time and in a uniform manner. 
“As a result of careful deliberation and 
conference with representatives of leading 
railroads, a form of return and rules under 
vhich accounts are in future to be kept have 
been agreed upon by a of which 
is hereto appende d. If adopted in the sey- 
eral States, this form and the accompanying 


by us, copy 


rules will compel the corporations to keep 
correct and detailed accounts, and to make 
returns, at fixed time, from 
From these the several States can 
publication of such facts, be they 
less, as in each case may be thought 


+ 


lit, 


uniform 
them 


one 


the original returns being, neces- 
ly, matter of record only. The system 
under which the returns are made will be 
none the less uniform. 


‘In Massachusetts only are the 


commis- 


Chitar’s Cn 


philosopher of clothes, Teufels 
in Sartor Resartus, that it 
oO men, under certain restrictions, 
waistcoats ; and in the early days | 
the Senate of the United States 
body or out of the body I know 
up the question of sox ial “ calling,” and 
decided that the wives of Senators must be called 
upon before they called. There was solemn dis- 
erning the “style” of the Pres 
it be Highness, and Pro- | 
Liberties, or some other resounding 
n Washington received his fellow 
the levée, he stood upon a dais, with 


| ie learned 
drockh, remarks, 
j rmitt lt 
whit 
repub! 
ther in the 


not) took 


wear 


CusS10N, @lso, CONG 


ident, whether 


should 


but somewhat severe dame who is 
“Lady” | 
In later days the muse 
ial propriety has meditated the moving 
of diplomatic attire, and Secretary Marcy 
circular letter pre scribing the black dress | 

Amet 


it te 


mperance tea parties as 


ington by his side. 


an gentleman as the ceremonial | 
But all ques- | 


American minister, 
iquette and ceremony are very imper- 
lerstood by us; and there is a good deal 
sh in Washington in certain circles when | 
a Secretary of State, and a | 
tice of the Supreme Court meet 

s-room before dinner. Who shall | 

co out first, is a question that rends the soul bent 
upon pl A Senator gave a dinner, and 
when the moment arrived, 1e turned to the senior 
nator of » United States, who was present, 
ind asked him to hand out the lady of the house. 
But I see the Secretary of State,” replied the 
“No guest in my house takes pre cedence 
senior member of the body that makes 


ries of State,” 


opr ty 


S 


was the lofty reply. 
ire, indeed, high matters, and they man- 
fferently in England. If fine man- 


irally associated with rank, the sup 


| to help him render the honor. 
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sioners clothed with power to adopt and put 
in operation this system without 


furthei 
legislative action. 


For the reasons given. 
therefore, we unite in recommending to thy 
Legislatures of the other States above 
the early passage of such laws as will mak 
practicable this reform. This can be dons 
either through the direct incorporation of 
the system recommended into law, in plac 
of that now in use, or, better yet, in th 
manner pursued in 


med 
ame 


Massachusetts, 


where 


| State officials have been clothed with dis 


cretionary power in the premises.” 

When in connection with this action it is 
remembered that the important Congres 
sional committee upon transportation 
the sea-board, in their report, reecomme 
the establishment of a national Bureau 
Commerce, it will be seen that a new era 
approaching in our railroad history—th 
era of order and method, in which both thi 
railroad and the publie by their acts wi 
show that they mutually understand a 
respect each other. 


te 
ot 


ayy Chair. 


position would be that the higher the rank 
finer the manners. It would then follow 
the guest of honor, who was also the strang 
would take precedence of all others. It is th 
fore bewildering to learn that when the Pring 
Wales recently gave a dinner to General G 
the distinguished guest brought up the r 
the procession to the dining-room. We ar 
boors in etiquette; yet if the Prince of Wa 
had been the guest of honor of the Preside 
the United States, he would not have been 
mitted the to 


rant 


to close march dinner ; 


| would have preceded not as prince, but as 


for it would be equally true of untitled Mr. B 
or Mr. Gladstone as of a prince. Courtesy 
poor thing if it can not dispense, upon due o 
sion, with the rigidity of ceremonial forms 


i 


It 


| rumored that the American minister in England 
| was long absorbed in the task of arranging Gen- 


eral Grant’s invitations, so that he should not be 
apparently insulted by being treated at entertail 
ments given in his honor with less considerati 
than any other guest. This is hardly credibl 
an unsophisticated American, because he can 1 
comprehend either that an English gentlemai 
should offer or an American gentleman accept 
such a situation. The rules of really good society 
whether titled or untitled, are every where th 


| same in regard to certain essential points, and it 


is a pity if they are violated in the house 
prince, 


of a 
To invite an untitled man into a titled 


company, upon an oceasion oi pure ceremony 
| where titles determine precedence, is to invite 
him to go behind. 
honor of an untitled guest, he is bound to | 

him chiefly, and he invites the company mere 


If a prince gives a dinner 


If, therefore, 
be true that the Prince of Wales gave a din 
especially to General Grant, and permitted tl 
greater part of the company to precede him to 





the table, General Grant should quietly have left | 
the hot all the more if, as is constantly 
said, etiquette and forms are real things to Eu- | 
For if that be so, the signifi 

cance of the situation was that an American | 
without a title, however illustrious, however hon- | 
ored at home, and the especial guest of the occa 

i 10t to be recognized as the equal of titled | 
people. Probably, if the story be true, General | 
Grant was not troubled; but if English gentle- | 


the e, and 


ropean society. 


yn, 


me 


n are required by etique tte to acquiesce in so 


t 
et 


agranta discourtesy, they are greatly to be pitied. | 
The general’s reception and welcome in En- | 
cland, however, despite such discords, was ex. | 
traordinary and gratifying. The demonstration | 
was so unusual and universal that the guest was | 
ied in assuming that it was offered as much | 

s country as to himself, and to himself only | 
presentative. Taine says that there is a 
it deal of the old Berserker in the modern 
ton, and it is, pe rhaps, the Viking in his blood | 
The 
ry circles that have received General Grant 
with such exuberant honor are those that most 
ply disliked and derided the cause in which 
made his name famous. 


I 
a re 


B 


vhich makes great soldiers so dear to him. 


it fine honor of a brave man which compels 


m to salute, and with sincere respect, the other | 


brave man who has conquered him. It is a kind 
of exalted self-esteem, not alien to John Bull, 
which leads him to feel that the man who can 
overcome iim is indeed worthy of all honor. 

The 


est self-respect, which not only won the admira- 


guest bore himself throughout with a mod- 
t of his hosts, but which was very agreeable 
to his countrymen. He developed also a talent, 
which he had not displayed at home, of felicitous 


speech-making, and on many occasions he said 


exactly the right thing in exactly the right way. | 


Sometimes, perhaps, amid the acclamation and 

magnificence of the scene, he recalled Galena 
nd the life of twenty years ago, wondering, 
ibtless, at his own fortune. His English hosts, 
turn, as they gazed upon him and upon the 
stately British welcome, must have mused upon 
the conditions of a society in which a man who 


venteen years ago was wholly unknown, and | 


who now, without any advantage whatever ex- 
cept his own character and capacity, has risen to 
be one of the most conspicuous men in the world. 
Of course it is not to be denied that he has been 

imensely favored by fortune; but that is an 
element in every noted career. It is part of that 
fortune that, going to England just at the time 
when England was very anxious to be friendly 
with America, he was saluted as the especial rep 
resentative of his country; and so it has fallen 
to him to serve both countries in being the occa- 
sion of so lavish a display of English good feeling 


. ° . - | 

Ix the same friendly vein as the feeling with 
which General Grant has been received in En- | 
gland are some comments of an English scientific | 


Dr. John 


visitor to this country two years ago. 
( 
came to see our asylums for the insane, upon 
which topic he has written a report, in which he 
speaks incidentally of other observations made 
by him. Those that we quote are peculiarly in- 
teresting as a tribute to the practical power of 
self-government in this country. They are based, 
indeed, upon his experience in New England; 
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| ate farewell. 


| remembrance 


They have, perhaps, | 


harles Bucknill, who is both F.R.S. and F.R.C.P., | 
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} 


I long re 


but a gentleman returning from a sidence 
in Europe just before Decoration-day of this year 
said of the throng in New York that nothing 
struck him so much as its self-restraint and good 
humor. There was plenty of jesting, but no riot- 
ing, no disorder. 


} 
K 


e 


eetve can 
nill, “and its 
made my visit there 
without bidding it and them a word of affection- 

They love the old country, though 
they are proud of having taken the t step to 
break away from it. Iwas with them when they 
celebrated the centenary of Lexington, and the 
had no bitterness. And if they 


ston,” Dr. Buck- 
folk, who 


nt 
nt¢ 


says 
id cultivated 
and i resting, 


so happy 


I 
I 


| are proud of the past, they may well be so of the 


present, for on that day I mixed with the great 
erowd of 150.000 New Englan lers, the outpour- 


| ing of the city and the gathering of the country 
| into the villages of Lexington and Concord, and 


j 


i 


I sought for, but di 
worse for drink. 


not discover, one man the 
In all that vast « which 
| I may even fairly call a mob, for it was a most 
disorderly assembly, there wer 


owd, 


no drunkards nor 
| roughs, and the only police men to be seen were 
a few fat, slouching fellows round the President, 
it the 

stealing his train, so that he had t 
If there had been the 

| element of roughs and drunkards, sucl 
| must have ended in a riot, for the peop] 


| what they chose, without interference 
| 


from 
0 wait for an- 
English 
a crowd 
did just 
They 
climbed on and jumped off the roofs of railway 
trains, clambered in at the car windows, rode on 
the cow-catchers, surged the roads and 
through the processions, and yet all in good tem- 
per, and stopping short of any positive mischief 
| All day long I saw no quarrel or fight, heard no 
|} angry words even ;: there were no breaches of 
| the people’s peace, and the behavior of this euri- 
ous crowd was to me the strongest revelation of 
| what sobriety, culture, and self-respect may attain 
to in the deepest and thickest laye rs of the popu- 
| lation. 
| “ As for Boston itself, I wish we could steal the 
| beautiful old city and float it over to our shores, 
with its cow-path streets; with its schools, where 
| every child is compelled to receive a good educa- 
tion, whether the priest likes it or not; with its 
| population so greedy of that they 
| work the free libraries as eagerly as ours would 
| be likely to work free gin shops; and, above all, 
| with its rich cornice of poets, s holars, and phi- 


| who could not, however, prevet mob 


| 
| 
| other. 


over 


} 


t 
t 


ts 
t 


knowledge 
] 


| losophers. . 


Txosk who are inclined to a desponding view 
of our condition may profitably observe how we 
are regarded by intelligent strangers, who natu- 

| rally prefer their own country as we prefer ours, 

| but who are more able to see us impartially than 
we are to see ourselves. Weare apt to judge our 
own country as a parent judges his children, see- 
ing all the faults and unmindful of the excellence, 
| forgetting that the other children with whom he 
] 


Ly 


| measures them are seen by him on 


1] 


occasional- 
y, and, as it were, upon parade, and that to 

their parents his own children seem to be the 

| paragons. We see other 

and upon good behavior 
them only by an int 
very few persons enjoy 


ries at a distance 

We can really know 
ite acquaintance which 
It is seldom that a man 
can know another country as Mr. Wallace knows 


ot count 





Se ee ee 


Ma one 


y he has such knowledge he 
s temperament, at the mercy of 
If he be sanguine, other coun 


ison with his own will seem to 


» despondent, they will seem | 


like friendship 
e more dissatisfied it is 

the more impatient of 

It is both too gen- 

But this, at least, is evi 

rican is so poor a patriot as he 


to an overweening na 


perpetually and vehe- | 


ery thing American, be 
rior to every thing 


ytism, like the truest | 


than flatters. 
ms to us, Some poems that 


three years ago, and 


some sincere Ameri- 


\ showed him recreant 
he hope of his country 


ery indignant ear 


ler 
| younger soldiers of American liberty? This j 


e of the de pest love and | 


t They were satires, indeed, 
ricature, is in its nature extrav- 
ialified. Neither of them ean dis 
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poet was an unworthy American. Do they reca 
the “‘Commemoration Ode,” the ode at Concord 
the ode under the Washington elm, and will th. 
not allow to a love anda patriotism So absolut. 
and inspiring the fiery gust of wrath at th 
powerful spirit in the land of Washington wt 
dishonors his memory and that of the ol 


(* 


all that the poet has done. This is his pre 


| credential; and young America could 
| old Spain no truer representative of the hig 


American hope and deepest faith than 
loves his native land so wisely and so y 
he will not suffer the foreigner to be 
pointing out her danger and her fault 


Ir is sometimes whispered that the fourt] 


tate of the realm, the newspaper, is not slow 


celebrate itself, as Mr. Whitman says, alth« 


not with his ‘barbaric yawp.” And it has s 


| immense advantages over any opponent that « 
| tradiction of its claims requires great pl 


The esprit du corps of the press 1s so strong tha 
if a man defies the newspaper or speaks light 


}of any of its ministers, as Sydney Sn 


|ciously imagined that the equator mig 


But the satire of Pope upon Addison | 
Fielding in Parson Adams are as |} 


ve and hate; and in Lowell’s se- 
ven in “the land of broken prom 
sssible not to feel the high heart 

ionate sorrow that springs only 


| not to perceive that the sting is 


spoken of, the editorial fraternity are 
make common cause and overwhelm 
skeptic of the infallibility of the press. 
correctives, therefore, are to be expected f 
within its own fold. Its critics and cens 


|} must be of its own household. Let strangers. bx 


son, but to stimulate; not to slay, | 


ve. The satire of Carlyle’s “ Lat- 


> is unsparing, but it is inex- | 


, for it is the bitter wail of love 


snarl and sneer of hate and | 
se who reproach Mr. Lowell for | 


tire that at her Centennial Exhi- 

i could show Europe greater ras- 
i 

the 5 do not see that his purpose 

ise his country to a wrath and a res- 

would spurn any action which seem- 

- or foster undoubted offenses. The 

satire was an appeal to the national conscience 

to reject ways and influences that were totally 

unworthy of America and tended to degrade her 


than Europe could display, do him a most 
\ [ 


‘ves,’ exclaims the indignant and sorrowful 

a strain of natural and intelligible excess, 

have already degraded her to the worst 

lands.” Shall it be replied that 

y that America is responsible for 

han the Inquisition in Spain, or the 

ance, or the rack in the Tower, 

and the Smithfield stake in England? But that 


is to complain that Pegasus flies in the air instead | 


} 


of trotting steadily along the highway. It is to] 


reduce poetry to the terms of a grocer’s bill. It 
is to forbid that enthusiasm and overstatement 
which is of the very nature of passionate verse. 
No cynic, no skeptic, could have reproached in 
such a strain. A lawyer’s clerk might convict 
upon the precise letter of the allegation ; but the 

d Chief Justi 


ld overrule him upon the highest law 





ce, with good sense and percep- | 
| ing what he does not wish to state, or to ridicu 


: . ) ] 
equity, that the letter killeth, and the | 


iveth life. 


known the most loyal American hearts 


ware. If a company of Harvard students g 
to Springfield, let us merely imagine, to row 
race with Yale, find themselves annoyed by 
pertinent intruders who call themselves 
porters,” or “correspondents,” or ‘ commiss 
ers” of “great dailies,” and at last impatient 
post at the door of their head-quarters a pla 
announcing “reporters and loafers not wanted 
here,” that company will presently learn t 
they are intolerable to gods and columns. Thun 
dering broadsides of denunciation will open upor 
them; and as the coast of some great cot 
blazes suddenly at midnight, beacon fire answ 
ing beacon fire, because of a boat off shore s 
posed to be a smuggler, so newspaper after news 
paper repeats, until the land reverberates tl 
contemptuous assertion, that Harvard gr: t 


| by scores humbly beg at newspaper doors to Ix 


received as reporters, and when their prayer is 
heard, make the most wretched reporters of all. 
The assumption of this prodigious uproa 
that the students were in the case imagined th 
chief offenders. But the real question involve 
is simply, What measures may properly be taker 
with bores? Private life and private people, ir 


| cluding Harvard students, still have rights, n 


withstanding the majesty of the press, and 
among them is the right to be rid of bores, whet! 
er they call themselves commissioners of gr 
dailies or not. It is always barely possible tl 
the greater the daily, the greater the bore. 1 
discretion of deciding what and how much of his 
affairs shall be communicated to the public al 
ways rests with the individual, and it is a gross 
invasion of his rights either to insist upon know 


and denounce him for declining to tell. It is ir 
deed true that men should always say no polit 
ly. But again it is no less true that commission 


verses, and ready to protest that the | ers should be as courteous as other people. Ifa 
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manners 


1 this parti 


not want 


hat the 
Of course, as a 


roused 


le newspaper 

that tone he pl 

ise of the London 7’ 
matter, May well De 

expectoration,” lies chi 
. i ves to 

n the press itseii—among the mort a- | and repelled anc 

and self-respecting of its reporters, com ess of shame to 

editors. We—that is to sav, thi spulchi 
is Easy Chair—are the , coward a” ithe assassin of 


e, too, were born in Arcad 


in our degree 


to vituperate the man who, upon the 
eremptorily, and even indignantly, 1 ) “loafers” for impertinent meddling 
bad manners. We of the rti ( i 1e oration was airily ech« 
| forced in his pungent vet 
M‘E f the Hvening J 


ntlemen. It is undeniable pr f the occasion. The moral of the 


neede that there are many peri t mor 


rov. ¢ 
iTOv, O 


ou e! 

tlemen of the press whose condu | William H 
al Sa : 

wspaper man” is 


rsal confidence 


re, to assume that to repel s 
n of bores is to insult a nobl 
But if this be the instinct of that 


s of which we spoke, it is by 

practice of the le craft. | the verdict 
reasonable and self-r ing body | which seems 
88 perceives and reproves cesse il knowledge just th: ie sent a counter 
in its name. statement, the substan f which we published. 
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Ashtabula, a | touching, the Easy Chair reflected that the 
possible direction of this private benefi 
which is as yet almost entirely unheeded 
men, with a natural and generous f 
} are almoners rather than owner 
libraries, colleges, schools, 
not vet thought of the 
either in founding 
ns for the blind, 
| i 1 The 
nce 
report is 
1, apparently, with ¢ 
» 1 simple story of the super 
shows, quite without such intention, how gr: 
standing | good a little money could do. There ari 
have a * sixty pupils at the school. Thi 
ot em woks are, of course, peculi irly « xpe nsive 
Mr. | ery model, map, type, letter, and means of 
been | tration used in the school-room is not to be 
ongdon | at and studied ; it is to be touched, rubbed, 
witnesses | hold of, and handled. We have pounds of |} 
ding offi- | metal worn down a sixteenth of an inch by 
liligent fingers of our pupils.” 


friction finally wears out the plates, and how 


he o t 
1e@ CO 


costly they may be, they are indispensa 
ficient instruction. sut the safety and 
the pupils have required so much of 
ippropriations that very little could 
purchase of new ed 


sensitive fingers and 
ly there are tl 


lo good who would 


usV again. 

Six of the pupils, a 
1ad their sight restore 
nd 


‘onditions und 
ible, but no oculist 


, hor is ocular treatment suffe 


be poss 


terfere with the work of the school. Yet 


iain, the experience of the y« shows that 
skillful treatment there might be many res 

h| tions. And if a man could turn his mone 

hwestern corner of | sight for the blind, as he could by supplet 


li imstown, hig 


it of Williams College, | for that purpose the funds of the school, 
y enhanced by the | dowing, with the permission of the State, a 
and to become, as | ment for ocular treatment, he would b 


illiams writes t he especial sense the steward of God’ 


in every school for the blind, particular 
tention is devoted in the Tennessee institut 
musical instruction. Blindness seems to q 
1usical sense; and the superintendent ¢ 
1 report of the Perkins Institution in Bost 
thirty years ago, which states, what expe 
has since confirmed, that a practical know 
ered reputable | of music furnishes the blind their best op} 
ic bequests.” | nity of support. The superintendent pk 
V on or great- | nestly that the musical department be mad 
And it is not true of | efficient. For thirty-vears the school has 
is rich in| money, and, as he thinks, wisely, for the } 
per, Astor, | but there was never enough to furnish 
ed with the | thorough musical education as would se 
livelihood to’ the students who wished to 
ling e report of the super- | Greater expenditure would have been bette 
‘ennessee School for the Blind, | omy, and would have yielded a tenfold in 
» always so tender and | of a twofold return. In 1844 Joseph Camp! 


( 
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school, and in 
disadvantages, he was 
He knew 
a thorough teacher 


interested enoug 


was most 


ng spent 

ng for Am¢ 
direction of the ney 
Academy of Music : 


re he su 


} } 
school 


1 and twenty illust 
om Greek, Roman, 1 perl 
of education are l 
iety was divided 
s, when even 
fined to the lawyers 
schooling was a prep 


LeSslons, 


e more recent 
ntry and abroad to prom 
al terms re avoid 1, and 
comprehension of the | and carry 
i chap- | to fit themselve 
, and some | for which the « 
Mid ue ness eoll r¢ is I N I 1 
ucces- | and the agricultu lege is still an experir 
If any one doubts ow neral statement, he 
; the evidence of it ficat 
1 tion, and what are rincipl notwithstanding th 
h have been arrived at by actual experiment. | last quarter of a cen 
s involves an account of the South Kensington | leges and universities, 
im of London, the Union Centrale at Paris, | five schoo 
d the various art schools of Italy. Inthe Unit ire, and but ten schools of 
tes something has been done by the Cooper In-| There are more schools in t 
e, in New York, and by the School of Design | oted to the preparation of young men for the 
r Women and the Academy of Fine Arts, at Phil ] i 
elphia. But apparently the only localities where | pare men for ¢ 


] SaaS 
is of mining, ens 


inistry than there ar 


education has been incorporated into the sys- | industrial pursuits 

n of publie instruction, and has been pursued | appli 

ha definite purpose and anything like adequate | He recommends the Be 
, are the State of Massachusetts and the city of make drawing a part 


been made | in all our comm 


ed to education, we 


cinnati, though some beginning has 
n New York and other States. In Massachusetts | would establish 
t was established as a branch of popular edu- | upon the princiy 
ition in 1870; Professor Walter Smith, who had! low from tw« 
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throughout Italy as a preacher Multit ‘ 


hear him. Citi strove with each ot 


He was a man of influen a 
es of the Church Yet in all} 
ns to have preserved in a remar 

earnestness i SIM! 
mean while a revolutior 
his inwat | 
1 ly assiste 
reformer (thou 
raced in this work), bu 
3 own spiritual growth He was 
of the 
1 by the wonderful movement 


ebly in different localitic 


nobler minds that were in 


isformation of thought 
ristendom. It was long be 
with the Roman Church. 
ns always to have be 
, became deeper in 
great strug 
truth dawne 
to Rome 
} 


ibored 
aching in Switzerl 
But his troubles 
some of his published writings express 
ions which were obnoxious to the Protestant 


where he inistered, « 


By the intrigues of Roman ¢ 
as foreed to leave Poland, and he 


uzue having short 


} 
Le : 
his chudaren—a n 


marked by many 


ritings, 
han of a life; and its value 

se who are interested in the d 
ideas following the Reformation. It 


tly a work of painstaking scholarshiy 
and interesti 


sents a valuable an 


ious life and thought in the sixteenth cent 
holom of Greece anid Rome (il rper 
is a small book of a little ove 
res, from the German of O. 8 
l ‘companied with sixty-four illustrat 
It is a comprehensive yet compact wo 
i ll adapted to accomplish the purpose 


was prepared. It is intended to 
r and correct outline in a simple form « 
icient mythology, the more expansive works 
ing considered too voluminous for use as cl 
books It is also well calculated to be a va 
aid to the young student of art and literature 
lacks a classical education, since a correct id 
mythology is indispensable in the pursu 
l for in all the branches of art 
the ancient legends and myths c1 
many forms. 
Ordinarily sundry essays which have fou 
their place in reviews and magazines are mo 
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ok: only t 
on on the Mount are 


ren 


cap 


of mental contu 


him to move for the 


ir in organization to the 


J. B. Moz 
a book that oug 


comet 


n, and he 
not always nt nor 
ve of Abraham’s attempte 
The mod rn phil nthropist I 
lie of barbarism, incor 
’ } lft 


8, and to De 


, only under the most dire necessit 
o ameliorate the horrors of inevital 
il provisions for the protection 
ind for their exchange and return 
He does not think th: 
would justify him in 
1 a modern army to « 
erritory—men, women, and lit 
turns from the I 
he Mount 
one who comes out 
ur shini after rain. It is wi 
ndred difficulties that Dr. Mozley 
tures, originally delivered to graduates 
ity of Oxford, and those who 
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plot of each play, so diff 
ordinary texts. 


th > and of each 


Weare of the 


e dialogu 
n, so that the connection of 


i plot construct 


With the exception of the Rhes 


e, the 
ident 


} 
isetul 


W 


of | a 


5 
~ 
— 
~\ 
. 


Editor's 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. S 
W. Hill, of t 


(it 
} 


vately) an ex 


( 


} an 1 


Astronomer Royal 
} eived 


under 

appendix to the 
matter 
referred to in this column 


is, has about 29,000 unpublish 


n, of Madr: 


1 observations of 


rbout 3000 southeri 


ot 


American | and 


a 


i his | 


3 of importance 


ious, th 
nparts to t 


hey 
en 
ne } 


” of the Greel 


lumerous mM) 
ul y explained, and every 
ler “ Anthon’s Euripides” 

the long line of } 
hich that n 


shes | ] 


ime 


live his wont 


entific Werurd. 


tars, from which a catalogue is to be 
is also making 
variable stars in 1 
ontaining proximate positions 
£0,000 stars. 
hiaparelli has pu ished, in the Asti 
chten, No. 21 a | 
i le-stars 
ummarion, of Paris, has in the pr 
stars, ete., in which all 


are given for each star, and a discussion of 


» 


mg series of 


inary 


rbits, ete., follows. 

The he Na hiri Ftc edt 

n account by Galle of the discovery of Neptu 
Lord Rosse is preparing for publication all t 

observations of nebule made at Bi 

his six and three feet mirrors during the 

Those drawings which have a 


Astronomis¢ also cont 


thirty years 
been published in the Philosophical Trans 
will not be republished. The whole will p 
bly be divided into three or four parts, each « 

hit ion. The « 
r, assista 
published by the R 
d to be soon in 


prising 6 h. or 8 h. of rig 
ing is done by Dr. Drey 
the work to be 
| Irish Academy. It is expect 
hands of astronomers 
Dr. Sundell, of Helsingfors, 
Astronomische Nachri hten, a remarkable met 
observed on April 29. Its head had an appa 
| diameter of about half a degree, and the tail | 
behind remained visible for two Aours near tl 
{northern horizon. The duration of visibility of 
the meteor was three to four seconds 
Professor Pritchett, of Glasgow, Missouri, cor 
rved 


18 


describes, in 


| tributes to the same journal a series of obs« 
conjunctions of Saturn’s satellites on thirty night 
in 1876-77. 

Grubb, of Dublin, has just completed two § 
inch equatorials for Berlin and Dresden, in wh 
| he has incorporated his latest improvements wi 
1! regard to illumination of field, wires, ete. 0 
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iding microscope suffices to read both declina- | equ 
tions, 


[he recent invention of Barraud and Lund, of De Rom 


mn, for controling a clock Dy automatic or 


n and right ascension circles 


lescribed in an advertisement 


{ 1 


phic Journal for May, 1877. It has | meshes 
tal advantage over the Bain syste 
< may run either fast or slow w 
r the control It suffices to controla Cy k 
>is -+& 2 minutes daily It appears to 


levice for the regulation he cloc} , mpc 
‘tories, railways, churches, ete., where : led by 
wrest minute is all that is 1 | 
omy is necessary. In this connes 


1 that the Paris Observator the author 


‘locks of the Conservatoire § papel 
id the Luxembourg, and the system Gariel has modified the 


tended to the clocks of the various cab | strument known as the phe ticope, removi 


pe, g 
al and vali SK Whi carr 1 gures, and loubling 
number o give more light 
xt meeting of the German Astronomical | on the sereen ! nov t bj in the 


will take place at Stoc kholm on August apparatus 


Is society con ampie, its 

ficic ral 

| different colors, I ulti Li be shown. 

Physics, we note a beautiful acoustic exper- | With a prisi 
nt by Tylor, described in Nature, \ ( itus is 


hin 


1 the ap- 
in motion. 
spheric vibrations aré apparatus shows th anometric flames very 
stead of a membrane 

is lipped into the ensitiveness to lig 

lt formed over the openi n | of various sal ilver. Premising that the 
nd, th 3 are sensitive, Ist, by being darkened, 2d, by 
the various notes become plainly iving a latent image rendered visible by a de- 
in the film, and on reflecting the calcium |} posit of metallic silver, or 3d, by receiving an im- 
by decomposition by 
reen with great beauty. If the solution | alkalies in connection with reducing agents, he 


to a screen by the film, t shgu ‘ome ou age which is made visibl 


the film is almost devoid of color; but } gives the results of his experiments to ascertair 
i gorgeous scenic effect is produced by | the sensitiveness of various salts in the third way 
-ses of prismatic color whirled hither and | above mentioned. Silver platinocyanide gave the 
»y the musical vibrations | strongest image, though none of the substances 
Crookes has given the name Otheoscope to a | tried at all approached the haloid silver salts in 
1 of the radiometer in which, regarding the | sensitiveness. Moreover, he observed that no sub- 
urfaces of the vanes as the heater and | stance insensitive in the absence of tannin became 
» cooler, and deducing from theoret- | sensitive by its presence 

msiderations that the latter rather than the Spottiswoode has expe rimented to determine 
r should be the moving body, a blacken 


| 1 | the conditions of stratification in exhausted tubes, 
tixed surface is so arranged that the stream of | and finds that in a tube, one terminal of which is 
lri | 


cules driven from it shall impinge upon the | connected with the negative coating of a Leyden 
insparent vanes and drive them round. In this | battery, while the other is held beyond striking 


, unlike the radiometer, the glass en- | distance from the positive coating, the discharge 


ys no part other than a preserver of the | will show the separation of the positive from the 


At the Roya Society’s May soirée | negative part by a dark interve 


ning space, id 
six otheoscopes of different forms and thirteen | under suitable cond ns of exhaustion will also 
I liometers were exhibited. | show striw#. Decreasing the distance from the 
» has discussed the radiometer from the | positive coating produced a stratified discharge. 
point of theory, assuming that, in this case, } He concludes that by a suitable disposition of a 
sum of the moments of different points rela- | Leyden battery i 


the phenomena produced by it 
given axis is constant. From this,| coincide with those produced by the induction 
hree conclusions follow: Ist, the containing en- | coil. 
velope being free to move and the vanes starting Fitzgerald has communicated to the Royal So- 
from rest, when equilibrium is attained, the rota- | ciety the important fact that a ray of plane po- 
tions of the two will be in opposite directions | larized light, when reflected from the polished 
with a velocity inversely as their moments of | pole of an electromagnet, is not simply rotated, 
inertia; 2d, the vanes having a certain initial ve- | as Kerr supposed, but emerges elliptically polar- 
locity, if the apparatus be left free, either (a) the | ized. To account for this result, he supposes dif- 
be will revolve in the opposite direction (in | ferences of density of iron in different directions 
case the vanes revolve more rapidly), (4) it will 


glo 
| due to the magnetization; whence two circular 
remain stationary (in case the velocity of the | rays of unequal indices, which by their combina- 
vanes remains constant), or (c) it will revolve in tion produce, of course, an elliptic ray. 

the same direction (in case this velocity lessens);| Jablochkoff has described more in detail the 
3d, the apparatus being inverted, and its parts | construction of his electric candle. It consists 
thus becoming fixed, the action and reaction are | of two carbons placed side by side, and insulated 
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and glucose, and of resolving gl 
icose al ther body. The 
ved in the buds of elm, pop! 
_ in the flowers of dogwood ar 


ot et 


an article embodying 


xtended examination o 


vogersite, former 

Professor Hatchett, of E 

» element columbium in 180] 
samarskite of North Carolina, o¢ 
ilar octahedrons 
| brown color, a resinous 


about 4.8, her 
of pyrochlore, 


cravity of 


Smith published three analyses ; 
Allen more recently has contributes 
more complete analysis, and thus |] 

| completely its chemical composition 
sischof, | to b entially a hydrated tantal 
a consid- | uranium, calcium, and iron 
»of a} The second mineral descril 
months Kt i 


1 Rogersite, in honot 
{ 


is ind as 
structure upon the 

Its specific gravity is 

proxin analysis has found it to b 
ributes | of yttria, largely hydrated. 

his metal, | Another mineral, Dysanalyte, 

‘tubes for | chlore, has been described } 
hensible ruhe, Baden. It occurs in small, iror 
jueous solu- | cubic crystals in the limestone of the Vo 

5 


rops of | Kaiserstuhlg ree, and was former] 
t, iodine | to be Perofskite. A eareful analys 
1e phos- | however, that it is really a colu 


, this is | calcium, cerium, sodium, iron, ete 
more closely allied to pvroc hlore 


lated mineral from the Kaisers 


since named Koppite by the same 
| now describes Dysanalyte. 
Bunsenite is a pure te 
prolonged ac- | Transylvania, and name 
Sinee succinic | Bunsen, of Heidelberg. 
le salicylic | Franklandite is a 1 
is a con-| calcium described by Professor J. Emerso1 
1 in or-| olds. It is found with ulexite at Tarapa: 
nstitution of | Aicroscopy.—In a paper read before th 
* to be fixed | Microscopical Society, April 4, 1877, by A. Re 
| on the “ Mineralogical Composition and the M 
ler synthesis of cou scopical Structure of the Belgian Whetstones,’ 
: principle of the Tonka-bean, the ; author states that they owe their excessive 
r salicyl hydride with acetic | ness to garnet, instead of finely divided qu 
With other aromatic | as hitherto supposed ; in fact, they contain scat 
: effected, some of | ly any quartz. Thin sections seen by trans! 
| licht show myriads of globular forms so ¢ 
us kinds of caout-| ively minute that their regular bounding 
enev in coal-tar ben- | and frequently loze nge-shaped faces, aré 
that of Guay- tacked in the polishing process. Sometime 
dissolves 20 per cent.;| are gathered together at one point; again 


ver cent. of soluble | form lines, or chaplets, or are isolated Phes 
9.1; and Madagas- | minute rhombo-dodecahedral forms, or globu 
therefore, a | crystals, are garnet of the variety called spessar- 


sly this gum must be, 
ral different chemical substances. | tine, which, in its pure form, is a little transpare 
discovered in the buds of irees | crystal of a pale yellow color, so that the union ¢ 
eaves of many plants a natural | a great number of infinitely small crystals shoul 


yf 
ld 
is capable of transforming cane | produce, when regarded ensemble, a yellowish-whit 


se, of converting starch into dex- | tint, which is the prevailing color of the whet 
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revisions of Lychnis, Kriogonum, and Ch 
pereno Watson; observations on Nort 
hens, by Professor Ed 
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by W. G. Farlow ; des¢ ription ot a new 
California, by Professor D. C. Eaton. 
The Bulletin of the Torrey Club cont 
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and an article on the botanical geograpl 
In the American Naturalist is an inte 
wenia variolaa 8, by Dr. Meillicl 
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revious belief that the fluid secreted by 
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the insects which visit it. In the same 
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to the a 
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nus Orchis, in consequence ol 


1e contour of the wings. tained in a pou 
s that the various male charac ie Botanis Zeitung contains a pay 
arisen by natural selection, one Brefeld, on the Entom phthorec and thei 
] 1 as a mate whose out- | The species more especially studied wa 
Mr. Scudder brings mophthora vadicans. In the same jow 


the fact that the | Bauke has a paper on the develop 
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ial selection pro- | the anguillule, and anatomical resea 
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m Naturalist, | nesian islands. 
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The Iowa Republican Convention, at Des Moines, 
June 22, nominated John H. Gear for Governor 
lhe resolutions adopted laid especial stress upon 
the duty of Congress and the President to enforce | called out the Fift 
the constitutional amendments, the gradual re latter was 
payments, opposition to fur- attacked 


the company 
lding to their pay 

} Sixth regiments, and as 
the i ir Baltimore it 
was by t iment, in 
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ting in a shallow 
sucking a cocoa-nut 
was the loveliest creatu 
had ever seen. His 
was touched at once 
raise l his eyeg 
stared at her 
fell in modest conf 

“ Fair chimpanz e, 
he, “ wilt not—not 
tell me your—aw— 

“Adeliz 

The Duches 
panzee, who had wit 
the meeting from bel 
clump of bushes, ch 
and slid off on her 
ear. 

Adeliza,”’ sighed the prine » “thou art 





beautiful. Wilt thou—aw—marry me 
| 4 The Lady Adeliza threw the remains « 
liza, pouting | cocoa-nut at the head of a chimpanzee w} 
has been decreed that there | loafing in a ne ighboring tree, fell into tl 


fittest in marriage. | of the prince, and gently murmured, “Tam t 
to the Prince d’Orang-| They were married in great splendor 

n whiter than you are, as his | Right Rev. Bishop Baboon, assisted by Rey 
| ader Ape, performed the cere mony, TI 

gushed the Lady <Adeliza,| maids wore their natural clothes. Th 

Will he come soon ?” sang the lovely anthem, ‘“ Monkey m: 

lf. People of high blood and | Baboon’s Sister.” Lady Adeliza and 
lages never get excited. He | ents rubbed noses, and then the brid 


} 
ort time.” | our on an elephant with one trunk 
ay to look for cocoa-nuts 
CHAPTER IV. 
THe seasons changed ; summer lapsed 
tumn, autumn into winter, winter int 
HAPTER ITI. | Then there was a great r joicing, for 
himpanzee was chief of a very | Adeliza gave the prince an heir : 
had been in the show busi- | however, was an anomaly in that reg 
ade an everlasting fortune. | no tail; it had flat feet; it had a white sk 
rhter, the Lady Adeliza, and | had no hair on its body. All the wi 


rit the live stock over which he | amined it. It was not an orang-outang 


hboring tribes desired to | not a chimpanzee ; evidently it was a new 
, however, desired that | Then a family conclave was called. ‘ Wha 
, the fountain of a new | we call it?” asked every body 
raditions told them they | de Chimpanzee, who was languidly 
y determined that she | pies, said, 
nee d’Orang-Outang The “ Let us call it—man.” 
» matter to the prince. 
,as he adjust 1 his eye 
’ replied the duke. 
“vive it much stamps ?” 
a,” replied the duke 


» down, and—aw—look at it,” 


“ By surprise, 


carelessly, 


he duke departed 


and 


t 
wortl 


1 He was quite 
troubled with the slightest | 
appendage ; but Ethiopia was | 
resolve in it. One week 
had offer: his daughter, the 
Senegambia with the intention | 
face of Adeliza. 


CHAPTER IIL 
» was wandering through the woods 
bia, gayly singing, 
“T would be a butterfly, 
Born in a bower,” 


fell uy 
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Paver, the captain 
Tegetthoff. In 

A) 1 young ladies 
iccustomed to sit all 

in darkened rooms 

to bleach them- 

ind this habit ac- 


for the paleness 


One day I called 


r,and was shown 









room which seem 


ed to me to be quite 
‘Sit down,’ said 
voice, which I recog- 


nized as that of Becky, 
1 I sat down upon an 
ir against which 
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spairing affection. for her.’ 
































1 eccentric veteran named 


ldress, “ He'll spile de meetin’,” 








DRAWER. 


Tue new and very handsome edition 
ls of Charles Reade, in twelve volumes, 


Drawer of a neat little versicle made by 


people’s rettin’ tired, al 
h- or, Maid, Wife, a l Widow 
The writer had sent to the doc 
was returned with the following : 


= Reade’s new novel—you have read it, maybe— 





lad, is both a monk and pri st! | 4 1 
| takes de eberlastin’ Gospel wid him whereber he 
Me. Lanovcnere, of the London Truth, a man g 

is been every where, knows eve 





Austrians who passed the winter under 
the Zegetthoff, when that ship was caug ind the enthusiasm of 


floe above Spitzbergen, hardly knew eacl 


ing o Lis i 


I had stumbled. I felt myself propelled in 
a second voice cried out, ‘ Take care what 


¢ 1a ane 
ed to see before him, he exclaimed, “ 


rve d ying. Why, you ve sat down on pe. 

t out, pa!’ observed Becky; and this was fol 
ved by a seuttling, which was produced by pa 

\ the room. This was the only occasion I 
ever had of making the acquaintance of Becky’s 
parent, although for many months I nursed a de 


ob de mig 


WE are indebted to the Rev. Dr. Matlack, late 

f New Orleans, for the following anecdotes o 
olored brethren, which appeared in the Meth- 

( t Church Extension Annual for 1876: 
In 1869 a series of missionary meetin 
ld in the colored Methodist Episcopal churches 
f New Orleans. At one of these it was arranged 


ut al 

should make the last speech and take the collee- 
tion. Thé brother who preceded him greatly 
ed the old man’s patience by the length of his 


Chinn to the doctor who presided. “He's too 


long in de wind,” “too much blowin 


“ Be patient, be patient,” said the doctor 


“Oh, I’s patient enough,” said he 





den dey won't gib de 


money,” said the old philosophe 


At length the long speech closed with an elo- 





rent reference to the angel of the apocaiypse 
fiving through the heavens, having the everlasting 
| Gospel to p ich 

Scott Chinn was on his feet in a moment sed 
been afeerd some ob dese | iders would talk 
too long, ind dat angel it ¢ ir out ob sight 
| Dat angel. brederen, is de missionary angel He 








} 
oes—to ebry nation, kindred, tongue, people !” 
Michtv angel !” shouted some in the congrega 

tion. “Mighty! mighty!” repeated others as the 


| excitement rose.. Inspired with his conception 


} 





col ( ition, his pa- 


riarchal form rose to its full ht, and st 
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t his hand toward the angel, whi 


hty wing, tarry wid us a l 








missionary meetin’! We’s de people your 
Lord sent vou to find. Fold your wings and rest 
i while here. You's been flyin’ so long, and you 
has many a long weary trabel before you. Bless- 


ed angel, ain’t you pretty tired? Den rest, for 


dis is de Lord’s day, and de Lord’s house, and de 
Lord’s people.” 

Turning to the congregation, now up to the 
white heat of excitement, he continued : 

“Children, you may tank your stars, and de 
cood Lord, dat dis angel come dis way to-day, and 
he’s gwine to stay a while now He’s foldin’ his 
wings and lookin’ 1 





see what we’s goin’ to do to send dis eberlastin’ 


Gospel round de world 
ly 


“T tell you what we'll do, children. De angel's 
wing broken a little, wid de big wind from de four 
corners ob de world. See! he needs some more 


fedders in de wing. He fly better, wid dis ebet 
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I ; he 

ippointed time, and excus 
and a friend had been to see Co 


1 detained them by one continuo 18 floy 


morning, he said. but was much 


d himself \ 


it you called so early upon 
d W ordsworth, “we are 
is evening, and—’ 
Rogers, taking up the 


to take the sting out of him 


Mi Rogers s ho 
intrey, Thomas Campbell 
Macaulay. I never |} 
an ¢ pinion about Campbell, 
, when he had been to see the 
the first time,’ said he, ‘tl 
him stand straight for many year 
Mayor Butter, of Portland, Maine, is wel 
ie Di He refused recently to apy 
dollars for an aldermar 
“The C of Portland, D 


‘j ” The veto merely stated that “ l 


iwel! 
LWwe 
rs 


ehtvy doll 


ill was, ity 


of Portland does not smoke.” 
A Boston friend sends the 
re once lived in B—— an eccentric ¢ 


always 


three followi 


been a poor labori 


at ing 
ome I unfortunate, ther 
ierian pum] il " » ¢ wife after another. Upor 
. f his third wife he 

and remarked to a fi 


olumn yet 
: ar so among Oo 
ne 
seemed who 


end condoli 


iim, “ It’s very expensive burying wives.” W 
his | 
on t 

a 


me. 


lack trousers were sent home by tl 
he morning of the funeral, “ Oh, di 
* he exclaimed, tearfully, after tryin 
on; “here’s one trouble on the back of ano 
1 | they’re too short.” 


Wuen Freddie was six he went with his n 
to spend a few days at grandma’s in the « 


y, where he enjoyed himself very much look 


drillu 


thev wo 


the window at some men 


Every now and ‘then 


ol 

* the 

off a blast, causing the 

i It evidently made a deep impress 
Some time after this, when it w 

ipposed he had long forgotten all abou 

is mother was sitting with him at their b 


way. 


stones to fly in eve 


s to 


| ing-house breakfast table, vainly endeavoring 
tach a morsel of one of the toughest pi 
of beefsteak that it is her misfortune to 
Freddie suspended his own efforts, and wat 
her for a while with sympathetic interest and 
sorbed attention. Seeing, finally, that no he 
| way was made, he exclaimed, suddenly, loo! 
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come 


Si 


ut 


to 


Ae8 O) 


us 
t f 
two, hith 
| Rogers 


Vs: 


—Was 


of all his 


pleasant man, 


suba 


, Which he 


cid words. 
ral talk. 


In one 


very arch and sh, “‘ Mamma, mamma, wl 
you last ” ; ( I 


rs.) 


don’t 
board 
Littte M—— knelt down to say her prayers 
her mother the other night, but she was v 
very tired, and found it hard work. “Our | 
and “ Now I lay me” were got through very 
Finally she « 


“ God 


the r” 

languidly and with many sighs. 
to her own little “ made-up” prayer. 
papa, God bless mamma—and the whole t 
esperately ; then jumping 


she ejaculated, d 
} fell fast aslec 


she climbed into bed, and p alt 


t 
immediately. 














